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Protecting Buyers 
Against Abuse of 
Farm Relief Plan 


Senate Amendment Aimed to | 
Prevent Excessive Price | 
Increases With Processing | 
Tax as an Excuse 


Avoiding Double Levy | 


On Automobile Tires) 








Agricultural Bill Changed to) 
Give Credit for Previous 
Payment on Cotton; Scope 
of Bill in Dispute 





Provisions to protect the consumer 
against “pryamiding” of prices with tne 
proposed processing tax on farm products 
as an excuse were written into the farm 
relief bill (H. R. 3835) by the Senate, to- | 
gether with other amendments, during | 
the week ended April 22, but progress of 
the measure through Congress was slowed 
up by consideration of a proposal to add 
a monetary section to the bill. 

The general provisions of the bill de- | 
signed to raise prices of farm products 
and the section to provide mortgage re- 
lief to farmers by refinancing their ob- 
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ligations have passed the House, but Sen- | 


ate changes will necessitate a conference 
between the two Houses to settle differ- 
ences. The suggestion has been made that 
the Senate may reach a final vote on the 
measure about April 26, after which the 
conference would be held. 


Protection for Consumers 


The bill’s provision for a processing 
tax on farm products was the basis for 
an amendment offered by Senator Frazier 


(Rep.), of North Dakota, seeking to pro- | 


tect consumers from “pryamiding of the /is based on wages, and women in general | 
processing tax and profiteering in the sale | are paid considerably less than men for | 


of the products derived from the com- 
modity.” 

The amendment, which was adopted, 
directs the Secretary of Agriculture to 
make public such information as he shall 
deem necessary regarding the relationship 
between the processing tax and the price 
paid to the producer of the commodity, 
the effect of the tax on prices to con- 
sumers, the relation in previous periods of 
prices paid to producers and prices paid 
by consumers, and prices in foreign coun- 
tries. 

Senator Frazier expressed the opinion 
that such publicity, by keeping the con- 
sumer advised of the price situation with 
respect to the commodity he buys, would 
prove an effective check on excessive price 
increases which otherwise might 
blamed on the tax. 


Double Tax Avoided 


Another amendment which in its effect 
will tena to protect the consumer against 
high prices also was adopted. This was 
so worded as to protect automobile tire 
manufacturers against double taxation on 
their product 

The Revenue Act now places a tax of 214 
cents a pound of tires, and since a 20- 
pound tire requires about five pounds of 


raw cotton in its manufacture, the pro- | 


posed processing tax would levy an addi- 


tional sum that would have to be paid by} 


the manufacturer in the form of higher 
prices for cotton. This added levy was 
considered to be burdensome and to add 
materially to the price of tires, so the 
Senate provided for a credit against the 


manufacturer’s sales tax of the amount of | 


tax previously paid on the cotton. 
The Senate still has before it proposals 
to add certain agricultural commodities to 


[Continued on 
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Elevated Airport 
For London 


New Type of Landing Device | Jersey. New York, Pennsylvania, Rhode | 


Is Proposed to Be Built 
Over Heart of City 


An elevated airport in the heart of 
London is planned as the latest air-land- 
ing device for metropolitan centerss 

It is proposed to construct the airport, 
shaped like an eight-spoke wheel, 120 feet 
above the ground, according to a report 


to the Aeronautics Trade Division, Depart- | 


ment of Commerce, from Trade Commis- 
sioner W. L. Kilsoin at London. 


The project is being planned by the | 
rewly formed Central Air Ports, Ltd., at| 
an estimated cost of £5,000,000, approxi- | ——————— 


mately $17,500,000, it was reported. 

The eight giant runways can be used 
by, planes landing in any wind, while at 
night the runways in use will be illumi- 
nated and the lighting devices will be ar- 
ranged to shift automatically with a 
change of wind. Large buildings will sup- 
port the airport at appropriate intervals. 
Some of the supporting buildings will be 
used as warehouses and depositories, while 
others will be used as airplane hangars. 
Planes will be lowered into the hangars 
by the use of elevators. 

Air Passengers in United States 


Scheduled air lines operating in con- 


tinental United ‘States carried 24,300 
passengers in January, 1933, and 23,406 
passengers in February, 1933, according 


tc announcement by Col. Clarence M. 
Young, Assistant Secretary of Commerce 
for Aeronautics. These totals are based 
on reports from all the 31 companies 
operating in January and 29 of the 30 
in operation during February. 

Miles flown by these schedules air lines 
during January were 3,656,262, expres 
carried totaled 74,268 pounds and passen 
ger miles flown were 7,854,069. (A pas- 
Senger mile is the equivalent of one pas- 
senger flown one mile). Miles fiown in 


be | 


| Wisconsin. 
the women as compared with 3 per cent 


a, D. C. 


TO RAISE FUNDS 


Six States to Authorize Horse 
Contests as Means of 
Obtaining Revenue 


EGALIZED horse racing, with betting | 
L on the pari-mutuel plan, now is legal | 
or about to become so in 13 States and | 
proposals for similar laws are pending in 
other States. 

Six State legislatures this year have | 
voted in favor of permitting horse racing, 
the purpose in most cases being to provide 
a new source of revenue for the State. 

Under the pari-mutuel -betting system, | 
the operators of the wagering concessions 
are required to pay a fixed percentage to} 
the State. | 

The States of Ohio, New Mexico, New | 
Hampshire, Oregon, Washington and Cali- 
fornia have passed such bills at the 1933 


| sessions, and the House of Representatives 


in Pennsylvania has approved such a bill, 
which‘now is pending in the Senate. | 

The House in Connecticut accepted an 
unfavorable report on a racing bill by the} 
Judiciary Committee. A bill is pending in 
the Michigan Legislature. | 

States which previously have legalized 
horse racing are Florida, Illinois, Ken- 
tucky, Louisiana, Maryland, Montana and 
Nevada. 


Low Wages as Basis 
Of Indemnities for 
Injuries of Women 





Compensation for Accidents 
Incurred in Industry Is 
Unequal in Comparison 


With Male Workers 


Womer Workers injured at their jobs 
are much worse off financially than the 
average man who is similarly disabled. 

Accident compensation in most States 





their work, and therefore for their inju- 
ries. Women victims of industrial acci- 
dents or diseases are additionally handi- 
capped in that their low wages have made 
accumulation of savings to meet emergen- 
cies difficult if not impossible. 


These facts are pointed out in a report 
on intiustrial injuries to men and women, 
just/published by the Unitéd States Wom- 
en’s Bureau. The bulletin, prepared by 
Marie Correll, is the second in a series 
on industrial injuries being issued by the 
Bureau. : 

Difference in Compensation 

The striking difference in the compen- 
sation paid to women and men is illu- 
strated by data from three important in- 
dustrial States—New York, Illinois and 
In New York 35 per cent of 


of the men injured in 1928 were earning 
$15 or less a week at the time of the 
injury In the other two States, with 
wages grouped somewhat differently, 


{and 34 per cent of the women as against 


2 and 3 per cent of the men who were 
injured had wage rates below $15. 


The injustice to women 
ilar to men’s in severity, except in the 
most serious cases—those that resulted in 
death or permanent total disability, com- 
| prising less than 1.5 per cent of the men’s 
injuries in every State reporting. 

Just how many women workers are in- 
jured in the United States in any one year 
can not be ascertained. Few States publish 
adequate accident statistics by sex. The 
| Woman’s Bureau is bringing together all 
available information in the country on 





February were’ 3,331,518; express carried, 


82,237 pounds, and passenger miles flown, 
7,460,225. 


industrial injuries to women, and com- 
paring the data with those for men wher- 
{ever possible. 


Available Data from States 


Only 15 States published, for one or both | 
|years included in the study, information | 


jon injuries by sex—Colorado, Georgia, 
\Idaho, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kentucky, 
|Maryland, Massachusetts, Michigan, New 


| Island, and Wisconsin. Even these States 

fail to furnish uniform statistics on a num- 
{ber of important aspects. For women in- 
| jured, only three States published data 
|by industry, two States by causes, five 
| States by age. 

Over 5,000 women were reported as in- 
jured at their jobs in each of three large 
industrial States in each of the years 1927, 
| 1928, and 1929. Though injuries to women 
jwere actually and relatively fewer than 
|those to men, and though women consti- 
tuted a smaller proportion of the injured 





Farm P 


is apparent, 
since their injuries were found to be sim- | 





wage-earner ? 


W 


it bring relief to the unemployed? 


dank depositors and creditors generally for the sake 
of debtors? Will it put a new weapon in the hands 


of American exporters? 


These are questions being discussed in the halls 
of Congress and in the Executive Departments fol- 
lowing the introduction April 20 in the Senate of 
an inflationary plan supported by the Administra- 
The support and opposition represent two 
conflicting schools on money policies. 


The Wage-earner: It is on the wage-earner’s in- 
terests that the opponents of inflation lay their 
He is bound to suffer as he “sees 
the cost of living fast outpace a lagging wage,” said 
Senators Reed (Rep.), of Pennsylvania, and Walcott 
(Rep.), of Connecticut, and Representatives Snell 
(Rep.), of Potsdam, N. Y., an@ Luce (Rep.), of 
Waltham, Mass., in a joint statement opposing the 


tion. 


heaviest stress. 


inflation measure. 


“There are 48,000,000 persons gainfully employed 
in the United States,” Senator Reed said in oppos- 
There are 10,000,000 in 
agriculture, 14,000,000 in manufacturing indus- 
tries, 6,100,000 in trade, 4,000,000 in transportation, 
4,000,000 in electrical employment, 5,000,000 in per- 
sonal service, 3,000,000 in professional pursuits and 
1,000,000 in mining. Every man who draws a pay 
envelope or receives a pay check would suffer an 
immediate wage cut, probably followed by further 
; reductions as the dollar declined in value and the 


ing the bill in the Senate. 


| 
| 


| cost of living rose.” 


| unless there is inflation. 


| worse off than under inflation. 


| organized labor has its way. 


| 
| 


1 


 -Effect of Legislation 


? 


| 


| Center of Attempts to 
Enact Measure 


CONSTITUTIONAL battle is in the 
making. 


Defending their plan from these attacks, pro- 
ponents of inflation point out the insecurity of jobs 
They call attention to the 
steadily increasing number of unemployed, saying 
| that this trend must stop or the wage-earner will be 
Wages, moreover, 
will eventually rise to meet the new price level if 
President Green, of 

the American Federation of Labor, already has 

announced demands for an increased pay roll to - 
| offset inflationary prices of goods. 


The Unemployed: Much of the inffftionist’s re- 
| buttal of pressure on the wage-earner merges with 
his argument of aid to the unemployed. Replying 
to Senator Reed’s charges about injuring the wage- 
earner, Senator Pittman (Dem.), of Nevada de- 








Presenting the Official News of the Legislative, Executive and Judicial Branches of the Federal Government and of the Governments of the Forty-eight States 


What Will Happen If Currency Is Inflated? 


How Viewpoints Differ on Probable Results 


Will lt Help Wage-earner and Unemployed---What Will It Mean to Producer--- 
How It Affects Relation 


ILL inflation place an added burden on the 
Will it bring prosperity to 
the producer, including the farmer? 
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of Debtor and Creditor 


clared that Senator Reed could not forget the “man 
who has.” 

“It is the same old issue,’’ Senator Pittman said, 
“we are thinking of the man who hasn’t. Is it a 
calamity that man has to pay a little more for the 
wheat he eats and the cotton he wears?” ; 

The unemployed, according to the inflationists, 
will find work and remuneration in the pick-up of 
business in the train of rising prices. They point 
to diminished unemployment in England during the 
months immediately following suspension of the 
gold standard. Upon the new purchasing power 
brought about by this new employment, inflationists 
depend to keep industry moving. 


Will 
Will it injure 
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REACHING ACCORD 


ON TAX SOURCES 


State and Federal Legislators 
Discuss Conflicts Over 


| 
Duplicate Levies 


|. SOALIZED horse racing, with betting | 


flicts in taxation was tht object of a 
|conference between members of congres- 
| sional committees dealing with taxation 
| problems, representatives, cf the Depart- 
jments of the Treasury and Commerce, 
}and the Commission on Conflicting Taxa- 
tion of the Interstate Legislative Assembly 
| The Assembly consists ot three official 


| delegates from each State, two represent- | 


| ing the State Legislature and one repre- 


| oo, the Governor. 


| between the Commission and the congres- 
;Sional group marked an innovation in 
| legislative procedure. It was the first 
|time that a group having a semiofficial 
| standing as the representative body of the 
| various States has conferred with a con- 

gressional group to coordinate Federal and 

State legislative action, according to State 
| Senator Henry W. Tol, of Colorado, secre- 


The informal conference held April 21 | 


saying: 


higher prices. 


ment explains. 


more slowly. 


rise. 


on 


- 2 {tended that if the Government can re- 7 
26 Question of Validity to Be quire a factory owner to operate only a How Court Decisions Have | 

specified number of hours each day or 
|each week, when he wishes to operate a 
greater number 
|; owner is thereby deprived of the right to 
enjoy the free and full use of his property. 


of hours, the factory 


In the legislation which has been con- 
sidered in Congress, and in the Black 30- 


| The right of the Federal Government to! hour week bill passed by the Senate, it was 


lexclude from 


interstate commerce the! proposed to limit the operation of the law 


| products of a factory located in any State|to a period of two years, on ‘the theory 


|is expected by Members of Congress to be 
raised in connection with the proposals 


expressed by Senator Borah (Rep.), of 
Idaho, in the debate, that if the matter 


| submitted by the Secretary of Labor,; were treated by Congress as emergency 
|Frances Perkins, to the House Committee | legislation it might be regarded as con- 


la manufacturing plant which is found to 


be producing articles in such quantity as 
to create an unbalanced situation in a 
particular industry. 

Industrial organizations have served no- 
tice they will question the power of the 
Government in connection with the Sec- 
retary’s proposals to limit hours of labor 
jin mills, factories and mines, and to fix 
| minimum wages through wage baards es- 
\tablished for different industries. 


Where Authority Begins 
| The question lies largely in determining 
| just wren an article may be said to have 
lentered interstate commerce. The hours 
lof labor, and the wage therefor, have been 
/heid by the courts to be strictly local to 
|the State where the work is performed, 
and it has been asserted by the Supreme 
Court of the United States that the act 


of manufacturing is not in itself one of' 


linterstate commerce. 


Also, the Fifth Amendment to the Con- 
' stitution, prohibiting the taking of prop- 
}erty without due process of law, will be 
| invoked by industrial organizations, their 
| representatives have indicated. It is con- 





In the, History of the Nation 


as farm population in the United 
States now is the largest in his- 
tory. 

The gain of more than 1,000,000 in 
the farm population in 1932 was the 
largest increase recorded since 1926, 
which is the first year for which an- 
nual estimates are available. 

The principal change in 1932 as com- 
pared with 1931 was in the decline, in 
the number of persons leaving farms to 
go to cities. The number of persons 
going from cities to farms was slightly 
less in 1932 than in 1931. 

These facts were made known April 
20 by the Department of Agriculture, 
being based on the annual estimate is- 
sued by the Department. A statement 
issued by the Department follows: 

The farm population was 32,242,000 
on Jan. 1, 1933, compared with 31,241,- 
000 on Jan. 1, 1932—a net gain of 1,- 
001,000, according to the annual esti- 
‘mate of the Department of Agricul- 





ture. This is the largest increase re- 
corded since 1920, the first year for 
which annual estimates are available. 
From Jan. 1, 1930, to Jan. 1, 1933, the 
farm population has increased from 30,- 
169,000 to the present high mark. The 
previous high mark was 32,076,960 in 
1910, a census estimate. The farm popu- 
lation now is the largest in history. 
The Bureau of Agricultural Econom- 
ics estimates that 1,011,000 persons left 
farms for towns and cities during 1932, 
and that 1,544,000 left towns or cities for 
farms. The surplus of births over deaths 
on farms was 468,000. For 1931, it was 
estimated that 1,469,000 persons left 


to go to farms. The surplus of births 
over deaths was 442,000. The greatest 


farms for cities and, 1,683,000 left cities 


| change in 1982 compared with 1931, says | 


| the Bureau, was the notable decline in 
number of persons leaving farms to gé to 
cities. During the 10-year period 


[Continued on Page. 5, Column 1.] 


| 


nent legislation a different situation would 
be presented. 


Protection of Public 
Such a position is held by some constitu- 


Apparently disregarding the possibility that em- 
ployment might absorb idle workers, Senator Reed 
opposed the inflation program on this ground, too, 


“There were in February 4,100,000 families, in- 
cluding approximately 17,000,000 persons, directly | 
dependent on public or private relief agencies. They 
would get less to eat and wear or it would cost the 
country more to feed and clothe them as prices rose. 
They cannot be allowed to starve or go unclothed. 
That means taxes would rise and the Government 
would have to pour billions more into relief funds.” 


The Producer: Upon the producer’s benefits, espe- 
cially those accruing to'the farmer, the inflationists 
lay their greatest emphasis. 
men have petitioned Congress for an inflation | 
which will stimulate their business by giving them 
The essénce of inflation is the 
cheapening of money, largely a psychological proc- 
ess, in terms of commodities, the Treasury Depart- 
Naturally the increased price adds 
to the producer’s profits. 

Not only do the prices go up, the Treasury ex- 
plains, but the margin of profit is enlarged because 
the fixed charges of industry and labor costs rise 
There is from this source an immedi- 
ate and large premium for production. 

In reply opponents of inflation attack what they 
term the unhealthy nature’of the inflationary price 


| -lanning VFollaval Castool of Wages aii Hours--- | 
Labor and Industry 


on Labor, to limit hours of operation of | stitutional, whereas if treated as perma- | 


tional authorities to be objectionable, the | 


debate indicated, because it rests upon 
the contention that Congress and the Su- 
preme Court may adjudge an enactment 


Groups of business 





“Prices may rise but they will rise as a result 
of fear, not of confidence, and no permanent pros- 
perity can bé erected on any-such basis;’’ Senaters 
-Reed and Walcott and Representatives Snell and 
Luce declare in their joint statemént. 

Moreover, the bond market upon which business 
[Continued on Page 6, Column 1.] 


Treated Prior Efforts | 


To Control Output | 





but if no emergency exists it would not be | 
regarded as constitutional. 

It was declared, however, by Senator | 
Black (Dem.), of Alabama, author of the | 
30-hour week bill passed by the Senate, | 
that the right to regulate interstate com- | 
merce, under all decisions of the Su-| 
preme Court, includes the right to pro- | 
tect the people from any commerce which | 
produces widespread human misery, des- | 
titution, sickness and want. | 

The power to regulate, Senator Black | 
said, carries with it the right to prescribe | 
rules that will save commerce from self- | 
destruction and protect all the people 
from practices of some of the people en- 
gaged in interstate commerce that de-| 


| Stroy commerce itself. | 


upon the theory that an emergency exists, | 





In This Issue 


Easing the Nation’s Bur- 
den of Mortgage Debt 
a 


The Growth in Number of 
Homes 


a 
The Workers’ Pay in 
Recent Years 
A 
What the Dollar Buys— 
Now and 15 Years Ago 
a 
Reducing Postal Rates 


a 
What Will Happen if the 
Currency Is Inflated 
a 
Can the Government Con- 
trol Wages and Hours? 
a 


The Nation’s Health 
a 


New Power for President 
to Cut Cost of Government 
a 
Clearing the Way for St. 
Lawrence Development 
a 


Protecting the Buyer 
a 
Fer Pages See Readers’ 
Summary on Page 8 


Whai About Imports 


It was contended also in the debate 
that the Supreme Court has drawn a line| 


| 


of distinction which would permit up-'! 


| holding a statute with reference to hours | 


| 
| 





of labor but would not permit upholding | 
a similar statute with reference to a/| 
minimum wage. 

Objections have been raised by Mem- 
bers of Congress and, by representatives 
of the manufacturing industry that such | 
control as is proposed for domestic pro- 
cuction would be detrimental to the 
United States unless the same principles 
are applied to goods imported from 
abroad. 

The American 


Federation of Labor, 


[Continued on Page 6, Column 6.] 


| tary of the Interstate Commission. 


Fewer A uceinobiles on the Dade... 





Government Aid 
To Four Million | 
Needy Families 








House Passes Measure to 
Grant $500,000,000 for 
The States as Demand Is 
13 Times Normal 


‘Relief Expenditures 
Reach Billion a Year 


Continued Rise Is Predicted As 
Trend Continues Upward in 
1933; Funds to Be Outright 


Federal Donations 








The relief lists of the country are now 


Recommendations submitted call for the} arrying 4,000,000 families and this num- 


}elimination of Federal taxation on gaso- | 
| line 
| ’ 
|passage of a Congressional general en- 


on electric utilities, and for the 


[Continued on Page 2, Column 1.] 


Relation of Project 


At Muscle Shoals to 
Affected Industries 


Avoidance of Duplication of 
Power Lines Is Planned; 
Manufacturers of Ferti- 
lizer Express Views 


When the Tennessee Valley develop- 


|ment, through operation of the Govern- 
ment-owned power and nitrate plants on 
the Tennessee. River 
shall 


at Muscle Shoals, 
have progressed sufficiently for 
Americans to learn the great lessons as 
to how best to serve the public with such 
projects, then development will follow in 
other great interstate’ and international 
water courses, the House Committee on 
Military Affairs says in its report on the 
Muscle Shoals bill (H. R. 5081), submitted 
to the House April 20. 


“YP Lat Yevised from the original draft. 


of. the administration program, after 
hearings, was reintroduced by Representa- 
tive Hill (Dem.), of Montgomery, Ala., 
April 20 and plans were laid by its Com- 
mittee sponsors to expedite action on it 
in the House. It would create a Ten- 


}messee Valley Authority as an adminis- 


trative agency to arrange immediately for 
operation of present and future works on 
the Tennessee. 


Would Build Dam 


It would start activities in the big Mus- 
cle Shoals power and nitrate plant in 
Alabama and build the Cove Creek Dam 
on the Tennessee tributary, the Clinch 
River in Tennessee. 

It would require the Government first 
to try to lease, purchase or condemn ex- 
isting electric transmission lines before 
building Government transmission lines 
as originally proposed; if would'lease the 
nitrate plants and if the lease fails within 
an 18-month period: the Government 
would operate them; and would stipulate 
a minimum production of nitrogenous 
plant food for the first three years. After 
the construction of Cove Creek Dam and 
Dam No. 3 at Muscle Shoals, the building 
of any other dams would depend on mar- 
ket demands, 


Bond Issue Proposed 

The bill authorizes an appropriation of 
$10,000,000 out of the Federal Treasury to 
enable a prompt starting of the opera- 
tions and the Corporation would be au- 
thorized to sell $50,000,000 worth of bonds 
to finance the undertaking. The War De- 
partment already has ordered’ surveys 
with a view to construction of the Cove 
Creek Dam, as part of the power project, 
in anticipation of enactment of the bill 
by Congress. The Department’s district 
engineer at Chattanooga, Tenn., is ex- 
pected by the Department immediately to 
order survey parties out into that area 
to determine first the overflow of the 
Cove Creek Reservoir with a view to 
establishing the boundaries of the 60,000- 
acre Cove Creek storage basin. 

The Muscle Shoals bill has been in- 
troduced in both Houses. The Norris bill, 
out of the Senate Committee on Agricul- 
ture, already has, been reported to the 
Senate and is on the calendar of that 
body for action. 

The House Committee on Military Af- 





[Continued on Page 12, Column 1.] 


How States’ Revenues Are Affected 





MERICAN motorists operated more 

than 24,136,000 motor vehicles in 
1932, but this was 2,364,000 fewer than 
were in use in 1929. 

Revenues received by the States in 
1932 from registration fees, permits, etc., 
totaled $23,567,000 less than the total for 
1929 and were $20,000,000 below the total 
for 1931. 

The first decrease ever shown in au- 
tomobile registration was in 1931, when 
there was a decline of 2.8 per cent from 
1930, but in 1932 the decrease amounted 
to 6.6 per cent from 1931. 


In 1931, 10 States showed increases in 
registration, while last year only the 
States of Connecticut and Washington 
recorded increases. Compared with 1930, 
the registrations in 1932 showed an in- 
crease only in the State of Washington. 

Total registrations of motor vehicles 
of all kinds, as shown by reports from 
the States to the Bureau of Public 
Roads, Department of Agriculture, made 
public April 22, numbered 24,136,879 in | 


u 
» 


1932, representing a decline of 6.6 per 
cent from 1931. 

The decrease in registrations of pas- 
senger vehicles, including taxis and 
buses, was practically the same as for 
trucks and tractors. The automobiles, 
taxis and buses totaled 20,903,422, a de- 
cline of 6.5 per cent, and motor trucks 
and road tractors totaled 3,233,457, a 
decline of 6.7 per cent. 

Over the three-year period the num- 
ber of vehicles operating has showed 
little change in somé of the States where 
registrations are high. New York, for 
instance, had 2,241,930 machines licensed 


| last year; the 1929 total was 2,263,259. 


In California the decline was hardly 
noticeable, amounting to fewer than 3,- 
000 cars in three years. The 1932 regis- 
trations totaled 1,974,341. 

Pennsylvania licenses fell off 69,000 in 
the period, dropping to 1,664,021 last 
year. 


In Illinois there was a more noticeable | 


[Continued on Page 11, Column 7.] 


er is being daily increased from the es- 
| timated 13,000,000 of unemployed. The 
| total relief expenditures for 1932 by Féd- 
eral, State and local agencies were $1,000, 
000,000 with indications that the current 
| year will show an increase of 1,300 per 
cent above the normal amount required 
for relief purposes in pre-depression years. 

These figures were given by Represen- 
tative Steagall (Dem.), of Ozark, Ala. 
chairman of the House Committee on 
Banking and Currency, in reporting the 
Lewis unemployment relief bill (H. R. 
| 4606), which was passed by the House 
| April 21 by a vote of 331 to 42. 


Measure Sent to Senate 


The measuse now will be sent to the 
Senate, which already has passed the Wag- 
ner relief bill (S. 812). The Senate bill, 
however, while identical with the Lewis 
bill, was laid aside in the House on a chal- 
lenge of constitutionality because legisla- 
tion concerning revenues must originate 
in the House. 

The Children’s Bureau, Department of 
Labor, reports that work relief increased 
jrapidly in February, nearly $1,000,000 
more having been expended than in the 
preceding month. This was shown in the 
Bureau’s monthly report on public and 
private relief in 123 ‘cities of 50,000 og 
more population. 


Relief in Cities 


The total expenditure for various types 
of public and private relief as reported 
by 989 agencies in 123 cities increased ® 
per cent form $33,257,469 in January 
$35,908,860 in February, a rise of 36° 
cent over February, 1932. 

Federal, State, and local funds continued 
to finance an increasing proportion of 
relief expenditures reported by public and 
private agencies. Between February, 1932, 
and February, 1933, expenditures from 
public .funds increased 72 per cent, while 
those from private funds decreased 47 per 
cent. 

The Federal relief bill as passed by 
the House provides for a maximum of 
to the States and their subdivisions. It 
makes a congressional declaration that the 
pres®@nt economic depression has created a 
serious emergency, due to widespread un- 
employment and increasing inadequacy 
of State and local relief funds, making it 
imperative for the Federal Government to 
cooperate more effectively with States and 
Territories and the District of Columbia. 


Security Issues Provided 


It directs the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation to make available out of its 
funds not exceeding $500,000,000 additional 
to all other funds that Corporation has 
for its normal activities. 1t provides that 
this additional $500,000,000 shall be raised 
by notes, debentures or other obligations 
to be issued by the Corporation, subject, 
however, to approval of issuance at such 
times and in such amounts, within that 
maximum, as the President may approve, 

The bill creates a Federal Emergency 
Relief Administration, headed by an Ad= 
ministrator, to be appointed by the Presi< 
; dent and confirmed by the Senate, at a 
salary not exceeding $8,500 and travel and 
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Greater Protection 
'__ For Black Bass 


Marked Progress Noted in Re 
cent State Legislation to 
Prevent Extinction 


Considerable progress has been made so 
far this year in the enactment of State 
laws providing better protection to the 
black bass, according to the Bureau of 
Fisheries, which has been cooperating 
under the terms of the Federal black bass 
law with the States in obtaining better 
laws. 

In Alabama, where little or no protec- 
tion had been afforded previously to 
black bass under State law, a bill was 


lature, and signed by the Governor, which 
prohibits the sale of black bass caught 
in the State, and provides a daily limit 
of 10 black bass and a size limit of 11 
inches from tip of nose to fork of tail. 

The new law also prohibits export, ex- 
| cepting that nonresident licensed anglers 
may take from the State one day’s limit 
for personal use; game fish may be taken 
|}only by angling; and provision is made 
for a part-time nonresident fishing li- 
cense for a period of seven days cost- 
ing $2. 


Law Passed in Arkansas 
In Arkansas a law recently passed pro- 
vides for a two months’ closed season on 
black bass covering a part of the spawn- 
ing period, a daily limit of 15 and a size 
limit of 10 inches. The Arkansas law pre= 
viously prohibited the sale of black bass 
regardless of where taken, so the black 
| bass laws of this State are now entirely 
satisfactory, according to the Bureau of 
Fisheries, and the State is in a position 
to obtain the maximum benefit under the 
| Federal Black Bass Law regulating inter- 

state transportation of black bass. 


In North Delece:e bill has just passed 


[Continued on Page 5, Column 1.] 









passed at the extra session of the Legis- ’ 




















































































































RBH 2 
Reaching Accord. 
On Duplication 


: In Tax Sources 


| 

Conflicts Over State and_| 

- Federal Rights to Place. 
Various Kinds of Taxes) 
Discussed at Meeting 


[Continued from Page 1.1 


; 1a |] 
abling and consenting act which wou iy 
facilitate interstate compacts on taxation | 
Concerning State taxation the | | 
mmission recommends that no further | |! 


,problems. 


“tobacco taxes be adopted by the States'| 


‘and that taxation on beer, except that im- |) 


_posed for regulatory purposes, shall be 


restricted to the Federal Government. | 


: inly 
Since gasoline taxes are used main 
for creating road construction funds their | 


‘application should be left with the State ||) 


governments, said the Commission in pre-| 
.senting its recommendations. 
“that ail Federal taxes on gasoline should 
.be relinquished by the end of the next | 


fiscal year, June 30, 1934. i} 


Electrical energy taxes, the Commission 


told the Congressional group, should be) ]) 


“left to the States because of the wide| 
*yariation in the conditions of manufac-| 
ture and distribution of electricity. On 
the other hand, tobacco taxes should be 
left to the Federal Government and 
further levies should not be imposed by 
the States as such increases would ad- 
versely affect tobacco sales and thus 
lower the total revenue available from 
this source. 

Sine Congressional Committee represent- 
“‘atives concurred with the Commission in 
jts attitude toward gasoline taxes and 
“electrical energy taxes, Mr. Toll said. They 
stated that they were in favor of restor- 
“ing these taxes to the States, although 
they indicated such action is not probable 
‘nntil the present emergency situation is 
éover. : 

The Commission urged that some imme-_ 
diate Congressional action be taken to in- 
‘aicate the attitude of Congress on these 
questions. 

Need of Cooperation : 

% Asked by members of the Commission 
what they thought of having legislative 
recommendations made to the Federal 
“Government by representatives of the 
States, the Congressional conferees said 
that they were thoroughly in favor of such 
cooperation. 

Further action may be taken by the 
Commission to secure passage of congres- 
sional legislation to encourage compacts 
between States to adjust taxation prob- 
lems, Senator Toll said. ae : 

He also stated that the Commission 4s 
attempting to improve its organization so 
that it can maintain its contact with the 
Federal Government. The bringing about 
of conferences of representatives of the 
State governments and Federal legislators 
in regard to legislative problems has been 
one of the major objects of the American 
Legislators’ Association during the eight 
years of its existence, Senator Toll pointed 
out. 

Other Problems Involved 

The association is the sponsor of the 
Interstate Assembly and was responsible 
for the calling of the interstate body in | 
its first session last February in Wash- 
‘ington. 

The Commission is now planning to ex- 
plore further the subject of the general 
sales tax to recommend measures to pre-| 
vent the threatened development of seri- 
cus conflicts in this field. It held a meet- 
ing April 22 to discuss this and other 
taxation problems. 

In a memorandum prepared for the con- 
ference, the Commisison points out that 
the depression has resulted in the enact- 
ment of an increasingly large number of 
new taxes, many of which are duplica- 
tions of taxes already in existence. 

Five States have adopted income ‘taxes 
since the beginning of the present year, 
and bills providing such taxes are now 
pending in the Legislatures of seven other 
States. 

Within the same period, 10 States have 
adopted general sales taxes and similar 
measures are pending in the Legislatures 
of 13 other States. Bills providing for 
taxes on the sale of tobacco products, a 
field of taxation heretofore primarily re- 
stricted to the Federal Government were 
pending in 13 States on April 12. 

The Commission points out that it does 
not object to both the Federal Govern- 
ment and the State Government using the 
same tax base, provided that it is done 
without unfairness to the taxpayer or dan- 
ger of impairing the productivity of tax 
sources. 

Changes in taxation policies are to be 
secured, not through methods of Federal 


It urged) 


be, 


Emergency Grants 
To States for Relief 


« « 


THE STATE OF THE UNION TODAY » » 





Dropping the Gold Standard---Currency Expansion---Pruning Government Costs---Control of 
Production---The Nation’s Relief Bill---Lower Postal Rates 


\ * 


MERICA’ QUITS THE GOLD STANDARD. 
The United-States was definitely taken off the 
international gold standard April 19 when 
President Roosevelt placed an embargo on all gold 
exports except those: earmarked for foreign govern- 
ments and for balances in exchange for commercial 
trade movements. ‘ His announced purpose is to bring 
about a raised and controlled price level of commodi- 
ties. 

The embargo was the first step toward a controlled 
expansion of the currency. The next step was taken 
April 20 when he sent to Congress a bill giving him 
discretionary powers to issue $3,000,000,000 of new 
currency, devaluate the gold dollar within limits and 
to accept part payments of war debts in silver. This 
bill was offered in the Senate April 21 as an amend- 
ment to the farm relief bill and in the House as a 
separate, measure. 


Mr. Roosevelt reached his decision to embargo gold 
exports on April 15 and while the order was not is- 
sued until April 20 no exports had been permitted in 
the interval except those previously authorized. 


For the past year the dollar has been shot at by 
cheaper money countries and the President decided 
to quit competition and let the dollar seek its own 
level on foreign exchange without further artificial 
stimulation. He regards this as a constructive move 
as putting America on a footing with other nations 
in the matter of trade as well as enhancing the 
chances of getting together with all nations on a 
more stable money basis than the old 40 per cent 
gold standard. The President also feels that a con- 
trolled credit should go hand in hand with a controlled 
currency. 


Mr. Roosevelt has emphasized that his program is 
aimed at increased commodity prices and a controlled 
price situation, one that should not be permitted to 
go too high. He hopes to attain it with’some new 
form of gold standard, a different gold reserve to 
currency, and this will be threshed out in the con 
ferences with representattéves of foreign governments 
now in progress at the White House and later in 
the world economic conference. 

The President does not feel that the currency meas- 
ures obviate the necessity for the farm relief bill. 
While one objective of the farm measure, that of 
higher commodity prices, will be met, the other objec- 
tive of control of surplus agricultural production still 
remains. 


x * 


RUNING GOVERNMENT COSTS. Additional 
P and far-reaching powers,to reduce Government 
costs are proposed for the President under the 
independent office appropriation bill submitted by the 
Budget Bureau April 20. As given the House Ap- 
propriations Committee by Director Douglas the bill 
itself carries $368,000,000 less than the billion dollar 
measure for the same purpose vetoed by President 
Hoover at the close of the last Congress. The cut 
in the veterans’ administration alone is more than 
$460,000,000. 

The President recommended a rider to the appro- 
priation measure giving him authority to cancel or 
modify Government contracts and to readjust the 
charges for services rendered or material sold by the 
Government where the services have been rendered 
or the articles sold at less than cost. He also asked 
authority for the automatic retimement of all Gov- 
ernment employes who have hdd 30 years’ service as 
of July 1 next on the basis of existing retirement pay 
and to furlough Army officers on half pay at his dis- 
cretion. 

No estimates were submitted as to the number of 
civil employes that might be affected by this power 
of retirement. Director Douglas pointed out in a 
statement April 21 that it is not contemplated that 
those who have had 30 years’ service or more neces- 


sarily will be discharged. The President would have 
broad powers of exception in this respect. 

As to the Army the President has had before him 
for some days a War Department plan involving the 
retirement of some 3,000 officers and reduction of the 
Army enlisted personnel by from 12,000 to 15,000 
men. This program was submitted in response to 


the President’s demand for a cut of $144,000,000 in- 


the Army budget for next year. Of this amount $90,- 
000,000 would be taken from the Department’s purely 
military activities and the remainder from its various 
civil functions. The plan involves the transfer of all 
rivers and harbors work from the Engineer Corps to 
the proposed construction bureau of the Department 
of the Interior. 
x * 


EGULATING WAGES AND PRODUCTION. 
Industry and labor will be heard by the House 
Labor Committee before a final draft of the 
pending proposals. for Government regulation of 
wages, hours and production of goods moving in in- 
terstate commerce is completed. The hearings will 
begin April 24 and the Committee will have under 
consideration the Black bill as passed by the Senate, 
the Connery bill already reported to the House, and 
the draft measure submitted by the Secretary of 
Labor. 

Inasmuch as the President recently stated that he 
had asked Secretaries Perkins and Roper to study 
this legislation it is assumed the Perkins bill repre- 
sents his views. Under the terms of this measure 
the Secretary of Labor would be empowered to limit 
the total hours of operation of any plant when it 
is found that such plant is disturbing and preventing 
a fair balance of production in the industry involved. 
The bill retains the six-hour-five-day week provision 
for all factories and mines with the exception of cer- 
tain seasonal industries, where the eight-hour day 
and forty-hour week would be permitted not to ex- 
ceed 10 weeks in any one year. 

In addition the Secretary of Labor is given au- 
thority to set aside the anti-trust laws in the interest 
of agreements designed to prevent overproduction. 
Beards would be established to investigate the hours 
of work and wages and to establish a “wage fairly 
and reasonably commensurate with the value of sery- 
ices rendered or sufficient for the maintenance of a 
reasonable standard of living.” Explaining this pro- 
vision of the bill Secretary Perkins said its intent 
is to establish the principles of a minimum wage, not 
a standard wage, to be fixed as she suggests in those 
cases where the fall of wages threatens reasonable 
standards of living. 

The Perkins bill omits the provision in the Connery 
bill which would prohibit the importation of com- 
modities not produced under like conditions, of labor 
abroad. Industrial representatives here have stated 
they will make a strong effort for its inclusion, con- 
tending that otherwise American producers would be 
placed at a great disadvantage with foreign competi- 


tors. 
x * 


HE NATION’S RELIEF BILL. More than 
| 4,000,000 families are on relief lists of the 
country and relief expenditures of Federal, 
State and local agencies last year were $1,000,000,000. 
These figures were given the House April 20 by Rep- 
resentative Steagall in a report on the Lewis measure 
authorizing the Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
to advance $500,000,000 to the States to meet their 
relief needs. The fund woud be raised by the sale 
of the Corporation’s debentures. This bill was passed 
‘April 21. 

In the first three years of the depression, Mr. Stea- 
gall stated, the cost of relief work has doubled each 
year over the one preceding and for the first two 
months of this year reports show an additional 500 


INFORMATION DERIVED FROM OFFICIAL SOURCES ae * 


per cent increase over the corresponding months of 
1929. He explained that these figures forecast an in- 
crease for the current year of 1,300 per ‘cent above 
of the Corporation’s debentures. The bill was passed 
April 21. ‘ 

The Senate has passed a similar bill introduced by 
Mr. Wagner. This was challenged in the House on 
the constitutional ground that a money bill could not 
originate in the Senate. The Wagner bill was referred 
to the House Judiciary Committee where it remains 
and in the meanwhile the Lewis bill was brought in. 
It will be sent to the Senate in lieu of the Wagner bill. 


x * 


ANKING REFORMS AND BANK AID. AIl- 

B though thrown into the background by the more 

spectacular developments of the gold embargo 

and proposed expansion of the currency, work on the 

Glass banking reform bill continues and the Treasury 
is going ahead with its plans. to aid closed banks. 

Senator Glass says that some form of insurance or 
guarantee ofdeposits will be contained in the bill now 
before his Committee, but the attitude of the Ad- 
ministration to this feature has not been disclosed. 
Secretary Woodin announced his intention of dis- 
cussing it with the governors of the Federal reserve 
banks with whom he has been in conference in work- 
ing for. 

An amendment has been written into the Glass bill 
by which mutual savings banks and Morris Plan 
banks would be permitted to share in the deposit 
guaranty plan. ; 

Secretary Woodin stated that while the primary 
meeting purpose of his meetings with the Federal re- 
serve bank governors April 19, 20 and 21 was to work 
out a method for the reopening of banks still closed, 
other subjects such as pending banking legislation, 
employment of credit now idle in banks and general 
conditions were also discussed. Mr. Woodin said he 
got a hopeful picture from the reserve bank govern- 
ors. “There has been an improvement all over the 
country in almost all lines,” he stated. “The rise in 
commodity prices certainly has brought new hope to 
the farm communities. But we are not in the middle 
of a boom or even starting one.” 


xk * 


OSTAL RATES AND TAXES. The House has 
P voted to shift the Federal tax on electric cur- 
rent from the consumer to the producing util- 
ity. The proposal was offered by Representative 
Whittington as an amendment to the bill passed April 
20 to extend the Federal gasoline tax for another 
year and to give the President authority to readjust 
postal rates of all classes when he finds it advisable 
in the interests of the public or the postal service. 

The revenue bill of 1932 as passed by the House 
did place the electricity tax on the producer but was 
changed to a charge on the consumer by the Confer- 
ence Committee which adjusted the differences in.the 
bill as amentied by the Senate. The change was ac- 
cepted by both Houses. Mr. Whittington reminded 
the House that its leaders had promised to correct 
this when opportunity offered. That opportunity had 
now arrived he said, and his amendment prevailed 
by a teller vote of 153 to 73. 

In discussion of the postal features of the bill the 
question was raised as to the President’s intentions 
under the authority given him as to second, third and 
fourth-class mail matter in the effort to wipe out the 
postal deficit of $72,000,000. Representative Ragon, 
a member of the Ways and Means Committee, from 
which the bill was reported, declared the second-class 
mail rate, which applies to newspapers and 
periodicals, a subsidy and if he “did not think the 
President would use the authority granted him” he 
would not vote for the measure. 

The bill now goes to the Senate and as a revenue 
measure is to be given early action in that body. 
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INSURING THAT BREWING PERMITS 





“4 Contesting Right 
To Force Illinois 


To Spend Money 


Lesislative Rejection of 
Plan to Finance Sewage 
Disposal Conflicts With 
Supreme Court Decree 


The Legislature of the State of Illinois 
and a special master of the Supreme Court 
of the United States are in direct conflict 
over the question of the right of the Su- 
preme Court to require t State, or the 
Chicago Sanitary District, to construct 
sewage disposal plants so as to reduce the 
diversion of water from Lake Michigan. 





The Master, in recommendations to the 
court, March 13, after a hearing on com- 
plaint of other States bordering Lake 
Michigan that Illinois is not acting under 
a former decree of the Supreme Court, 
held that Illinois should be enjoined tao 


| appropriate through its General Assembly 
| before July 1, 1933, the sum of $35,000,000 
;to be expended before Oct. 1, 1934, and 


the same amount each year thereafter 


| | until the work is completed. 


The Illinois House of Representatives, 


| April 18, defeated a bill to authorize the 


Chicago Sanitary District to issue $100,- 
000,000 in bonds to provide funds for the 
sewage disposal plants. It was declared 
also that under present conditions in Chi- 
cago the taxpayers can not meet. the addi-« 
tional burden involved. 

Neighbor States Protest 

The Supreme Court, April 17, heard 
arguments on the matter, but no decision 
|has yet been made. 
| The original controversy arose several 
years ago, when other States protested the 
diversion of large quantities of water from 
|Lake Michigan by the City of Chicago 
| The case eventually reached the Supreme 
| Court, which decreed that the diversion 
should be progressively decreased and 
sewage disposal plants constructed before 
| Dec. 31, 1938. 

This decree was issued April 21, 1930. 
Subsequently the protesting States -ap- 
pealed to the court on the ground that 
no steps were being taken by the Chicaga 
Sanitary District or the State of Illinois 
to comply with the decree. It is this 
phase of the case that is under consideras 


tion by the court. 


| ‘Surplus Midshipmen 


May Lose Gratuity 


| Secretary Swanson Would Stop 
Sea Pay of Dismissed Cadets 


A saving to the Federal Government ol 
about $156,000 annually for this and the 
| next two or three fiscal years is contems 
plated under legislation proposed by thé 
Secretary of the Navy, Claude A. Swans 
| son, submitted to Congress April 10 to obs 
| viate the payment of one year’s sea pay 
to surpius graduates of the United States 
| Naval Academy at Annapolis, Md. 
“When the law granting one year’s sea 
|pay to surplus graduates of the Naval 
Academy was enacted, midshipmen, fol« 
lowing their four years’ course at thé 
Academy, performed two years’ service ai 
sea and were not. discharged until aftei 
this total of six years’ course. Passed mid« 
|shipmen really performed two years’ serve 
ice to the Government at sea, and, ac 
cording to Secretary Swanson, Congres! 
of that day considered it equitable t¢ 
grant a bonus to these surplus “middies” 
who were forcibly separated from thé 
| naval service because of lack of vacancies 
|in the line of the Navy. 

Nowadays surplus graduates have not 
performed any service or given any return 
to their Government for their education 
|at all commensurate with that rendered 
by passed midshipmen of half a century 
|ago. They have been given an excellent 
|education for four years, with a salary 
ample to permit thefn to save considerable 
| money. 

“Since this saving feature has been ad- 
ministered for the midshipmen primarily 
to provide funds to pay for uniforms upon 
being commissioned,” the Secretary said, 
‘it follows that most of the graduates 
who fail to receive commissions will have 
‘approximately $1,000 to their credit. 














New State Taxes--- 


coercion but through friendly negotiation Loans Advanced by Reconstruc- 
and agreement between representatives of tion Finance Corporation 
the States and Federal legislative bodies. 

according to the Commission. 

In general, the Commission suggests 
that the Federal Government should re- 
frain from utilizing taxes upon which the 
States depend and which they are capa- 
ble of administering efficiently. Likewise 
certain fields of taxation should be left 
to the Federal Government. 


The Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
has announced new loans for emergency 
relief and for financing self-liquidating 
projects as follows: 

April 15 

Public Market Co., Portland, Oreg.: For 
self-liquidating project, not to exceed 

Those present at the conference on April | $724,625, to be advanced for purchase of 
21 included: Senator Seabury C. Mastick, Public Market Co. 6 per cent mortgage 
of New York; William B. Belknap, of Ken- |0Mds not to exceed $775,000 par value at 
tucky; R. Beverley Herbert, of South |® Price of 93.5; proceeds to be applied to 
Carolina: State Slanator Karl @. Lewis, of construction of market facilities for mer- 
Ohio; State Senator Ben G. O'Neal, of chants and farmers, including: cold and 
Texas; State Senator Henry Parkman Jr., dry storage facilities and»sufiicient park- 
of Massachusetts; State Senator Alvin me eee ee Smee. » relief in 71 
Reis, of Wisconsin; Philip Sterling, of amivatinn $571 597 ee 
Pennsylvania; State Senator George d for Vv ri : liti ae bdi ae 
Woodward, of Pennsylvania; Leon Metzer, oe 370 a a re 
Secretary of Revenue,.of Pennsylvania;|° ~ " — 

United States Senator Pat Harrison 
(Dem.), of Mississippi; Representative 
Robert L. Doughton (Dem.), of Laurel 
Springs, N. C.; Representative Frank 
Crowther (Rep.), of Schenectady, N. Y.; 
Representative Fred M. Vinson (Dem.), of 
Ashland, Ky.; C. H. Morrissette, Virginia Various political subdivisions, $1,615,287. 
Tax Commissioner; Henry Long, Massa-| Missouri: For emergency relief in 
chusetts Tax Commissioner; C. J. Hunkin | Seven counties, $9,367. Previous loans ad- 
and Walter Jaeger, Department of Com- | vanced for various political subdivisions, 
merce; Professor Clarence Heer, Research | $3.835,265. 
Consultant of the Interstate Commission; Montana: 
L. H. Parker, Chief of Staff of Subcom- | Counties, $1,600. Previous loans advanced 
mittee on Double Taxation, C. F. Stam, |for various political subdivisions, $67,085. 
counsel for Joint Committee on Internal, Virginia: For emergency relief in two 
Revenue Taxation. political subdivisions, $11,601. 
oa wl ee loans advanced for various political sub- 
=) a ° , divisions, $3,391,794. 
New Chief of Aeronautics Kansas: For relief in 55 counties, $144,- 
ia s aw . 271. Previous loans advanced for various 
Named im Navy Department political subdivisions, $2,448,663. 

Maine: For relief in two political sub- 
divisions, $16,000. Previous loans advanced 
for various subdivisions, $127,740. 


April 19 


Idaho: For emergency relief in 41 coun- 

various political subdivisions, $950,616. 
Iowa: For emergency relief in 66 coun- 

ties, $515,300. Previous loans advanced for 


The President has selected Captain 
Ernest J. King to succeed Rear Admiral 
Moffett, who perished in the “Akron” dis- 
aster, as Chief of the Bureau of Aeronau- Washington: 
tics of the Navy Department. Captain | $1,800. Previous loans advanced for vari- 
King served as Assistant Chief of Aero- | ous political subdivisions, $4,749.330. 
nautics from August, 1928, to April, 1929 April 21 
He was selected for promotion to the ; P in 
grade of real admiral Dec. 11, 1932, and is; Florida: For relief in 52 counties, $100,- 
now under instruction at the Navy War 979. Previous loans advanced for various 
College. Captain King was born in Loran, | Political subdivisions, $3,758,533. 

Ohio, Nov. 23, 1878, and appointed to the| Georgia: 
Naval Academy in 1897. 


Cross. | $1,096,921.22. 


‘ 


ties, $75,950. Previous loans advanced for | 


For emergency relief in two | 


Previous | 


For relief in two counties, | 


CO ONLY TO THE LAW-ABIDING 


Justice Department to Determine if Any of 
Permittees Have Criminal Records > 


Examination of the 


brewery permits are to be issued and 
nation-wide investigation to determine 
whether any permits have fallen into the 
hands of persons with criminal records 
has been undertaken hy the Attorney 
General, Homer S. Cummings, the Direc- 
tor of the Bureau of Prohibition, A. V. 
Dalrymple, and the Director of the Bu- 
reau of Industrial Alcohol, Dr. James M. 
Doran. 

Killing of two alleged gang members in 
Elizabeth, N. J., and the discovery of a 
| Federal permit on the person of one of 


policy on which 


Confirmations by Senate 


The following nominations have been 
confirmed by the Senate as of the dates 
| given: 

‘April 17. Edward M. Watson, to be 
| fourth judge, Circuit Court, First Circuit 
of Hawaii. Clifton Matthews, to be United 
States Attorney, District of Arizona. 

April 20. James A. Donohoe, to be 
United States District Judge, District of 
| Nebraska. Jahn Collier, to be Commis- 
sioner of Indian Affairs. 

The following nominations have been 
sent to the Senate by the President: 

April 20. To be Chief of the Bureau of 
Aeronautics, Navy Department: Captain 
Ernest J. King; Foreign Service Officer to 
be also a Consul General: James B. Young, 
| of Pennsylvania; to be Ambassador Extra- 
‘ordinary and Plenipotentiary to Italy: 
| Breckinridge Long of Missouri. 

April 21. To be Ambassador Extraordi- 
nary and Plenipotentiary to Cuba: Sum- 
ner Welles of Maryland; to be First As- 
sistant Secretary of the Interior: Theodore 
| A. Walters of Idaho, vice Dixon; to be a 
|} member of the Federal Farm Board: 
| Francis Winfred Peck of Minnesota; to be 

Register of the Land Office at Salt Lake 


aan For relief in 61 political sub-| City, Utah: Thomas F. Thomas of Utah, | of 
For services in | divisions, $490,040. Previous loans ad-| vice Taylor; to be Director of the Coast| Treasury Department 
the World War he was awarded the Navy | vanced for various political subdivisions,! and Geodetic Survey: Raymond 8. Pat-| Woodin. 


ton of Ohio. Reappointment. 


1 


them led Dr. Doran, on April 18, to order 
representatives of five New Jersey brew- 
eries to appear before authorities in Phila- 
delphia and show cause why their licenses 
should not be revoked. Similar action may 
be taken elsewhere in the country, Dr. 
Doran said. 

Asked whether he had any connection 
with the granting of the licenses involved, 
Director Dalrymple replied that he had 
urged the expediting of permit issuance 


|}in New Jersey and Pennsylvania. The 


reason, he explained, was to “give all 
brewers an even break” and to make cer- 


|tain that none would be held up “under 


the guise of further investigation.” 
Director Dalrymple denied the forcing 


, of any permit through the Bureau of In- 


Of Nominations to Office | 


dustrial Alcohol by his Bureau. He de- 
clared that Aaron Shapiro, lawyer for two 
of the breweries called before Federal au- 
thorities by Dr. Doran, had called upon 
him before permits were issued. He added 
that he would take steps to cancel per- 
mits issued through fraud or to improper 
persons if the Bureau of Industrial Alco- 
| hol is merged with his Bureau, as he has 
recommended. Whether the consolidation 
takes place or not, he said, he will in the 
future insist that all permit applications 
be scrutinized by his Bureau. 

Meanwhile, Attorney General Cum- 
mings, Director Dalrymple’s immediate 
superior, announced that enough had oc- 
curred in the New Jersey situation and 
over the country to warrant his making 
an independent investigation. He still 
hoped, he said, that Dr. Doran and Mr. 
| Dalrymple ceuld work out a policy with- 
out appeal to him. 

The Attorney General pledged himself 


;to do all he could to keep lawless ele- | 


ments out of the brewing business. The 
law furnished grounds for such discrimina- 
tion, he said. 
Issuance of permits 
wineries is now a function of the Bureau 
Industrial Alcohol, which is in the 
under Secretary 


Recourse is had to the Bureau 
| of Prohibition, however, in exceptional 


to breweries and | 


Their Validity - 


|Levies Are Voided by Court 
| Rulings in Arizona, Illinois 
| And Washington 


Sate tax laws recentity enacted have just 
;been declared unconstitutional by lower | 


courts in three States—Arizona, Illinois 
}and Washington. Taxing officials in these 
| States have either taken or contemplate 


|taking appeals to the respective State su- | 


|preme courts from these rulings. Litiga- 


}tion involving the validity of other new | 


| tax statutes Is pending in other States. 


| In the State of Washington, Judge D. | 


|F. Wright of the Thurston County §u- 
perior Court has ruled that the State ‘in- 
come tax law, adopted as an initiative 
| 
| invalid because it violates the provision 
|of the Washington Constitution providirig 
that all taxes must be uniform on the 


|same class of property. The statute pro- | 


| vides for a graduated tax upon incomes. 
The Fourteenth Amendment to the 

| State Constitution declares that “All taxes 

shall be uniform upon the same class of 


property within the territorial limits of*the 


{authority levying the tax,” and defines 
|“property” as including “everything, 
| whether tangible or intangible, subject to 
| ownership.” 
| Judge Wright stated: 


| Who will say that the word ‘everything’ , 
|as used in the Constitution does not in- | 
} 


clude incomes? A graduated income tax 
jis not a uniform tax on the same class 
|of property.” 


Import on Electricity 


| The Illinois retail sales tax law, levying | 


|a 3 per cent tax on retail gross cash re- 


ceipts, was held invalid by Judge Jesse | 
|R. Brown of the Madison County Circuit | 
He issued an injunction restrain- | 


Court. 
ing enforcement of the law. The statute 


[Continued on Page 15, Column 2.] 


| 





cases, especially those involving inquiries | 


about past criminal records. 


j}and the Attorney General tentatively has 
| approved the consolidation of the Bureau 
of Industrial Alcohol with the Bureau of 
Prohibition as a measure calculated to 
| promote economy and efficiency. 


« 


| measure at the election last November, is | 


In his memorandum opinion, | 

“As was said in | 
|the «.rgument it is conceded by the courts | 
|that incomes are ‘subject to ownership. ; 


Director Dalrymple has recommended | 
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Further Powers 
For President to 


Effect Keonomy 


| 


Savings in Armed Services 
And Civil Branches of | 
Government Are Asked; 
Supply Bill Studied 


New power for the President to cut the 
cost of Government is provided in the! 
independent offices supply bill given the | 
House Committee on Appropriations by | 
the Bureau of the Budget. 

Executive authority to scale down or 
cancel Government contracts and effect 
savings in the armed services is proposed 
in an amendment offered April 20 with) 
the approval of President Roosevelt by 
Lewis Douglas, Director of the Bureau 
of the Budget. | 

The amendment would give the Presi- | 
dent power to furlough Army officers at 
will and put them on half pay. It would} 
permit him to suspend or reduce the extra 
pay allowed to Army, Navy and Marine! 
«Corps officers for flying duty. 

The one-year sea-pay allowance now | 
awarded Naval Academy graduates who | 
do not receive service appointments could | 
- be eliminated. 

A 15 per cent cut in the pay of officers 
and employes of the Government in in- 
sular possessions is permitted. 

Retirement of Workers 

Federal employes who have been in the 
service 30 years or more could be retired 
on retirement or annuity pay. 

Director Douglas made the following 
statement April 21 on the retirement pro- 
vision: 

“The provision authorizing the retire- 
ment, with retirement privileges, of Fed- 
eral employes who have been in service for 
. more than 30 years is for the purpose of 
. meeting the situation which will develop) 
under the retrenchment program. 

“It is not contemplated, under the pro- 
vision of the act, that those who have béen 
in the service more than 30 years will be, 
of necessity, discharged. 

“The President is given broad power to 


except those who have been in the service 

years or more.” 

Price of Articles Sold 

Prices of articles or services sold by Gov- 
ernment departments and agencies could 
*be raised. 

The Botanic Gardens would be trans- 
ferred to the Department of Agriculture. 

The clause covering contracts provides 
that the President may determine what 
compensation should be paid the contract- 





ing party, with permission granted for suit | 





against the United States if further re- 
covery is sought. 

The Bureau of the Budget has reduced 
estimates in the independent offices supply 
bill, which was vetoed by President Hoover 
at the close of the last Congress, 
$1,083,567,534 to $615,159,926. 


Pensions to veterans have been reduced | 


. $360,000,000 from. the $945,988,634 provided 
.in the vetoed bill. 
Veterans’ Administrative have been re- 
duced $33,000,000 and it was found that 
the provision for loans on adjusted serv- 
ice certificates could be reduced another 
$50,000,000. 


from Ss 


Administrative costs of |on the condensed and evaporated milk sit- | 


uation and prompt action thereafter as to 







Increasing the 


-Paid Milk 





Quotations Go Up But Action by the Federal Government 
To Assist Producers Is Advocated 





Although the average market price for 
milk throughout the United States is re- 
ported by the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, Department of Agriculture, to 
be slightly higher-in April than in March, 
the question of increasing the price still 
more continues to occupy attention and 
may bring action by the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

The retail price of milk in quart bot- 
tles delivered to family trade varies, ac- 
cording to the report of the Bureau of 


Agricultural Economics, from a low of 5 | 


cents_in Minneapolis, Minn., to a high of 
13 cef%¥~ in Birmingham, Ala.; Washing- 
ton, D. C.; Jacksonville and Tampa, Fla., 
and Durham» and Winston-Salem, N. C. 
The Tampa price was given as ranging 
from 9 to 13 cents and the Washington 
price from 12 to 13 cents. 

Although the lowest price stated was 5 
cents a quart in Minneapolis, in the ad- 
joining city of St. Paul the price was 6 


cents, and in Winona, Minn., it was 8} 


cents. 

Prices in Iowa cities also were near the 
low point, being 6 cents in Davenport and 
7 to 8 cents in ‘other cities. The price 
was 7 to 8 cents in Grand Rapids, Mich., 
and 8 to 9 cents in other Michigan cities. 
It was 7 to 8 cents in Indianapolis, 7 
cents in Wichita, Kans.; 8 cents in To- 


peka, Kans., Rockford, Ill., and Elkhart, | 


Indiana. 
Retail prices in other cities were stated 


| by the Bureau as follows: 


Los Angeles, 9 cents; San Francisco, 11; 
Denver, 10; Hartford, 11; Chicago, 9 (not 
including State tax of 3 per cent); Des 
Moines, 8; Louisville, 10; New Orleans, 
10; Baltimore, 11; Boston, 10; Detroit, 9; 
St. Louis, 10; Omaha, 8; Atlantic City, 
9; Newark, 11;, Albany, 10; New York 
City, 10; Cleveland, 8; Portland, Oreg., 8; 
Philadelphia and Pittsburgh, 9; Memphis, 


|8; Nashville, 10; Dallas, 7 to 9; Salt Lake 


City, 8 to 10; Richmond, 11 to 12; Seattle, 
9 to 10; Milwaukee, 8. 


| Recent Developments 


In Wisconsin Situation 

A second “milk strike” is threatened in 
Wisconsin, although Governor Schmede- 
man has been negotiating with the con- 
denseries and has announced that many 
of them have agreed to increase the price 
15 cents per hundredweight. The New 
York State Milk Control Board, created 
by the 1933 Legislature, has issued an 
order establishing a minimum price of 10 
cents a quart for bottled milk delivered 
to the home. The action was announced 
as being designed to end price wars. 

Senator Ryan Duffy (Dem.), of Wis- 
consin, has informed Governor Schede- 
man that the Federal Government plans 
to’ take early action on the Wisconsin 
milk situation. He sent the following 
telegram to the Wisconsin Governor: 

“Representatives Reilly, Hughes, Cannon, 
and O’Malley and I had interview with 
Secretary Wallace this morning, going 
fully into the Wisconsin milk situation. 
ecretary Wallace assured that immedi- 
ately upon passage of the farm bill, which 
is expected within the next day or two, 
Administration ‘will take immediate action 


balance of milk situation. With this as- 
surance, there is apparently no necessity 
‘or reason for milk strike.” 


Interstate Commerce Commission—re- | Prices Paid by Milk 
| 


duced from $7,137,000 to $5,040,000. 


The Shipping Board's appropriation is| Dealers in Various Sections 


_Teduced from $3,202,000 to $310,000. This 
is accomplished by utilizing unexpended 


funds of the Merchant Fleet Corporation. \tions of the United States for standard | 


Other Reductions 


Federal Trade Commission — Reduced | £4 and used for city distribution as milk} 


from $1,101,000 to $920,000. 


Board of Tax Appeals—$545,000 
$490,000. 


The White House—$427,000 to $363,000 


to 


. including a reduction from $75,000 .to| 


$68,750 in the salary of the President. 
Board for Vocational Education—$2,- 
876,000 to $2,487,000. 


Federal Power Commission—$235,000 to | 


$210,000. 
Radio Commission—$780,000 to $640,000. 
_ _ Civil Service Commission—$1,374,000 to 
~ $1,050,000. 
_ The Farm Board fund was increased 
trom $500,000 to $1,050,000 to include 
$650,000 for the Board proper, with the 
remaining $400,000 for additional re- 
Sponsibilities proposed for the Farm 
Credit Administration under the pending 
bill dealing with farm mortgages. 
Employes’ Compensation Commission— 
Reduced from $4,854,000 to $4,169,000. 
General Accounting Office—$3,918,000 
to $3,280,000. 
Tariff Commission—$945,098 to $800,000. 
Smithsonian Institution—$1,044,692 to 
$820,000. 
... Public Buildings and Public Parks of 
National Capital—$4,184,422 to $3,322,500. 
Federal Board of Mediation—$132,483 to 
$120,000. 
Battle Monuments Commission—$143,- 
322 to $112,000. 
Arlington Memorial 


sion—$282,675 to $198,000. Mountain: Wyoming, Colorado, New 
Fine Arts Commission—$9,258 to $8,800. | Mexico, Idaho, Arizona, Utah, Nevada, 
National Advisory Committee for Aero- | Montana. 

nautics—$821,000 to $695,000. | Pacific: Washington, Oregon, Cali- 
Public Buildings Commission—$91,975 to | fornia. 

$80,000. es : Price changes in the individual markets | 

saa S. Geographical Board—$9,778 to| in the East include an advance of 35 cents | 


Oil Conservation Board—$9,752 to $9,000. | 
, George Rogers Clark Sesquicentennial 
Commission—$98,158 to $96,650. | 
: The Supreme Court building item was 
increased from $2,240,000 to $3,490,000. 
Hearings on the supply bill were begun | 
April 20 by the Committee and it was ex- 
pected to be ready for the House within | 
a week. 


ONE ‘ELECTRIFIED 
RAILWAY IN CHINA 


Survey Shows Total Rail Track- 
age of 12,165 Miles 


China has only 12,165 miles of rail-| 
ways, including those in China proper, 
Manchuria, Kwantung Leased Territory | 

‘ and Kowloon. ’ 

The World Survey of Foreign Railways 

, recently made public by the Transporta- 
; tion Division of the Department of Com- 
' merce says that the common carrier lines 
» operate 11,361.89 miles, of which 1,796.37 
miles are pf main line and 3,565.52 miles 
are branches and sidings. The Chinese 
* Government Railways (part of which are 
under the jurisdiction of the authorities in 
Manchuria) are included in, this group/| 
and aggregate 7,136.15 miles. 
' There is only one electrified steam rail- 
Way operating in China, It has 95.18 miles 
of line. 








Bridge Commis- | 


| The buying prices per hundredweight 
|paid by milk dealers in the various sec- 


|grades of milk testing 3.5 per cent butter- 


}and cream were tabulated by the Bureau 
| of Agricultural Economics for April in 


1932, as follows: 





The States making up the geographic 
sections are as follows: 

New England: Maine, New Hampshire, 
Vermont, 
Connecticut. 

Middle Atlantic: 
sey, Pennsylvania. 

East North Central: Ohio, Illinois, In- 
diana, Michigan, Wisconsin. 

West North Central: 
Missouri, North Dakota, South Dakota, 
Nebraska, Kansas. 

South Atlantic: Delaware, Maryland, 
District of Columbia, Virginia, West Vir- 
ginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
| Georgia, Florida. 
| East South Central: Kentucky, Ten- 
nessee, Alabama, Mississippi. 

West South Central: Arkansas, Louisi- 
ana, Oklahoma, Texas. 


New York, New Jer- 


APRIL 15 TO 


{cent per quart in the retail price in the 
| Louisville, Ky., market; a decline of .12 


| price in Lexington, Ky.; and a decline of 





Market Price 
Producers 





report from Omaha gives evidence of an 
advance of 30 cents per hundredweight in 
the buying price, and of 1 cent per quart 
in the retail price effective in March. 
Price changes in the South included a 
decline of 8 cents per hundredweight in 
the buying price, but an advance of 1 


cents per hundredweight in the buying 


10 cents per hundredweight in the buy- 
ing price in the New Orleans territory. 
In El Paso, Tex., on the other hand, the 
buying price was advanced 15 cents per 
hundredweight. 


With the exception of an advance of 5 
cents per hundredweight in the, buying 
|price for part of the Portland supply, | 
price changes on the Pacific coast were | 
generally in a downward direction. In 
Los Angeles and Pasadena, for instance, 
the dealers’ buying price was reduced 52 
cents per hundredweight, and the retail | 
price 2 cents per quart; and in San Diego 
the buying price will be reduced a total 
of 56 cents per hundredweight in April, 
and the retail price 2 cents per quart. 

Milk consumption continues to fall 
short of that of a year ago, according 
to the Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 
In tHree of the Nation’s leading mar- 
kets—New York, Philadelphia and Bos- 
|ton—receipts of milk in March were 6.9 
per cent lighter than during the same 
month in 1932, and for the first quarter 
|of the year were 7.4 per cent lighter 
than a year ago. Supplies of milk, how- 
ever, continue ample despite a somewhat 
lighter milk flow than at this time in 
1932. 


SOVIET CRITICIZED 
BY SENATOR REED 


Says Recognition Would Lead 
To Spread of Propaganda 


Warning that it would be unwise for the 
United States to recognize the present 
regime in Russia Senator Reed (Rep.), of 
Pennsylvania, addressing the Pennsylvania 
delegation of the Daughters of the Amer- 
ican Revolution in convention in Wash- 
ington April 18, predicted the time will 
come in Russia when a new Napoleon will 
arise to dominate that country and bring 
about a different form of despotism there. 


He said that if Russia is recognized now 
by the United States there would be com- 
munist propaganda established in every 
important city of this country. Senator 
| Reed is a member of the Senate Commit- 
| tee on Foreign Relations. 


“We do not have to guess that this 
would happen,” he continued, “for it ac- 
tually happened in England. The ex- 
change of ambassadors between the two 
countries would be followed by a horde of 
consular representatives and other officials 
and these Russian representatives would 
carry on their communist campaign as 
they did in Great Britain. Recognition 
would mean nothing in promoting trade 
except as it would encourage American 
investors and American business men to 
take risks which are not justified by any- 
thing we know of Russia’s record or of 
the underlying philosophy of the Soviet 
Government. 


“How can we represent to Americans 








comparison with March and with April, 


——1933-—_, 1932 

March April April 

New England ........... $1.92 $1.82 $2.00 
Middle Atlantic ........ 1.50 1.47 1.75 
East North Central...... 1.25 1.25 1.53 | 
West North Central..... 1.19 1.1 1.53 | 
South Atlantic ......... 2.06 2.06 2.40 
East South Central. 1.40 1.45 1.60 
West South Central. 1,24 1.2£ 1.37 
Mountain ........... 1.45 1.45 » 1.68 
DRIED Yoo oas'getnaeara 6<3 1.36 1.54 1.85 
Average, United States $1.47 $1.46 $1.77 | 


Massachusetts, Rhode Island, | 


Minnesota, Iowa, | 


that their property is safe and the credit 
of the Russian government is good when 
| they boast that no contract will be ob- 
served unless they think it is to their in- 
terest to keep it. The United States al- 
ready is selling Russia more goods than 
|any other country and trade persists, not 
| because the Russians love us but because 
| we sell them what they want more cheaply 
than anybody else.” 


The Daughters of the American Revolu- 
tion as a nafional organization has reaf- 





Postage Charged 


For Local Mail 


President Given Power to 
Change Rates on Other 
Classes of Matter in Bill 
Passed by House 

Postage on drop letters would be Peduced 


from three to two cerits and the President 
given wide authority to change existing 


| rates on other classes of mail matter under 


the bill (H. R. 5040) passed by the House 
April 20. The bill also extends the Fed- 
eral gasoline tax of 1 cent a gallon to 
June 30, 1934. The new drop letter rate 
would appy after June 30 next and the 
authority given the President would ex- 
pire June 30, 1934. The bill now goes to 
the Senate. 


The bill was introduced by Representa- 
tive Doughton (Dem.), of Laurel Springs, 


N. C., Chairman of the Ways and Means | 


Committee. 
Effect of Higher Rate 

“Experience has shown,’ the Commit- 
tee said, “that the 3-cent rate has resulted 
in the withdrawal from the mails of a 
considerable quantity of first-class matter 
for local delivery, with a resulting loss in 
revenue. It is believed that the reduced 
rate will result in restoring much of this 
matter to the mails and, on account of the 
increased volume, will eventually add ma- 
terially to the revenue. 


The authority to the President to change 
the rate of postage on any mail matter, 
except the rate fixed by law on first-class 
matter mailed for local delivery, postal 
cards and private mailing or post cards, 
is of temporary charactey, expiring June 
30, 1934, and any changes made by him 
will not be effective after that date. 

Basis of Rate Changes 

The modifications in rates shall be such 
as the President may deem _ advisable 
after a survey, by reason of increase in 
business, the interests of the public, or the 
needs of the postal service, according to 
the committee report. In no case may 
the rate be reduced below 2 cents per 


[Continued on Page 8, Column 4.] 








firmed its opposition to recognition of 
Russia. 


ELECTRICITY TAX 
UPON PRODUCERS 


House Votes to Shift Burden of 
Levy From Consumer 


The Federal tax on electricity would be 
shifted from the consumer to the produc- 
ing utility under a proposal adopted April 


The bill to give the President authority 
to modify postal rates was under consid- 
eration when Representative Whittington 
(Dem.), of Greenwood, Miss., offered an 
amendment to transfer the electricity tax. 
The Chair overruled a point of order that 
the amendment was not germane to the 
pending measure and Mr. Whittington’s 
proposal was adopted by a teller vote of 
153 to 73, 

The tax on electrical current was pro- 
vided in the Revenue Act of 1932 and the 
original House measure placed it on the 
| producer. The change was made while 
;the bill was in conference between the 
|two Houses. Mr. Whittington reminded 
| the House of these circumstances and said 
; the House ha@ voted for the conference | 





| 20 by the House. | 


| F, H. Murphy, General Agent, 1429 Eye St. N. W. 


report that the revenue bill might not be | 
delayed. “We did so,” he said, “on the} 
per hundredweight in the dealers’ buying | promise of the leaders that the House 
price, and of 1 cent per quart in the re-| position in favor of relieving’the consumer 
tail price in a number of Connecticut | of this tax would be asserted at the first 
cities; and an advance of 25 cents per|opportunity. This is the first oppor- | 
hundredweight in the buying price, and 1/ tunity.” 

cent per quart in the retail price in the} 


Pittsburgh market. A decline of 10 cents Soe San ieee 
per hundredweight in the buying price | Andustrial Fatalities Show 
Decrease in New York State | 


was reported from Altoona, Pa. 
In the middle-western States, the 

dealers’ buying price was advanced: 11| Albany, N. Y.— During the month of 
cents per hundredweight, and the retail| March 142 workers died of injuries re- 
price % cent per quart in the Milwaukee | ceived in the course of their employment, 
territory; while in Detroit the buying|according to the monthly statement of 
price declined 20 cents per hundredweight, | Industrial Commisioner Elmer F. Andrews. 
and in Indianapolis the retail price was|This is 10 less than the March average 
lowered 1 to 2 cents per quart. A late!for the preceding five-year period. 


ILEDEFRANCE 
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Trench Line 


end France.... Ask yeur travel agent. 
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Plan to Reduce 





“Of course we are off the gold stand- 
ard,” Secretary of the Treasury William 
H. Woodin, sitting in his office late in the 
afternoon of April 19, made this announce- 
ment. He was explaining an action taken 
by the President on April 15 but not for- 
mally announced until the morning of 
April 19. 

A complete embargo had been laid down 
on exports of gold from the United States, 
and this embargo meant, Secretary 
Woodin explained. that America had gone | 
off the international gold standard. 

The gold standard, as established in the 
United States, was a promise that every 
dollar, whether held by a citizen of this 
country or any foreign creditor of this’ 
country, could be converted into 25.8 grains 
of gold, which was its standard of value. 
Temporarily at least this promise as it ap- 
plied to international contracts was to be 
abrogated, the Secretary said. 


In Effect Since 1873 


The present unit value of the gold dol-| 
lar has been in effect since 1873, and it 
was reaffirmed by Act of Congress adopted 
March 14, 1900, placing the United States 
on the single gold standard. This estab-| 
lishes the dollar as containing 25.8 grains | 
of gold 0.900 fine; in other words, the dol- | 
lar is made up of 900 parts of gold and 100 
parts of alloy. 

The unit of currency. of all gold-using 
countries contains a definitely fixed 
amount of gold. In the United States the | 
pure gold content of the dollar is fixed by | 
law at 23.22 grains of pure gold (1,000 
fine), or 25.8 grains of 0.900 gold. Each 
other gold-using country thus establishes | 
by law the amount of pure gold which its 
unit of currency is to contain. | 

Returning to Gold Basis | 

During the World War prices on a gold} 
basis doubled throughout the world for the | 
reason that most of the world abandoned 
the goid standard and stopped bidding for 
gold. Gold therefore moved to the few 
places where it was freely purchased, and | 
the low demand reduced its value. 

When the various countries attempted | 


Going Off Gold Standard--- 
What It Involves 


How the Action Came About—History of Monetary Gold— 
Why Exportation is Prohibited 


; relation to the money of other countries. 


| be) exported or 


jtion of circulating notes and gold certifi- 


}gold standard during those five weeks. 





to return to a gold basis, the increased 
demand raised the value of gold. Now|! 





pee’? 3 





‘Cost to Taxpayer 


Congress Record 


Curtailed Distribution Is 
Asked in Resolution as 
Million Dollar Expense 
Annually Is Cited 


The Congressional Record costs the 
American taxpayers almost $1,000,000 an- 
nually “mainly for the political benefit of 
members of the House and Senate,” Rep- 
resentative Cannon (Dem.), of Milwaukee, 
Wis., explained in introducing, April 20, a 
bill to reduce free distribution of that 
publication to approximately 5,000 copies 
a day, instead of 31,000 copies daily, while 
Congress is in session. He said such a cur- 
tailment would save the Treasury $4,000 
a day during sessions. 

v | Mr. Cannon asserted such legislation 
in time, more work for the unemployed. | would tend to eliminate “useless nonsensi- 
Standards Are Varied {cal chatter” intended for the folks back 

The type of gold standard in operation| home. He stated that the extensions of 
has varied with different countries. The|temarks, to his mind, are “just another 
Federal Reserve Board has declared that | fraud and abuse,” cited an example of one 
the United States was the only country in| legislator speaking on the floor not. ex- 
the world on a complete gold standard.| ceeding two minutes and the following 
The Board meant that the United States | day there appeared 27 pages of extensions 
imposed no restrictions on gold movements |°f that member's remarks, and declared 
prior to the Executive Order of March 6. | that on many occasions the “extensions of 

Until that order was isued gold could |‘¢™marks”—speeches appearing in the Rec- 
imported free from all | 0rd but not delivered—are written by oth 
governmental restrictions. Full redemp-|¢ts than the members under whose spon 

sorship they appear in the Record. 
Extent of Receipts 


He quoted the Public Printer, George H, 
Carter, as saying in a letter to him April, 
that it cost $983,584 to print the Congres- 
sional Record for the 72d Congress, ‘first 
session, and the total receipts for the Con- 
gressional Record for the same period 
were $9,938. 

The Congressional Record is franked for 
Senators and Representatives and the fig- 
ures quoted do not include the cost of 
carrying these franked copies in the mails 
and the cost of the paper. Public Printer 


again many countries have given up the 
effort to maintain a fixed price on gold, 
but they are still bidding for the world’s 
gold supply. 

When the value of gold decreases, or 
if the dollar should contain less gold, the 
value of the dollar decreases while other | 
money in relation to the dollar goes up. 
More dollars, therefore, are required to 
purchase a given amount of goods, in 





As a result, 
crease. 

Such an increase in prices is consid- 
ered desirable, according to advocates of | 
commodity price raising, because when | 
prices start upward people begin to buy, 
and additional purchases mean increased 
activity, more money in circulation and, 


prices of commodities in- 





cates in a definite amount of gold was 
previded and maintained. Furthermore. | 
the Government was obligated to ex-| 
change gold coin for gold bullion at 
equivalent value without limitation as to 
quantity. 

Since the order of March 6 much of 
this has been changed, and the changes 
culminated in Secretary Woodin’s an- 
nouncement on April 19. Gold could no 
longer be exported free of Government 
restriction. From March 6 to April 15 
gola could be exported only on licenses. 

Technically, Secretary Woodin insisted, 
America remained on the international 





Carter’s letter was as follows: 

“Receipt is acknowledged of your letter 
of April 14, 1933, asking certain informa- 
tion on the printing of the Congressional 
As the 


(Continued on Page 8, Column 7.) 


America had not said that she would al- 
low no exports of gold, but merely that | Record for the last fiscal year. 
[Continued on Page 7, Column 6] | 


THE SYMBOL 
OF STABILITY 


Wherever motor cars are known, the blue and white trade-mark 


of Buick is a symbol of stability. 


It has been so for more than twenty-nine years, irrespective of chang- 


ing motor car standards and changing economic conditions. 


Always, people have found their desire for secure value fully 


satisfied in Buick. 


And today’s Buick is even finer, 


even sturdier, even more desirable 


in every way, than any Buick of the past. 


So, if you are thinking of purchasing a new car this spring, re- 


member that, regardless of the car you buy or the price you pay, there’s 


no greater value than a Buick. 


This is true whether you purchase a Buick listing at $995 or $2055, 
f.o. b. Flint. All are safe investments. All are Buicks through and 


through, built to give more and better miles. 


You can’t go wrong buying a Buick— you never could! Its very . 


name is’a symbol of stability. 


Buick models for 1933 have new, longer wheelbases . . . new Bodies by 
Fisher with Wind-Stream Styling . . . and new Fisher No Draft Ventila- 
tion, Individually Controlled. All are available on liberal G. M. A. C. terms. 


BUICK GIVES MORE AND BETTER MILES 


A 
SZ Oener at MOTORS ><> ‘ 
VALUE 


WHEN BETTER AUTOMOBILES ARE BUILT, BUICK WILL BUILD THEM 


For Printing of 


a 
4 
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Making Best Use How To Get ExPerT ADVICE 
Of Family Dollar. ON YOUR GARDEN PROBLEMS 
B For Home Needs. Information on Spring Planting, Cultivation and Pest Control Provided 


in Government Publications 














By DR. WILLIAM A. TAYLOR, 


rmation Available to 
Info - Chief, Bureau of Plant Industry, Department of Agriculture 


Housewife for Guidance 
In Intelligent Marketing 
And Shopping 


ITH THE START of the Spring planting season, thousands of gardeners, 
amateur and professional, are asking themselves where they can get in- 
formation on the best kinds of plants to grow in their region and on methods 
of growing them successfully. The Government can and does provide such in- 
formation for those who ask. 





ae, HOUSEWIFE should learn to 
spend the family dollar so that she is 
neither too extravagant nor too niggardly, 
4n the opinion of Ada L. Bush, business 
analyst of the United States Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 
~" Miss Bush suggested in a recent address 
delivered in Baltimore, Md., that women 
take advantage of the research work con- | sg 
ducted by government departments and by 
private agencies in various phases of re- 
tailing in order to learn how to make the 
best use of their marketing allowances. 
Miss Bush has had charge of the coop- 
erative work of the Bureau in connection 
swith the wise spending study of the Gen- | 
eral Federation of Women’s Clubs. 
Influence on Business 

Women have a tremendously important 
Ynfluence upon business, said Miss Bush, 
because of their position as purchasers of 
more than 75 per cent of the goods used 
by the American public. For years the 
homemaker, among other duties, she points 
out, has been functioning more and more | 
as a purchasing agent for her family. 

“In the majority of cases she does the | 
buying for herself,” said Miss Bush, “but | 
selects, or helps to select, practically every | 
item of food, every piece of furniture and 
Jhousehold equipment, and almost every | 
article of clothing brought into the house. | 
That is why the household manager stands | 
as never before in a strategic position to | 
influence the forward movement of in- 
dustry. 

“That explains why the cheerful hum of 
our wage-giving factories that help to) 
absorb our farm-grown materials, the | 
steady employment of our transportation 
facilities, the norma! activity of our dis- 
tribution agencies with their hordes of | 
dependent workers, and the banks that | 
serve these enterprises, all depend to a 
very large extent on woman's intelligent | 
use of her influence.” 

Best Value for Money 

How can women buyers make gainful 
use of their 1933 dollar? was a question | 
asked by Miss Bush. She pointed out the 
responsibility of the homebuyer to her 
own household and personal welfare, and 
her responsibility to the community and | 
to the country as a whole. 

“With her influence over three-fourths 
of this dollar when it is exchanged for 
consumer goods.” said Miss Bush, “woman 
in practically everything she does during 
the hours of an ordinary day, either causes 
much of America’s resources to be used 
or to be idle. New experiments and re- 
search are constantly bringing new dis- 
coveries, and uncovering previously un- 
known ways of practicing true economy 
in the home. ; 

“It is not possible for any one indi- 
vidual to know all there is to know about 
household management and how to ex- 
ercise her influence in every instance to 
the best interests of her family. It is 
possible, however, for every woman to be 
familiar with the interesting story of the 
vast resources with which she is daily 
brought into contact, and to acquire ex- 
pert knowledge in the use of them. 

Benefit of Consumer 

“All constructive industrial and com- 
mercial research is for the ultimate benefit 
of the consumer. If she chooses to benefit, 
material for her study of all there is to 
help her practice true economy for her- 
self and family is readily available to her. 

“Tf she is not already familiar with the 
type of information that can be obtained 
from trade and governmental research bu- 
reaus she can be well serviced in this 
knowledge through local informational fa- 
cilities, and by writing directly to depart- 
ments whose names indicate that they 
function with respect to agriculture, in- 
dustry, and commerce. She can obtain 
highly‘ important information that will 
help her to become skillful in the selec- 
tion of the various commodities she uses 
in her business of homemaking and nation 
building.” 

Never has it been more necessary for 
the homemaker to be super-excellent in 
all that pertains to her job, Miss Bush 
insisted. In this period of readjustment, 
she observes, it is not easy to regulate the 
household to best advantage. 

Principles of Buying 

“There is tremendous encouragement 
and inspiration, however, in the realiza- 
tion that the same principles of buying, 
and the same kind of household manage- 
ment that works out best for your indi- 
vidual family over a period of time is 
exactly the kind of buying and house- 


What vegetables or shrubs or flowers shall I grow? 
What kinds will dco best in the climate where I live? How 
can I avoid the plant diseases and pests that caused me last 
year to get only a small return on my investment in seed 
and equipment and on my work? 


The Department of Agriculture has received these ques- 
tions so often that it has stopped sending letters in reply 
to them—and has provided, instead, pamphlets on gardening 
that answer all of these inquiries and a great many more. 
For information on specific problems of certain localities, 
fhowever, it may refer the inquirer to State extension 
services and county agents, who usually can give the an- 
F swer to any gardening problem, if there is any known | 
—— answer. 
William A. Taylor The Department has a general bulletin on gardening 
that is really a textbook of 67 pages. It is called “The Farm Garden” (Farmers 
Bulletin No. 1637) and it can be obtained for 10 cents from the Federal Super- 
intendent of Documents, Government Printing Office. 

It tells you what plants can be expected to do well in your locality; whether 
vou are too far north or too far south to raise a certain vegetable; what is the 
earliest safe time to plant the various vegetables in your locality and what is 
the latest date on which they can be planted with reasonable expectancy that they 
will produce and gives a large quantity of additional information on. the culture 
of specific plants. 

How can I get the most from my garden? The amateur, and frequently the 
professional also, finds himself asking this question often. He does not have to 
guess. The Government specialists have provided smal! “maps” of gardens laid 
out so as to get the most production. 

These show, for instance, that in one strip of the garden, a certain early- 
maturing crop can be planted and harvested, and as soon as it is out a later-grow- 
ing variety can be planted in its place. Thus parts of the garde® can be used two, 
or even three, times in a season, and the return to the gardener increased cor- 
respondingly. 

The Mexican bean beetle is a pest that only in recent years has spread over 
a large part of the United States. Many gardeners do not yet know how to 
combat it sucessfully and prevent the ravages that have been extremely costly’ 
to growers of beans and other vegetables. The Government can solve that prob- 
lem also. - 

When the pest became serious, Federal entomologists turned their attention 
to it, found ways of bringing it under control, and made up a pamphlet explaining 
just how it is done. The title is “The Mexican Bean Beetle and Its Control.” 
To get it you send 5 cents to the Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, and ask for Farmers Bulletin 1624. Similar information is avail- 
able at the Department of Agriculture on practically all plant pests of consid- 
erable importance. 

Sometimes the Department receives inquiries that relate only to some specific 
plant disease that has invaded a small area, or that can hardly be identified with- 
out a visit to the area where i is prevalent. Of course, it can not send men all 
over the country to check up on these comparatively minor difficulties. It does 
not disregard the problem, however. The inquirer may be referred to his State 
agricultural extension service, operating in connection with the State agricultural 
college, and he is told where to write to get his information. 

The State specialists may have the answer to his question at their fingertips, 
because of their familiarity wih local condiions in their own State. But, if they 
do not or if the problem is entirely new, they will notify the county agent of 
the county where the inquirer lives. This official will ma eka personal call on 
the grower who has inquired about his problem, identify the cause of the trouble, 
and advise on methods of controlling it. 

The county agents, generally speaking, are men well versed in gardening 
problems. They usually can prescribe a remedy for the trouble in short order, 
and in the small percentage of cases where they can not, they will take steps 
to see if a remedy can be fonud. 

So the Government—Federal, State, and local—can provide you with pretty 
nearly any information on gardening that you may need. It has in printed form 
the general information that you need if you are just starting in to such work. 
It has, also in print, the answers to most of the general problems that the gar- 
dener encounters. And if you have a specific inquiry relating to your own 
locality, it has a sefup that rarely fails to provide you with the right answer— 
and to bring you extra returns from your gardening efforts. 

The Department’s services to the gardener are confined to informational 
work. It does not provide free seeds, plants, or other materials for the gar- 
dener, although it seems difficult to impress this fact on a considerable segment 
of the public which. persists in writing in for such materials. 


Copyright, 1933, by The_United States Daily 
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Women as Customers 
Of Retail Shops Increase 


7OMEN'S entrance into the realm of re- 
tail buying, it is shown by informa- 
tion received at the Department of Com- | 
merce, has gone on in such a thorough | 
fashion in these modern times and ex- | 
tended so widely that almost every sanc- 
tuary of retail trade once primarily re- 
served for men is now frequented by 
women. 


Fifteen years ago there were still a few 
types of retail establishments where the 
man buyer reigned more or less supreme 
Tobacco shops, barber shops, men’s fur- 
nishing stores, hardware stores, and sport- | 
ing goods stores—they were visited only 
occasionally by the woman buyer. 

Nowadays even hardware stores make 
about half of their sales to women, ac- 
cording to information from private sur- 
veys made in the~hardware trade. Such 
surveys by other lines of business and also 
several studies by the Department reveal 


ECREASE of funds available for wel- 
‘ fare work in many localities in the 
face of an even greater need for help have 
caused many relief agencies to adopt strin- 
gent measures to handle the calls for aid 
which they receive. Recognition of the 
emergency nature of the situation, it was 
stated at the Children’s Bureau, has 
caused the Bureau, in cooperation with the 
Bureau of Home Economics, to issue rec- 
ommendations for a special emergency 
diet, suitable for children for a limited 
period of time. 

The emergency character of this diet is 
such that every effort should be made to 
increase the amounts of milk, vegetables, 
fruit, and, if there are young children, cod- 
liver oil to meet the allowance provided 


hold management that contributes to na- the importance of women’s buying in in ordinary diets. 
tional well being,” she declared. many realms, once sanctuaries for the ‘he diet suggested as the minimum daily 
men. 


requirement for each child is: 

One pint of milk; 

Two teaspoonfuls of cod-liver oil, if the 
child is less than 2 years old; 

One vegetable or fruit; 

Plenty of bread, cereals, and other en- 
ergy and body-building foods. 

The proper normal daily ration should 


How much the housewife buys in mer- 
chandise is not so important as what she 
buys and how systematically she conducts 
her homemaking business, said Miss Bush. 

“A couple of generations ago a dollar 
‘was something to save, and leave by will to 
the next generation. A thrifty household 
manager was apt to be one who could 
eutshine—no, outwear—her neighbors in 
skimping and denying herself and fam- 
ily of the things they wanted to enjoy. 
Since then we have gone through a period 
of reckless expenditure. 

“Industries shot up in response to the 
various whims of those to whom the dol- 
lar was something to let thoughtlessly 
slip through fingers that reached for 
whatever was newest and most costly. 
Farms could be cultivated with less labor, 
and hordes of people flocked to factories— 
learning to turn out the luxurious variety 
of merchandise that was in demand. 

“There had to be a stop to that; and 
there was. After sharing with all the 
world a period of bewildering depression, 
we have, more than any other country, 
evidenced a determination to set ourselves 
earnestly to the task of systematic re- 
building. 

“The mass of people, accustomed to labor 
in commerce and industry, can not re- 
turn to the fields to find employment of 
the kind that was there a couple of gen- 
erations ago. There is no need for them 
to work long hours turning out manufac- 
tured products at the fastest possible 
speed. Neither can we, as consumers, go 
back to the barren living of the early 
days. 

“We want neither the fearful saving nor 
foolish spending of past experience. The 
capable woman in the home must learn 
to manage so wisely that she neither 
squanders the family dollar nor goes to 
the other extreme and hides it in her 
stocking until its absence from circula- In contrast to the reduction in the use 
tion has been felt by the business on ‘of flour, there has been a large growth 
which the family must depend for its next |of the bakery industry. This has been 
dollar.” | Somewhat set back during the depression 


But if men cannot reign in the actual 
purchasing there is still hope that they 
may have some influence. Information 
gathered in a recent study shows that 
women frequently explain thei rreturn of 
merchandise by the following statement: 
“Husband didn’t like it!” 


LESS BREAD; MORE VEGETABLES 


Changes in National Taste for Foodstuffs Considered Re- 
sponsible for Reduced Consumption of Flour 


(Lomarr ics of wheat flour in the toward 
4 Unijted States last year declined 5, 
per cent from that of 1931, despite sharp 
reductions in the price of wheat flour 
products. The average retail price of 
bread in this country was 6.4 cents a 
pound loaf in February, the lowest since | to $1,189,228,490. 
1914, it is shown in a Department of| Commercial bakeries have not only sup- 
Labor survey. |planted the home baking of bread to a 
The decline in wheat flour consumption | /@rge extent but they now sell their bread 
is not a new trend but has been in evi- : already sliced and in airtight containers. 
dence since 1879. Department of Com-|, The development of the American bak- 
jing. industry is in marked contrast to 


merce figures show that 28 per cent less | , 
flour is used now per capita than in 1879. | that of Continental Europe and England. 


It was explained at the Department | .oiq unwrapped. 


of Commerce that this reduction in the} One of the few products of the milling 


use of flour has been primarily due to|, ; ; 
. S r y - e - 
increase in importance of fresh vegetables industry which was sold in greater quan 


and other foodstuffs in the American diet. | 2 new self-rising flour containing leaven- 

The sharp reduction in consumption last |jng and shortening. 
year from that of 1931, the largest yearly| Ordinary types 
decline with one exception, in the last 
decade, was explained as probably due to 
the increase in the use of corn meal in 
the South and the growing use of whole 
wheat. 


because of the reversed tendency 
home baking. 

The number of wage earners employed 
in the bakery industry increased from 124,- 
052 in 1914 to 183,000 in 1931. The value 
of bakery products rose from $491,893,025 


of 
|barrels in 1931 to 17,435,000 in 1932. 

Another new development in the indus- 
|many of the smaller mills. 


is included in the figures for flour con- 
sumption. 








| digestion. 


ECONOMICAL EMERGENCY DIET 


How to Maintain Health of Children and Adults of Family at 
Minimum Expenditure for Food 


|In most of Europe bakery products are | 


| tity last year than in previous years was 


| self-rising flours | 
| showed a large decrease in consumption, | 
falling from a consumption of 9,147,000 | 


try has been the revival of the use of 
An estimate 
of the production of these smaller mills 


Food Inventions 


Of Rural Schools 


Toasted. Sandwich and Other 
Novel Combinations Inspired 
At Lunch Hour 


| WHO is responsible for the origin of the 
| toasted sandwich? | 
| Here’s one plausible explanation that 
has_developed from a Casual discussion of 
|old school buildings by several staff mem- 
bers of the Pennsylvania Department Of Bureau and on the prevalence of com- 
Public Instruction. |municable diseases as reported to the 
| Before the days of supervised heating | pyplic Health Service. 
‘and ventilating, some of the one-room | But these reports have led to a differ- 
jcountry schools failed to stop Winter | ence of opinion. Some health and welfare 
|Winds and even snowdrifts inside doors | workers contend that other factors than 
and windows. Temperatures below freez-! an improvement in health are responsible 
|ing prevailed a few feet beyond the old-|for the apparent -decline in deaths and 
|fashioned flat top wood burning stove in| giseases, and that there probably has 
| the middle of the room. \been an actual increase. 

Lunch of pupils frequently froze solid) The number of deaths reported to the 
in boxes and buckets beneath their| Census Bureau and the number of cases 
benches. Applebutter sandwiches might of communicable diseases reported to the 
| as well have been bricks when lunch hour |Health Service are both at record low 
‘came. With frozen sausage links andjlevels. This has occurred despite fears 
lexpressed early in the depression that 
|undernourishment and improper feeding 

Then came an inspiration to pupils in|of both children and adults would cause 
one little school up-State. Lunch hour !a rapid growth of disease and death. 
bell was the signal for blowing dust from 
the top of the stove and spreading sand- | Fears of Af ter Eff ects 
wiches to thaw out. Some burning came Of Period of Privation 
in the process, but pupils soon became| gome health officers still express fear 
skilled in retrieving at the proper mo0-/ that the after effects of the long period 
ment to obtain a golden brown slab built | of privation through which many are go- 
of the best home-made bread in the world! |ing will be serious. Others, however, are 

Doughnuts and meats were thawed in| peginning to believe that, with the ex- 
the inverted lid of the “dinner bucket” |ception of a possible increase in *tuber- 
placed atop the wood-burner. cuiosis and a possible permanent effect 

And so the “Little Red Schoolhouse” is cf undernourisnhment, there will be no 


On Health 


‘Opinion Divided Into Belief 
| And Doubt of Reliability 








HE HEALTH of the people of the 
United States has improved steadily 
during the depression years, as indicated 
by reports on mortality to the Census 








|doughnuts they were hard on teeth and 


credited with one more contribution to great unfavorable effects of the depres- | 


the health and happiness of mankind— |sion on the Nation’s health. 
the toasted sandwich. Those who believe the figures being 


HOUSEHOLD TASKS OF CHILDREN 


Importance of Training Boys and Girls to Be Useful in Both 
Urban and Rural Homes 














IX HOMES where help is employed the 
children often lose a chance to receive 
important training in skills and responsi- 
bilities, because there is not much work 
left for them to do. Sometimes the moth- 
ers in these homes are wise enough to 
assign definite duties to the children re- 
gardless of the amount of paid service 
available. | 

But even in homes without hired help 
the children’s part in household tasks 
varies considerably. It depends on the 
age of the children and on the attitude of 
the.mother toward their share in the work | 
of the home. 

The economic™Niivision of the United 

tates Bureau of Home Economics has 
made a detailed study of the kind and 
amount of help given by. children, both 
boys and girls, of different ages, in some 
990 rural and city homes. The actual time 
in hours worked by these children is not} 
very large, owing to their school attend- 
ance, homework, and need of out-of-doors | 
play and exercise. 

Some mothers see their opportunity to 
train their boys and girls from a very 
early age to be useful and helpful and to 
develop confidence and skill in doing va- 
rious simple tasks, it is observed. Others | 
merely demand from their children’ some 
help which they undeniably need, without 
teaching the children the best way to give | 
it; or they may even expect more of the 
children than their age warrants. 

Still others impatiently wave the chil-| 
dren aside, ignoring the opportunity to! 
teach them how the home tasks should 
be done. It is, of course, much easier to 
do a job quickly oneself than to show a 
child patiently how to do it, and accept 
imperfect results while he is learning. 

But if children are expected from earli- 
est childhood to dress themselves, pick up 


their own toys, hang up their clothing, 
and help make their own beds, it is pointed 
out, they will gradually become independ- 
ent of older assistance and the mother’s 


takes time and patience to train them at 
the start, but the results are well worth 
the effort. _ 

The house must, of course, be arranged 
so the children. can do what is expected 
of them. Provide low coat hooks in clos- 
ets, cupboards for toys, shelves for books, 
|a@ flat box to stand on at the wash basin, 
and so 2n. 

“Cleaning,” such as dusting and polish- 
ing; “care of fires” and bringing wood; 
“preparing meals”—possibly shelling peas, 
hulling berries, ete—and “clearing the 
table” are some of the activities of chil- 
dren 3 to 5 years old listed by the Bureau. 

Very small boys and girls do about the 
same kinds of things, up to about 10 years 
old. They wash dishes, sweep walks and 
porches, and learn to care for their own 
rooms. They also help in meal prepara- 
tion by paring vegetables, setting the table, 
and so on. 


Boys bring in water and wood or attend 
to the pump. Many girls between 6 and 9 
can iron handkerchiefs and other small 
Pleces and help take care of even younger 
children. , 

One hopes that mothers try to plan their 
ordering to reduce some of the continual 
running to the stores, especially during the 
noon recess from school, when the children 
should be eating good lunches. Some 
mothers encroach considerably upon the 
child’s rights to out-of-doors play in the 
afternoon sunshine in order to send them 
on errands. 


As the children reach the stage from 
10 to 14 they are expected to give more 
help. Dishwashing and tasks incidental 
to ¢learing away meals comprise the larg- 


helping to prepare meals takes the next 
largest slice of time; and cleaning comes 
next. 


washing; they iron, mend, put the laundry 
away, and care for the younger children. 
|The boys more often bring in wood, and 
care for the fires and water supply. 

Although girls between 15 and 19 years 
old contribute the most help of any group, 
it is only about eight and a half hours a 
week, on the average, in rural homes, or 
a little over an hour a day. This help is 
doubtless given more on Saturdays and 
holidays than on school days. 

Boys from 15 to 19 give little help of 
any kind in the house. Perhaps they are 
working on outside jobs, with the men of 
the family. 


provide one and one-half or two parts of 
milk,three or four teaspoonfuls of cod-liver 
oi], and three or four fruits or vegetables. 

In addition to preparing the recommen- 
dations for an emergency diet for children, 
the two bureaus have cooperated in dis- 
tributing information concerning correct 
diets for families which are receiving relief 
aid. 

In such a diet, about one-third of the 
food money should be spent for milk and 
cheese. 

About one-fourth should be allotted to 
purchases of vegetables and fruit, prefer- | 
ence being given to canned tomatoes, cab- | 
bage, inexpensive greeris, carrots, potatoes, | 
dried beans or peas, and the cheaper varie- | 
ties of dried fruits. 

One-fifth of the food money should he 
spent for bread, flour and cereals, includ- 
ing some whole-wheat bread and dark ce- 
reals. 

Not more than one-eighth and, usually 
less of the expenditure should go for fats 
and sugars, including, if possible, some 
butter and unrefined cane or sorge mo- 
lasses or sirup. : 

Not more than one-sixth, usually less, of | 
the total expenditure should be for other 
toods and accessories, such as eggs, lean 
meat, and fish. Such articles as coffee, 


GOVERNMENT 


Black Sea Pilot, 1933s Apply at Hydro- 
graphic Office, U. S. Navy. 


Suppl. to Hydrographic Office Pub. No. 123, 
Asiatic Pilot, Vol. II, 1933. Apply at Hydro- 
graphic Office, U. S. Navy. 


Suppl. to Hydrographic Office Pub. No. 171, 
New Zealand Pilot, 1933. Apply at Hydro- 
graphic Office, U. S. Navy. 

Mineral Industry of Alaska in 1931 and Ad- 
ministrative Report—Bull. 844-A, Geological 
Survey, Dept. of Interior. Price, 10 cents. 

Fishes—Price List of Publications 21, 22d Ed. 
Apply at Supt. of Docs. (26-26235) 

Educational Directory, 1933, Part I, Principal 
State and County School Offigers and Other 


; . Educational Directories—Bull. 1933, No. 1, 
tea, cocoa, baking powder, spices, and salt} Office of Educ., Dept. of Interior. Price. 5| 
should require expenditures not exceeding| cents. : (E13-2i3) | 


5 per cent of the money spent for food, Women Workers in 3d Year of Depression— 





roOvi ‘ Bull. of Wamen’ Fr, 0. 103, Dept. of 
provided the family spends more than 25 Labor." yet ae igh: $.33-20 | 
cents a week for such items. Decisions of Interstate Commerce Comm., | 
__ March-May, 1932—Vol. 183. Price, $1.75. 

| Perfumes 1 Toil | Seed Potat d How to Prod ‘fa 
: § ‘ . | See otatoes an ow to Produce em— 

am ol et Waters Farmers’ Bull. No. 1332, Dept. of Agric. 
Price, 5 cents. Agr.33-44 


Of American Make Popular 


MERICAN women are using fewer for- | 
eign perfumes and toilet waters. De- 
| partment of Commerce figures show that 
|imports of such articles, last year, were 
jonly about half as large in proportion to | 


| the domestic production as they were in 


199. | 
, . Figures for last year show that imports 
dropped to Jess than half of the amount | 
}in 1931, which probably will even further 
|reduce the proportion of imported to do- 
|mestic perfumes. 

Manufacture of synthetic perfumes has 


j in S. C., 1931—Circ. No. 264, Dept. of Agric. 
Price, 5 cents. Agr.31-1020 


uous to Monongahela River—Tech. Paper 


5 cents. 33-26221 
Retail Chains, Retail Distribution, Census of 


Census, Dept. of Commerce. Price, 20 cents. 
33-26220 

Wages and Hours of Labor in Gasoline Filling 
Stations and Motor-Vehicle Repair Garages: 
1931—Bull. of Bur. of Labor Statistics, No. 
578, Dept. of Labor. Price, 10 cents. L33-51 
Acadia National Park, Me., General Informa- 
tion. National Park Service, Dept. of Inte- 
rior. Apply at Service. «(21-26871) 
Coast Artillery, Field Manual—Vol. 1s Seacoast 


| increased greatly in this country in the Artillery, Part One, Tactics. War Dept, 
last 10 years. A factor in the decline| . Price, 5 ee ic Office Pub No. 157, 
of { . ; - 7 Suppl. to Hydrographic Office . No. 
< _perrene mperts is that basic raw |” Red Sea and Gulf of Aden Pilot, 1933. Ap- 
| jails are now imported in greater ply at MyGrogreph ie Office. U. S. Navy. 
quantity and the finished product is be- Publications of Dept. of State, Cumulative 


List from Oct. 1, 1929, Apr. 1, 1933—Pub. No. 
443, Dept. of State. Apply at Govt. Printing 
Office. (30-26444) 

Trend of Employment, Feb., 1933, Bur. of La- 
bor. Apply at Bur. (L23-234) 

Journal of Agricultural Research—Vol. 46, No. 
4, Feb. 15, 1933, Dept. of Agric. Subscrip- 
tion price, $2.25 a year. ( Agr13-1837) 

Suppl. to Hydrographic Office Pub. No. 133, 
Bay of Biscay Pilot, 1933. Apply at Hydro- 
graphic Office, U. S. Navy. 

Suppl. to Hydrographic Office Pub, No. 165, 
Pacific Islands Pilot, Vol. I, 1933. Apply at 
Hydrographic Office, U. 8S. Navy. 

| Wage Statistics, Class I Steam Railways in U. 
8., Jan., 1933—Statement No. M-300, Bur. of 


ing made in America. 

Many of the rarest perfumes are made 
in Europe, or are made in this country 
from essential oils imported from abroad. 
eee peltunaes and toilet waters 
| were wor 141,067 in 1925 as inst | 
| $713,544 in 1931. In the same veee ate 
mestic production of such articles was 
$20,357,539 and /$15,214,995, 

Most of the value decrease shown in 
domestic production is due to the lower 
i prices prevailing in 1932. 





| Effects of Prolonged Privation 








work will be correspondingly lightened. It | 


est task that falls to the lot of the girls; | 


Some girls of this age help with the | 


PUBLICATIONS 


|Mechanical Application of Fertilizers to Cotton | 


Study of Roof in Pennsylvania Mines Contig- | 


: 550, Bur. of Mines, Dept. of Commerce. Price, | 


Distribution—l15th Census of U: S., Bur. of| 








Recent Progress 
Made in Frozen 
Food Preserving 


of Nation 


That Conditions Are Better 
of Record of Less Illness seeecahinmnhecrees: 
‘Results of Experiments in 
Preserving Vegetables 

And Fruit Demonstrated 

At Federal Exhibit 


| Progress made in the frozen-pack proc- 
|ess of preserving fruit and vegetables was 
| demonstrated recently in an exhibit at the 
Department of Agriculture when specialists 
in fruit breeding, frozen packing and fruit 


,compiled by Government agencies re- 
{flect an actual improvement in health 
cite numerous factors which may tend to 
that result. Welfare , workers, for in- 
stance, have never before been so alert to 
| advise those having low incomes on the 
jbest possible low-cost diet to maintain | 
{their physical well-being. | 
| The information that an adequate diet 
jcan be made up of low-cost materials 
|has been publicized widely. Health and 
| welfare workers have taken every oppor- 
{tunity to aid the destitute in maintaining 
|their. health. Specific beneficial foods | storage pooled their efforts to make the 
| that can be obtained at low prices have | tests. 

|Been cited widely ‘and menus and recipes | Exceptionally promising varieties of 


| provided as a guide to their use. i 
| strawberries and peaches for preserving by 


| It has been contended also that lack of 
|funds has caused many to abandon the | the frozen-pack process were shown in the 
frozen and defrosted forms and an un- 


|use of automobiles temporarily, with the 
named eastern strawberry seedling, U. S. 


| 
660, the Department states, was the out- 


| result that they receive beneficial exercise 
= walking and benefits from being out in 

|Standing berry of the lot and was among 
the best the frozen-pack workers have ever 


the open air. There has also undoubtedly 
| preserved. 


been a large drop in the consumption of 
Besides the strawberry and the peach 


| foodstuffs that are in the luxury class, 
|}many of which are far from helpful to 

|exhibits, the Department showed certain 
raspberries, dewberries, sweet cherries, 


| health. 

| Because of these factors in the situa- 
grapes, nectarines, and figs. Although not 
on exhibit, peas, lima beans, asparagus, 


|tion, many believe there has been a 
;genuine improvement in the Nation’s 

jand rhubarb were also frozen in experi- 
;ments during the last season. 


health and an actual drop in the death 
Methods of Packing 


| rate. 
|Vital Statistics Fail 
|To Cover Entire Field | The fruit exhibited had been stored in 
On the other hand, many welfare | different types of containers, and had been 
| workers contend that the improvement is| frozen at different rates but it had been 
jmuch more apparent than real. They | stored at the same temperature, about 15 
point out that the mechanics of collecting | gegrees Fahrenheit. Most of the fruit was 
Statistics on disease and death have suf-| grown in the vicinity of Washington, D 
fered severely in the last few years, and|¢,, although some was shipped to Wash- 
that the apparent drop in sickness and ington from the Department's frozen-pack 
death may be only a reflection of this|jaboratories in Seattle and Fresno; Calif. 
fact. All the fruit was packed last Summer. 
In addition to varietal tests to discover 
what variety of peaches or strawberries 





| States in several cases have cut down 
the funds heretofore allotted for the col- 
lection of these figures. In at least one 
case the fund for this purpose was elimi- ee the thane made an 
; , ate 
nated entirely. Thus there may well have | of freezing to determine whether slo 
been a smaller number of deaths reported | nore rapid freezing gave the best ceca u 
|While the actual number was as high or Rate of freezing tests were made with 
higher than previously. ,_ Strawberries, raspberries, dewberries, cher- 
Another factor that enters the situation | ries, and several vegetables s 
is the fact, that many who previously | ; > 
|called in the doctor for some of the less | Air-tight Containers 
serious diseases are now treating them), Although no vegetables were exhibited, 
without the doctor’s aid, as a means of the experiments showed that, in general, 
|conserving their funds or because they | there is not much difference in vegetables 
know they would be unable to pay. | Whether they are frozen rapidly or slowly. 
This would permit the existence of a/| This applies also the berries. The special- 
large number of cases of communicable | ists found, however, that cherries and 
| diseases without their showing up on the | Peaches are generally better when frozen 
| doctor’s reports of the prevalence of the |Slowly. The scientists found, in general, 
various ailments in their localities. a : ricer oy be successfully frozen 
. | packed, must be put up in air- - 
Belated Consequences |tainers, ee 
Of Present Malnutration _ | Value of Motion Pictures 
| Whether there will be an increase in| i s 
| disease and deaths at sdme period after | In Education Is Studied 
| the depression—say in four or five years— 
also is a matter of some doubt and dis- | yA a view to establishing a chain 
| * of motion picture schools, Welsh 


| pute. 
| Even assuming that there has been an | educators are conducting experiments at 
actual increase in disease and that the |Special matinees where the reaction of 
| cases simply have not been reported, there | children to educational films is studied. 
is no definite reason to believe there will | Children of elementary school age attend- 
be a later increase except in the case of |ing these matinees, says a report to the 
tuberculosis, which, it is known, tends to; Department of Commerce from its Trade 
'become more active during a period of | Commissioner in London, are observed by 
worry and stress, but usually does not | group of educators and their reaction 
|show its worst effects until some years | noted. 
|after it has been stimulated anew in the| Each child is furnished a questionnaire 
| affected person. designed to elicit opinions on certain as- 
Termination of the depression would | pects of the films viewed. Adults are also 
permit the building up again of resist-| invited to the showing and their opinions 
ance to most of the communicable dis- | recorded. 
eases, if that resistance has been | Although no definite information has 
duced by privation. There is a possibility | been made public, says the report, pro- 
of some permanent effects of undernour- | ducers expect that the results of the ex- 
ishment, in the nature of a greater sus-| periments will lend considerable support 
| ceptibility to disease, but no definite evi-|to the movement for more educational 
{dence is available to indicate that such | films. 
|a situation will follow. | 








peapeetnenee Wage Basis of Indemnity 
New Use for Rich Cream —_| For Injuries to Women 


As i 
Substitute for Butter | icantinned ineea teaad ih 


Rice cream, of 70 to 80 per cent but- | workers than of the total number of gain- 
: terfat, is being used in place of butter fully employed persons, nevertheless the 
{in some sections of the country. This | proportion of women victims appeared to 
; development, which is comparatively new, |be on the increase. 

has been made possible because of a fur-| Young persons, those under 21, are more 
, ther improvement of cream separators. | likely to suffer injuries than are more 
| In some places, according to reports| mature workers. The proportion of in- 
|Yeaching the Department of Agriculture, | jured workers under 21 was almost three 
| this rich cream has been placed on sale times as large for women as for men 
jin the markets. It is sometimes sold This is due in part to the fact that a 


}mixed with honey. lar’ 
: ger proportion of all women employed 
| Ordinary cream is only about half as |than of all men employed are young, and 


rich in butterfat as this specially sep- |; 
arated product. It is not rich enough in ae oe Se aon numberof girls op- 


_butterfat, however, to be sold me: butter. | But youth itself is a decided factor in 


the accident equation, since much larger 
proportions of injured women than of all 
women employed were less than 20 or 21 
years of age. 


———SSSSSSSaqg 


Statistics, Interstate Commerce Comm. Ap- 





ply at Bur. (A29-382) 
|Summary of Accidents Reported by Steam 
| Railways for Month of Dec., 1932—State- THE SOCIAL EMBASSY 


ment No. M-400, Bur. of Statistics, Inter- 
|__ state Commerce Comm. (A27-80) 
| Monthly Check List of State Publications— 
Vol. 23, No.. 12, December, 1932, of Docs., 
| Library of Congress. Subscription price, $150 
a@ year. e (10-8924.) 
Agricultural Situation—Vol. 17, No. 4, April 1, 
| 1933, Bur. of Agricl. Economics, Dept. of 
Agric. Subscription price, 25 cents a year. 
(Agr. 26-1797.) 

| Suppl. to Hydrographic Office Pub. No. 164,)| 
East Indies Pilot, Vol. II, 1933. Apply at} 


OF TWO CONTINENTS 


IN NEW YORK 


Hydrographic Office, U. S. Navy. 
| Suppl. to Hydrographic Office Pub. No. 168, 
Sailing Directions for Australia, Vol. II, 1933. 
Apply at Hydrographic Office, U.\S. Navy. 
| Suppl. to Hydrographic Office Pub. No. 136, 
| Sailing Directions for Northwest and North 
Coasts of Norway, 1933. Apply at Hydro- 
graphic Office, U. 8. Navy. 
Suppl. to Hydrographic Office Pub. No. 163, 


East Indies Pilot, Vol. I, 1933. ‘Apply at Colorful, continental 

ydrographic Office, U. S. Navy. } ent 

| Veterans’ Administration—Public No. 2, 73d) and convenient . . . the 
Cong., and Exec. Orders Issued Pursuant * finest hotel in New Y ork 


Thereto Governing Granting of Benefits to 
Veterans of Armed Forces of U. S. and De- 
Dependents. Price, 5 cents. 33-26216. 
Message of President of U. S.. Communicated 
to Two Houses of Congress, Dec. 6, 1932, 2nd 
Session of 72nd Congress. Apply at Govt. 
| Printing Office. 32-28240. 
| Suppl. to Hydrographic Office Pub. No: 
Central America and Mexico Pilot 
Coast), 1933. Hydrographic Office, 
Navy. Apply at Office. 
Suppl. to Hydrographic Office Pub. No. 128, 
West Indies Pilot, Vol. I, 1933. Hydrographic 
Office, U. S. Navy. Apply at Office. 


extends you a cordial 
invitation. 
Rooms from $5 
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Sites Designated | 
For 645 Camps of 


Forest Workers 


Tasks Laid Out for Men to 
Be Assigned to Conserva- 
tion Undertakings in All 
Parts of Country | 





The location of additional conservation 
work camps in different sections of the 
country is proceeding under the super- 
vision of Robert Fechner, Director of 
Emergency Conservation Work. Men are 
being sent to the camps to begin work. 

The first forest camp was established 
April 18 near Luray, Va. Plans were un- 
der way to send groups of men from 
Pennsylvania, Massachusetts and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia to Federal conservation 
camps to be established in Pennsylvania. | 
Virginia and New Hampshire. | 





Locations Selected ; | or products produced in violation of any the petroleum industry, which own the | sociation, 

Location of 645 camps, all in national | night; and completely lost when they were ep eee of the Navy. | Reorganization of Government |law of a State, Territory or district. ; Pipe lines, to recoup from such high earn- Contracts With States Proposed 
forests, have been decided upon, Mr |at sea. Then, by means of observatories, new equipment is inspected, and all | Senator Vandenberg also introduced a| The bill would authorize the Secretary | ings the losses they sustain in other! «phe social, educational and health 
Fechner announced April 20. These camps the motions of heavenly bodies were ob- | 0d equipment is kept in repair ready for | pill (S. 1381) empowering the President, | of the Interior to investigate the methods | branches of the industry. services of the States and counties can 
will provide work for 129,000 of the 250,000 | Served and tabulated. RENE. |in time of war, to readjust all executive |and costs of producing, transporting, re-| The preamble further states that “these 


men to be enrolled throughout the Nation. | 

The largest number of camps will be| 
established in the State of California. A 
total of 166 camps will be established in 
that State. The names of the States, to- 
gether with the number of camps to be 
established in each, are as follows: Ari- 
zona, 28; California, 166; Colorado, 30; 
Idaho, 100; Montana, 25; Nevada, 4; New 
Mexico, 23; Oregon, 65; South Dakota, 13; | 
Utah, 20; Washington, 42; Wyoming, 22; 
Alabama, 2; Arkansas, 5; Florida, 3; Geor- 
gia, 1; Louisiana, 2; Mississippi, 2; New 
Hampshire, 3; North Carolina, 4; Tennes- | 
gee, 2; Vermont, 1; West Virginia, 2; Mich- | 
igan, 10; Minnesota, 15; Wisconsin, 5. 

The men who go to these camps will | 
undertake such projects as improvement 
of lumber stands by thinning, lumber sur- 
veys, construction of truck trails, planting 
of lands devastated by forest fires, de-| 
velopment of public camp ground, con- | 
struction of boundary and other fences, | 
building fire breaks fire lanes. foot and | 
horse trails, elimination of fire hazards, | 
and construction of telephone lines. 
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American Cigarettes 


In 95 Markets of World | 
Nearly 2,500,000,000 American-made cig- | 
arettes, valued at $5,328,629, were sold in| 
foreign countries last year. This was 
slightly under the 1931 record in both} 
number and value, according to a Depart- | 
ment of Commerce study of our foreign 
tobacco trade, just completed. 

These exports went to 95 world markets, | 
and the Philippine Islands was the largest | 
buyer, with France next. The only coun- | 
tries that bought no American cigarettes | 
were Latvia, Yugoslavia, Albania, British 
Guiana, Palestine, and Mozambique. | 





Stabilization Board Sells 
All Its May Wheat Futures | 


All of the May wheat futures of the| 
Grain Stabilization Corporation have been | 
sold, it was announced April 18 by Henry | 
Morgenthau Jr., chairman of the Federal | 
Farm Board. The Corporation does not | 
now possess any of the May futures and 
Mr. Morgenthau had previously announced | 
that the Corporation does not own any 
cash wheat. 

Mr. Morgenthau also announced April 
18 that the New York office of the Cor- 
poration on that date sold 62,500 bags of 
Santos coffee, at prices ranging from 8.28 
cents to 8.85 cents per pound. This sale 
constitutes the regular monthly allotment 
offered to the trade on sealed bids and 
completes the disposition of approxi- 
mately one-half the 1,050,000 bags of cof- 
fee acquired from the Brazilian Govern- 
ment in 1931 in exchange for American 
wheat 








MORE PROTECTION. 


GIVEN BLACK BASS 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
making it illegal to sell black bass re- 
gardless of where taken. In the past 


black bass could be sold locally if caught | 


outside the State. The laws of this State 
are now satisfactory except that the size 
limit of 3 inches might be increased to 10 
inches, which would permit the fish to 
spawn at least once before capture, says 
the Bureau. 

Action in West Virginia 

The West Virginia Legislature passed a 
state-wide fish and game law on March 
11 to become effective June 11, prohibiting 
any hotel, restaurant or public eating place 
from serving black bass for profit, and 
also prohibits the purchase of black bass 
from any source. No other State has sim- 
ilar provisions in its laws. The law pre- 
viously prohibited, and still does prohibit, 
the sale of black bass caught within the 
State. 

Recommendations by the Bureau of 
Fisheries for further protecting black bass 
are pending legislative action in Delaware, 
Rhode Isiand, Tennessee, North Carolina 


INCREASE IN FARM POPULATION 
LARGEST IN NATION'S HISTORY 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


1920-1929, the cityward movement aver- 
aged 1,944,000 persons per year. This mi- 
gration has slowed down considerably 
since 1930. 

The Bureau estimates that the number 
of persons going from cities to farms in 


1932 was a little less than in 1931. Vacant 
habitable dwellings have been largély re- 


occupied and it is becoming increasingly | 
difficult for city families to find available | 


places in farm commuhities. Also, the Bu- 
reau points out that apparently most of 
city unemployed who have possible places 
of refuge on farms of parents or relatives 
have taken advantage of these opportuni- 
ties and have left the cities. 

The estimates do not take into account 


subsistence gardening projects which have | 


been set up in many cities as a means 
of easing relief burdens. Few city people 
doing subsistence gardening have moved 
on to the land they are cultivating and 
few, if any, of such subsistence gardens 
would be classified as “farms,”. according 


maritime power. 
age-old lesson that upon their martime 
strength depends the 
healthy life of the nation. | cepted data. 

In Europe not only do they keep up all 
the old government observatories, but they 
are building new ones. 
States we have but one Government obser- 
vatory—the United States Naval Observa- | 


their martime greatness, England has al- 
ways provided cheerfully and amply for 
the Greenwich Observatory to insure their 
| navy’s 
sources of 
Observatory is one of the greatest ob- | t 
| servatories ‘of the world. 
States Naval Observatory is another. 


| coast from point to point, anchoring at 


| ured a thousand times. 





Watch Over Movement of Stars | 
'__As Security for Navigator— 


By J. F. HELLWEG, 





Captain, U. S. N. 


Superintendent, United States Naval Observatory 


HE world knows that the British Em- 
pire tolerates no interference with its 
England has learned the 


safety and the| 
As one of the primary necessities of | 


independence of 


information. 


any foreign 
The Greenwich 


The United 


In ancient times sailors ran along the 


Star Studies as Basis 


Of Nautical Almanac | 
With these data, nautical almanacs are | 
prepared. The nautical almanacs are pub- 


lished one year in advance to insure a ves- 
sel’s having on hand always, even on a 
long cruise, the current aimanac show- 
ing the positions of the sun, moon, and 
stars, arranged for every day of the year. 

Every time a ship marks its position 
on a chart, it is made possible by the 
observation of some heavenly body, and 
the calculations are possible only by ref- 
erence to the nautical almanac. With- 
out astronomy and the nautical almanac 
it would be impossible. 

The work of the fundamental astronomy 
observatories is woven so intimately into 
the fabric of navigation that no cargo} 
can be exported or imported except 
through the agency of astronomical calcu- 
lations. Every pound of sugar, every cup 
of coffee, every spoonful of tea enters | 
this country only through the assistance | 
of astronomy. 

No vessel can afford to sail the sea with- | 
out the nautical almanac. If by some 
trick of magic all the nautical almanacs 
in the world today could be wiped out, 
not a ship would dare leave its harbor, 
marine insurance rates would climb 
with startling rapidity, disasters at sea 
would multiply, and tourists would not 
dare risk their lives visiting foreign coun- 
tries. 

Before astronomy lent its aid to naviga- | 
tion, freight charges on long voyages fre- 
quently amounted to many times the orig- 
inal cost of the article. Now freight rates | 
and insurance rates are nominal. | 





Security of Commerce 


Dependent Upon Data 


There are astronomers at the Naval Ob- 
servatory who have made observations of 
the same stars year after year for a quar- 
ter of a century in a continuous effort to 
tabulate more accurately the positions of 
the stars; and from these positions to 
make a more accurate catalog of the stars. 

Some of these stars, the more important 
ones, have been measured and remeas- 
This work must 
go on continuously, rectifying tables of 
the motions of the heavens and the places 
|of the fixed stars, and has as one of its 
| principal objectives the perfection of the 
j art of navigation. 

The perturbations and irregularities of 
the heavenly bodies are not so well known 
|that their actual places can be predicted 
with all desirable accuracy many years 








Two Years for This Bottle 
To Drift Across Atlantic 


What is believed to be a record long} 
| distance for a “drift” bottle has been made 
| by one put overboard off the New England 
|coast by the Bureau of Fisheries on April 
/21, 1931. It has just been returned by a 
| fisherman who picked it up near Hammer- 
fest, Norway, about 4,550 miles from the 
| place of release. 

The bottle was one of several hundred 
| set afloat from the Bureau’s steamer “Al- 
|batross II” to determine the effect of 
| surface ocean currents on the drift of fish 
|eggs and larvae in the region of the Gulf 
|of Maine. 

| A record kept by returned bottles indi- 
cates a drift schedule of 515 days from 
Georges Bank to Ireland; 562 days to 
Scotland. and 582 days to the Shetland 
Isles. 














and South Carolina. The Legislature of 
| Florida began its session April 4 and the 
Bureau has been advised that legislation 
|affording additional protection to black 
| bass in that State will be introduced by 
the State Fish and Game Department. 
Black bass legislation presented for 
legislative consideration recently was 
| either defeated or action deferred in Mary- 
| land, Indiana, and Missouri, New Mexico, 
|Kansas and South Dakota. 


Mountain States—did the number of per- 
sons leaving farms exceed arrivals at farms 
last year, and in this instance the excess 
was only 4,000. In the remaining eight 
geographic divisions the farmward move- 
ment exceeded the cityward movement, 
the excess being especially pronounced in 
the East North Central, South Atlantic, 
| East South Central and West South Cen- 
tral States. 

The Bureau estimates the movement to 
and from farms by geographic divisions, 
in 1932, as follows: 









servatory personnel. 
{this inspection and calibration work can 
not oe overestimated. Many of the prin- 
{cipal improvements in instruments have 
| been developed in this way. 


trol. 


ory. 


The Naval Observatory has another dis- 
tinct function in’ the development, pro- 
curement, and supplying of all naviga- 
tional instruments and equipment to ves- 


We have a complete 


In time of national 


We are equipped with the most modern | the most accurate fundamental astronomi- | transported 
|precision timepieces in the world. 














To ¥rom 

| Farms Farms 
| New England 38,000 21,000 
Middle Atlantic .... 110,000 59,000 
| East North Central 305,000 143,000 
West North Central 232,000 186,000 
South Atlantic ...... ee 205,000 133,000 
East South Central .... 190,000 116,000 
West South Central .... 275,000 192,000 
b REOUMEBIN 05 oc scnccccccce 86,000 90,000 
DOMINO. ies p55 00509050000 103,000 71,000 
ie MAE Aas is.a06 + ipates'e 1,544,000 1,011,000 


Total 
The Bureau estimates the farm popula- 
| tion, by geographic divisions, as follows: 








to the census. A similar increase in sub- | Me. } aa9..3 
sistence gardening has been reported for | New England ny 588,000 571,000 
, 1 vi {Middle Atlantic . 1,808,000 1,741,000 
many towns and villages, but the plots | pact North Central *! 4'g22'000 4.614000 
of ground involved are insufficient to) West North Centrai ::.: 5,284,000 5,161,000 
qualify as farms. Few of these food-| - Atlantic shes 838 Sansone Coe aan 
thi | East South Central .... 2, 3 
producers plan to sell anything from their | west south Central ..... 5,682,000 5.500.000 
gardens except where they raise an unex-| Mountain .........+ess0+ 1,186,000 1,174;000 
pected surplus. Pacific ...ccccccecccccens 1,208,000 1,168,000 


In only one geographic division—the 





| Total "1,241,000 


installation for 
testing all types of navigational equip- 
ment. 

Every watch, every chronometer, every 
barometer, every gyro compass, every ali- 
dade is throughly inspected by the Ob- | 
The importance of | 
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Value of Astronomical Studies of Naval Observatory in 
Preparing Data Essential to Guidance of Ships at Sea | 


in advance. All advances in science prove | ident to Take Action as|cCongress by regulating the interstate| Foreign petroleum or products imported | efits, Says Commissioner 
to man only more clearly the extent of transportation ot crude petroleum and its| without a certificate from the Secretary | ‘ * 
ce la pra ene Emergency Measure | products. of the Interior would be assessed addi-| Collier 


quently exposes errors in previously ac- 


In the United 


Tests for Equipment 


Used in Navigation i : 
During the recent war the number of | tation contained in this article or any 


clocks and watches on hand for delivery | 
to vessels was abnormally large. 
work had been done by private concerns, |0f the President in time of war would 
the expense would have mounted high | 2uthorize him, during the period of the 
under the existing conditions of a na-|"". : 
tional salndeniaae’ “task with the standard | distribution of duties, powers and func- 
|equipment and the Observatory personnel | 
familiar with its operation, this work was | ; os 
prosécuted expeditiously and economically. | records among executive and administra- 
emergency | 
functions of the Naval Observatory must | 
be under naval control for the national | 
safety. To shift from peace-time to war- | 
time conditions quietly 
| without loss of valuable time, the Obser- 
vatory must always be under naval con- 
The Observatory was conceived 9 
answer the Navy's needs; it has done so | "ment to any other. 
efficiently for 88 years. | 


and 


in interstate commerce in| in October, 1932, when a gain of $68,172,-|the German Embassy, it was announced 

Our|cal work in the world. Our record for|harmony with the provisions of the|611 occurred. Deposits for February | April 18 by the Department of State. The 

vault is not equaled by any for efficiency.| accuracy is higher than that of any for- | measure, and a further tax of 50 cents a| gained $63,032,370 over the preceding position is held by Major General Fried- 
Our transit instruments are performing eign observatory performing similar work.| barrel on crude petroleum or products ' month. rich von Boetticher. 
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Federal Help for the States. 
To Check Waste of Oii 








Possible Savings 


Tn Administration 
In Time of War | Control of Interstate Transportation and New Tax on Pipe. Of Indian Affairs 
Line Companies Proposed in Congress | 


Amendmen to Constitution | Federal assistance to the various States| produced in violation of any quotas or, Economies Can Be Effected 


i i y | allotments provided, these taxes to be paid; With Diminishing Ben- 
‘ > »g.|in their efforts to prevent waste and to\a I led, paid | ithout Diminishin en 
Proposed to Enable Pre limit the production of oil is proposed in| by the transporting company. | & 


Power Sought 


| 




























































— To Fix Rentals | 





| In addition to this, it is proposed to/ tional taxes. 

|require pipe line companies to pay to| Mr. Marland’s other bill (H. R. 5046) 
the Federal Government three-fourths of;| states in the preamble that the report 
their net income above 10 per cent of|of the committee of the House author- 
| their unamortized investment, and to pro- jized to study pipe lines disclosed “that 
|visions of a proposed constitutional | pipit the filing of consolidated income tax|the earnings of pipe line companies are 
amendment now before the Senate Com-|returns by such companies. |high in relation to their true cost of op- 
|mittee on the Judiciary. | A bill CH. R. 5044) was introduced in|eration and that the effect of such high 
Ps resolution to this effect (S. J. eo the House April 17 by Representative | prices is to depress the price paid the! missioner of Indian Affairs. 
|42) was introduced April 15 jointly by| Marland (Rep.), of Ponca City, Okla.,|independent producer of petroleum for | ary: st 

| Senators Vandenberg (Rep.), of Michigan; | making it unlawful for any person to de- his oil, and that the high rates for trans- ! fas: Dare, is a native of Atlanta, Ga. 
|Robinson (Dem.), of Arkansas, and Reed |}iver to any carrier for transportation or | portation of oil by pipe line provide an|#"d since 1923 has been executive secre- 


(Rep.), of Pennsylvania, all members Of |g carrier to receive, any crude petroleum | opportunity for the integrated group in| tary of the American Indian Defense As- 
the War Policies Commission. 


Expectation that the Indian Bureau 
can contribute its share to the economies 
demanded by the national emergency with- 
out diminishing the benefits to the Indians 
|was expressed April 21 by John Collier, 
who on that date was sworn in as Com- 


Power to fix prices or rents in war-time 
| for the prevention of profiteering would be 
conferred upon Congress under the pro- 





be made available to the Indians, sup- 
plementing the Federal services, through 
contracts between the Federal Govern- 
ment and the States, while preserving in- 
tact the guardianship which the United 
|States owes to its Indians,” Mr. Collier 
;said in announcing his policies. 

“In the long run, the Indians must be 
\their own savers and their own helpers,” 
jhe continued. 

“At the same time, the individual Indian 
lis entitled to every opportunity which the 
Nation offers to any citizen. This means 
that he is entitled to the fullest educa- 
tional privileges, not in sequestered insti- 
|tutions, but in the schools and colleges 


;}and administrative agencies of the Gov- 
}ernment as he might deem necessary. 

| The proposed constitutional amendment 
would add a clause to the Fifth Amend- 
ment, which prohibits the taking of private 
property without just compensation, read- 
ing as follows: 

“Provided, however, That in time of war 
Congress may regulate or provide for the 
|regulation of prices, rent, or compensa- 
| tion to be exacted or paid by any per- 
}son in respect of the sale, rent, or use 
os any real or personal property, tangible | 
| or intangible, without regard to any limi- | 


fining, selling and distributing oil pro-j|integrated groups of holding companies 
|duced in the United States, and to pre-|owning pipe line companies are able, due 
| pare forecasts of the estimated demand | to their ability under present income tax 
|for consumption in this country and for | laws, to file consolidated income tax re- 
|export. Such forecasts would include the! turns and thereby avoid the payment of 
amount of foreign oil found to be neces-| taxes on their excessive pipe line com- 
sary to supply any deficiency in domestic | pany earnings.” 
production and the Secretary would issue Consolidated returns, therefore, would 
certificates of necessity for such impor- | be prohibited by the bill, which also would 
tations. amend the Revenue Act of 1932 by in- 
|serting the following: 

| State Quotas on | “Sec. 323. Income Tax on Pipe Line 
Production Advised ;Companies. In lieu of the income tax 


’ | provided in section 13 a corporation en- 
a ar mae eee ace gaged in the transportation of crude pe- | 
| quotas of crude petroleum to be produced | troleum and liquid products thereof by | which serve us all. 
|in each State for the period covered ‘by | ee ie taeda ae aden | 
the forecast, and if any State should fail So an ‘sooms tax equal to 75, “ eantinn | 
to accept such quota the Secretary would of its net opertaing income aban 10 per 
be authorized to fix a quota which May | cent of its earnings on its unamortized 
enter interstate commerce. | investment.” 
Recommendations would be made to the | ; 
| States by the Secretary for the enact- 
ment of substantially uniform laws for 
the conservation of crude petroleum. | 
| 
| 


|other article of the Constitution.” 
War Emergency Authority Responsibility of Government 

The propesal to extend the powers “I strongly beueve tnat the responsibility 
of the United States, as guardian of the 
Indians. ought to be continued. Federal 
responsibility for the propertyless, or so- 
called nonward Indians, should be re- 
|asserted. Within the continuing guar- 
dianship, it is possible to establish a 
| framework of Indian rights and responsi- 
| | bilities, and of Indian self-help. Admin- 
|the Interstate Commerce Commission the| Postal savings deposits during March | istrative reorganizations, and new legisla- 
|immediate establishment of fair, com-| were at a record !evel, gaining $106,002,815 | tion will be required to this end. 

| pensatory rates for the transportation and | over the previous month, or almost $40,- 
| storage of oil by pipe lines, and to issue| 000,000 more monthly increase than ever 
regulations for the operation and exten-|has been shown before in the history of | 
| Sion of such lines. Similar recommenda- | the Post Office Department. The total 
| tions would be made to the companies. amount of deposits at the end\jof March} 
The bill would levy a tax of one-tenth | was $1,111,575,385, also a record ‘figure. | 
=\of 1 cent on each barrel of crude oil | 


if this 


war, “to make such distribution or re- 


tions, and such transfers or regroupments 
of organizations, personnel, property and 


Postal Savings Deposits 
the | tive agencies of government as he may Set New Record for Month 
deem necessary; to create any additional 

executive agencies and organizations of 
government that in his judgment may be 
required; and to determine the status of 
| personnel transferred under the authority 
of this act from one executive depart- 
to | ment, bureau or organization of the Gov- 


The Secretary also would recommend to 





efficiently Military Attache Assigned — 


To German Embassy Here 


For the first time since the World War 
The previous high month in deposits was a military attache has been appointed to 











































































In every corner of the world, 
both here and overseas, 
wherever you find joy in life, 
’tis always “Luckies Please” 
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Two qualities that can’t 
be copied 
..character and mildness 



































Judge your cigarettes on just two strands. And how you'll appre- 











points... Character and Mildness 





ciate Lucky Strike’s true Mildness, 














.-- We'll rest our case on that. 
Folks like Luckies because they 


have the Character of the world’s 








brought about by accurate, pa- 











tient science—“It’s toasted”. That 








extra benefit which only Lucky 











finest tobaccos, firmly rolled into Strike affords! For these two rea 











one delicious, balanced blend... sons — Character and Mildness— 


“Luckies Please!” 











full weightoflong, silken, flavorful 
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‘inancial Set-up 
Of Central Public 
Utility Described 


Trade Commission Is Given 
Facts on the Growth of 
Company; Cities Service 
To Be Studied 


The Federal Trade Commission con- 


tinued its hearings during the week ended 
April 22 on the affairs of the Central 


‘Public Service Corporation, as a part of its 
general investigation of public utilities. | 
Robert J. Ryder, accountant for the Com- | 
mission, continued his testimony April 18, | 
19, 20, and 21, explaining the financial 


structure of the utility company and its 
growth. | 
The company at the end of 1931 served | 
725 communities, through subsidiary com- | 
panies, with gas, electricity, and other | 
services. Its principal operating properties | 
were in Portland, Oreg.; Seattle, Wash.; | 
Atlanta, Ga.; and Rockford, Ill.;, although 
its services extended into 24 States and 
seven foreign countries. It had assets as 
shown on its books of $158,221,000. 
Mr. Ryder’s testimony was interrupted | modities to which the terms of the bill! 
on April 18 to hear William A. Roberts, | shall apply. 
counsel for the Public Utilities Commission! One of the main features is power for 
of the District of Columbia, who testified the Secretary of Agriculture to provide 
concerning transfers of stock of the Wash-|for reduction in acreage or production 
ington Gas Light Company with relation | for market of any basic agricultural com- 
to an order of the Public Utilities Com-|modity through agreements with pro- 
mission requiring Central Public Service| ducers or other voluntary methods, and 
Corporation to divest itself of stock in to provide for rental or benefit payments; 
the Washington company. |to enter into marketing agreements with 
On April 20, A. J. Wood, of Brunswick, | processors, associations, etc., engaged in 
Ga., who purchased stock in the Central|handling farm products, and to issue li- 
Public Service Company testified, declar-|cerses permitting processors, associations 
ing he was unable to realize anything on|of producers, and other agencies to op- 
the stock although he had been assured |erate in interstate and foreign commerce. 
the company was in sound condition when| To raise revenues to pay the extraordi- 
he bought. He and his son invested $3,-|nary expenditures for these purposes, the 
460 in the stock, he said. ° | bill empowers the Secretary of Agricul- 
Sidney Fleming, also of Brunswick,|ture to levy taxes on the first processing 
testified the same day that he had sold |of the commodities. The processing taxes 
stock for the company, and that heavy | would enable the Government to pay for 


[Continued from Page 1.) 
the scope of the measure, with final de- 
| cision on these yet to be reached. 


of the Jones general farm relief bill (H. R. 
3835), which then was sent to the Senate. 
The House subsequently passed the farm 
mortgage bill (H. R. 4795) and sent it to 
the Senate. In the meantime, however, 
the Senate had merged the two programs 
by adding to the House general relief 
measure the Senate farm mortgage bill 
(S. 1110) as Title 2 of H. R. 3835, and 


bill. 

The proposed law for farm felief is de- 
signed to balance farm production and 
the consumption of farm products. It is 
planned to take care of those farm com- 
modities produced in this country of 
which there is an exportable surplus. It 
particularly lists certain commodities, 





The first action on the farm relief pro-| 
gram was taken in the House by passage } 


amendments were made in the combined | 


such as wheat and cotton, as basic com- | 


pressure was placed on him and other em- 
ployes to sell the shares. He was told, 
he said, that the stock was a safe in-| 
vestment for his own relatives, but shortly 
thereafter dividends ceased and the com- | 
pany has now gone into receivership. 

The affairs of Cities Service Securities 
Company, of the Henry L. Doherty group | 
of public utilities companies, were to be) 
the subject of hearings beginning April | 
25, the Commission announced. | 


Legislation Considered 
For Regulating Securities 


The Administration’s program for Fed- 
eral regulation of securities is being worked 
out in the congressional committees. 

There have been hearings before both 
the House Committee on Interstate Com- 


merce and the Senate Committee on 
Banking and Currency. The House has 
referred all the suggestions made to legis- 
lative counsel for revising the draft of the 
bill as introduced by Senator Rayburn 
(Dem.), of Bonham, Tex., chairman of 
that Committee, and the Senate subcom- 
mittee has completed revising its draft but 
it has not yet been acted upon by the 
full Committee. 

It is expected there will be securities 
legislation in the House possibly this 


the curtailed production. 


Act to Cease Operation 
At End of Emergency 


The act would cease to be law when 
the President by proclamation announces 
that the national economic emergency 
with respect to the basic farm commod- 
ities has ceased. 


Sponsors of the plan for regulation of 
for compensating farmers for reducing 


would relieve the emergency, while op- 
ponents state that it may create a gigan- 
tic sales tax on the necessities of life 
that may cost the consumers $1,000,- 
000,000 in the aggregate. 


Senator Frazier (Rep.), of North Da- 
kota, offered and the Senate adopted an 
amendment whose purposes, he explained, 
are as follows: To keep those paying 
the processing tax from pyramiding the 
price to the consumers by adding a per- 
centage of return on the tax as well as 
on the goods themselves; to give pub- 
licity to the increase in prices on finished 
products above requirements of the 
processing tax; to ascertain the compara- 
tive prices of goods sold before and after 
the tax applies; to ascertain comparative 
costs, to consumters as compared with the 
cost of like articles from abroad. 


week, according to House leadership plans, 
whenever the Committee measure is ready 
to report to the House. 


Senator .Frazier cited bread, for ex- 
ample, explaining that if the tax on 
processing of wheat into flour is 1 per 


TWO VIEWS ON RESULTS 
OF INFLATING CURRENCY 


Who Stands to Benefit?—How Wage-earners, 
Jobless, Producers, Creditors Are Affected 











[Continued from Page 1.] 


must depend for its capital will be de-|ties disappear and the carefully 
stroyed, these four opponents of the in-, education fund with it. There are mil- 
flationary measure argue. “The key to a lions of boys and girls whose college 
business revival is cheap long term money | careers are wrapped up in these policies. 
wihch will encourage the revival of heavy | Many of them would be denied an educa- 
industries and the purchase of capital tion if the dollar drops in value.” 


goods. But who can afford to lend On| {nffationists reply that the dollars now 


saved 


time with the threat of inflation, dilution | opytstanding in loans were loans during | 


of the currency and the arbitrary decrease post-war inflation when their value in 
of the value of money staring him in the terms of purchasing power was much 
face? ; greater than it is in the present era of 

The Farmer: A special producer, the qeflation. Another period of - inflation, 


farmer, has been the center of interest | therefore, would merely establish the old 
to many of the inflationists in Congress, | parity. 


among them Senator Borah (Rep.), Of, Moreover, according to inflationists, if 
Idaho, and Representative Byrns (Dem.), | inflation enables the farmer to pay the in- 
of Nashville, Tenn., majority leader of the terest on his mortgage and the manufac- 
House. These proponents of the plan lay tyring company to meet its fixed charges 
heavy stress on the present low level of the creditor has been benefited. They 
farm prices and the benefits which would point to the banks, and especially the Fed- 


acrue to him from price increases through ¢;a] land banks, which have had their 
inflation. 


An Opposing Viewpoint 

Ogden L. Mills, while Secretary of the 
Treasury, opposed this argument although 
he admitted the distressingly low level 
of farm prices. He contended that the 
farmer suffered from prices which were 
low in relation to the prices he had to 
pay for other commodities. Inflation 
might aggravate this maladjustment 
rather than improve it, he maintained. 

Giving an example of this position dur- 
ing discussion on the floor of the Senate, 
Senator Reed said: 

“It is contended by advocates of in- 
flation that it would help the farmer by 
raising the prices received for his crops. 
How would the farmer benefit if wheat 
sold for $10 a bushel if the $10 wouldn’t 
buy a pair of overalls or a gallon of 
gasoline?” 

The Creditor: Opponents of inflation 
declare that it works great injury to 


operations made difficult or impossible by 
the default of debtors and the depreciation 
of collateral. These Values will again be 
restored, they say. 
Relieving Debt Burden 

The Bebtor: Relief for the debtor, espe- 
cially the farm debtor, is another point 
strongly urged by the inflationists. Obvi- 
cusly, if a debtér is a producer who will 
benefit from the rise in prices, the pay- 
ment of his debt will be made easier. If 


he is someone not benefiting from price! 


gains, the amount of his debt will not be 
increased and handling it will not be any 
harder unless the general cost of living 
presses hard on him. Relief from the 
“tremendous” weight of debt incurred 
when money was cheaper is essential to 
the recovery of business and agriculture, 
the inflationists say. 

In opposition to this view a selective 
treatment of debts is urged. Rather than 
arbitrarily lightening all debts, those 


Senate Adopts Amendments to Publicize Relationship Between Levy 
and Added Cost to Consumer and to Avoid Double Payment on 
~ Cotton Used in Making Auto Tires 


cent per pound loaf and the retailer ofis an exceptionally .\heavy tax, running 


the bread puts up the price 2 or 3 cents, 
| the publicity would keep the consumers 
inYormed of what the retailers do in in- 
creasing prices. 

Notwithstanding suggestions by Ma- 
| jority Leader Robinson (Dem.), of Ar- 
| kansas, that well-wishers of the proposed 
iaw should not add to the list of basic 
|commodities, the Senate, by vote of 44 


sugar cane as proposed by Senator Cos- 
tigan (Dem.), of Colorado. 





tion of peanuts to the list, but on recon- 
sideration the Senate 
jitem. Senator Glass in his appeal for 
}peanuts said the industry 


three-fourths of a cent a pound instead 
}of 8 cents a pound as normally. 
Committee amendments were adopted 
to exempt from the processing tax, stocks 
in the hands of retailers at the time the 
precessing tax takes effect, except as to 
such stocks as are held in the warehouse 
or unsold and no provision made for their 
sale when the tax becomes effective. Sen- 
ator Smith (Dem.), of South Carolina, 
Jin charge of the bill, explained that un- 
jder this it is proposed to meet a situa- 
tion in which some wholesalers or proces- 
sors might rush into the market and 
purchase such a quantity of the com- 
;medities in which they are interested as 
to last them virtually a year and so be 
exempted entirely from the tax. 


| Limitation on Cost 


‘Of Administering Act 

Senator Wheeler (Dem.), 
|tried to include flax in the basic com- 
|modities but was unsuccessful. The Sen- 
jate adopted an amendment proposed by 
Senator Frazier limiting expense of ad- 
ministering the proposed law for any year 
to not more than 5 per cent of the 
amount -received from the taxes levied 


under it during that year and requiring | 


the filing of detailed reports semi- 
‘annually with the Senate and House. 
| Senator Clark (Dem.), of Missouri, of- 


|farm production and the allotment plan | fered and the Senate adopted an amend- 


| ment requiring that the officers, agents, 


|their acreage and crops contend that it| inspectors and employes authorized in the | 


| bill shall, as far as possible, be practical 
farmers and their field of employment 
shall be limited to the congressional dis- 
tricts in which they reside. However, he 
offered another amendment, which the 
Senate rejected, to prevent the leasing of 
land which could not be used for produc- 
, tion, the proposal being that “during the 
| year 1933 no land shall be leased for the 
|purpose of reduction of acrerage in any 
— except Winter wheat sown for 
1934.” 

Another amendment by Mr. Clark pro- 
| posed that the leasing of land for acreage 
production be limited to two years from 
| the date of approval of the proposed law, 
and this also was rejected. 
| The language of the cotton option con- 


tracts provision in the bill was revised in| 


|&@ Committee amendment, which was 
adopted, with the purpose of perfecting ar- 
rangements as to securing the cotton from 
the different governmental agencies. Sen- 
ator Smith said the amended language 
“will diminish the burden nearly $14,000,- 
000,” He added: 

“The original provision only covered the 
quantity of cotton that was actually han- 
died, or is actuajry now in_ existence, 
pledged against certain loans; but there 
were certain items which the new mem- 
bers of the Farm Board insisted should 
be returned to them rather than retained 
by the cooperatives. This amendment was 
drafted in conjunction with Mr. Morgen- 
| thau, who insisted that the amount of 
money still held by the cooperatives be- 
cause of the transactions which had taken 
place in the handling of the cotton should 
|in the settlement be returned as part of 
the revolving fund. The amendment in- 
| creases the amount the Government will 


get somewhere betfWeen $13,500,000 and | 


$14,000,000.” 

Senator Austin (Rep.), of Vermont, 
asked the amount in the form of loans 
outstanding against the cotton. 

“I do not recall,” answered Senator 


Smith, “but I know that as to the sta- | 


bilization cotton there was a considerable 
amount of money lost, something like $50,- 
000,000 or $60,000,000, as I recall, but this is 
| cotton that was held for the grower on 
which he received 90 per cent of the 
market value at that time. He sustains 
a loss because he only got 90 per cent of 
the market price, and, of course, the Gov- 
ernment has lost as well as he, but the 
cooperatives through the A. C. C. A., I 
| believe, as it is called, accumulated $14,- 
000,000 or $15,000,000 by their transactions 


in the sale of their cotton, which Mr. | 


Morgenthau insisted should be returned. 
| This amendment, therefore, was drafted 
to take the place of the provision pro- 


posing a simple settlement for the cot-| 


ton that was held and for the amdunt 
due on it.” 


Loans Outstanding 
Against the Cotton 


| An amendment was adopted on motion 
|of Senator Gore (Dem.), of Oklahoma, 
| providing that no salary in 
|$7,500 per annum be paid to any officer, 
|employe or expert of the Emergency Ag- 
ricultural Adjustment Administration 
created in the bill. Another by Senator 


Nye (Rep.), of North Dakota, would pre- | 


, vent warehousemen and elevator men 
| from disposing of grain or moving it from 
the warehouse, except to move it to an- 


cerditors and all those connected with| which can be paid should be left alone,|ther Place of storage, with a view to 
creditor institutions, bank depositors, in- | those which can be paid with a moderate |2'¢venting them from disposing of grain 


surance policyholders and bondholders. | pick-up of business should be handled ; Without 
The mouey which is repaid to them is|jeniently and those which can never be | 2d0Pted. 


smaller in terms of purchasing power than 
that which they loaned. This also was set 
forth on the floor of the Senate by Senator 
Reed. 


Effect on Savings Accounts 
“There are 50,000,000 savings accounts 


in the United States. As prices rise each’ German and French farmers, they say, levied 


Savings depositor, each person with money 


repaid should be scaled down, 
Change in Interest Rates 
Opponents of inflation, moreover, point 
to the righer interest rates on new bor- 
rowing which they say lenders will] insist 
upon under inflationary uncertainty. 


were more heavily in debt and paying 


the owner's consent. It was 
| Senator Bulkley (Dem.), of Ohio, secured 
adoption of an amendment to avoid an 
unduly burdensome tax on automobiles. 
It read as follows: 

“Provided, That upon any article upon 
which a manufacturers’ sales tax is 

under the authority of Public 
No. 154, 72d Congress, entitled 


Act 


in the bank or in a building and loan as- | heavier interests at the end of the infla-|‘AM Act to provide revenue, equalize tax- 


sociation. loses money daily by simply 
keeping his money on deposit. 


“There are 122,000,000 life insurance|the exporter and the producer of all ex-|0M the basis of weight, the manufacturer 
as | Of said article shall be entitled to a credit |' 


policies in force in the United States. 


pendent on the proceeds of these policies | in this country are made easier by foreign | ®Mount equal to the processing tax paid | working out a plan to aid closed banks, 


on period in those countries than before. 


ti 
| The Exporter: Inflationists declare that 


| portable goods. benefits because 


| ation, and for other purposes,’ approved 
June 6, 1932, and which tax is computed 


to 37, added to that list sugar beets and | 

Senator Glass (Dem.), of Virginia, suc- | 
ceeded in writing into the bill the addi-| 
eliminated this | 
in a recent | 


'vear was a $100,000,000 industry but it} 
is now in distress, with peanuts selling at | 


of Montana, : 
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Preventing Abuse of Farm Relief Measure 
By Price Increases Under Processing Tax 


First Advance Since Last 
September Is Shown for 
Index Number Based on 
784. Commodities 


up as high as 14 per cent of the value 
of a tire. If, in addition to that 2% 
cents a pound, the tire manufacturers are 
going a have passed along to them an The first advance in the index number 
additional charge which will result from | fe Wonnnee Steet Coen Ome eee 
the processing tax on cotton provided by | tember, 1932, was shown from February to 
this bill, their burden will be made still | Match, 1933. 
waeré oppressive | This index number, which includes 784 
“Taking as ia example a 20-pound tire commodities or price series weighted ac- 
anae ti acinatedik fos 6 aheneh death alle cording to the importance of each com- 
of cotton. It takes about five cauene of Paige anemia ta ya 


{cotton to process the four pounds in- | 
cluded in the tire. So if, as has been| 
computed here, a processing tax of 6 cents 
should be imposed upon cotton, it would | 
result in an additional tax of about 30 
|cents on each tire. Each tire is already | 
standing a tax of 2% cents a pound, or a| 
total in the case of the tire used in the | montha, 
| illustration of 45 cents. | The figures were computed by the Bu- 
“E submit that would. be an unfair | 7°83" of Labor Statistics for the monthly 


March as compared with 59.8 for Febru- 
ary, showing an increase of 0.7 per cent 
between the two months. 

When compared with March, 1932, with 
an index number of 66, a decrease of qver 
8% per cent has been recorded in the 12 








| burden on an article of general use, ana | Teport on whole prices, and were made | 


public April 19. 


would unfairly burden the manufacturer : 
who is already carrying a very heavy load.| The effect on wholesale commodity 


The provisions of my amendment would | Prices of the complete gold embargo has | 


| simply deduct from the tax payable under not yet been determined by the Bureau. 
|the Revenue Act of June 6, 1932, the Prices of Farm Products 


| 
; amount of the tax on the weight of the In the group of farm products increases 
in the average prices of grains, cows, 


| cotton included in the tire.” 


| The Senate adopted 

| giving the Secretary of Agriculture au-| ton, fresh apples, lemons, oranges, peanuts, 
|thority to enter into option contracts for | tobacco, onions, and potatoes caused the 
;any part of the cotton now on hand and | group as a whole to rise more than 41% 


|held by Government agencies in connec-| per cent from the previous month. De-| 


tion with any benefit he might see fit to | creases were recorded in the average prices 
,allow, or to enter into agreements un-/jof calves, lambs, eggs, and fresh milk at 
der the sg-called allotment provision.|San Francisco. 

|Senator George (Dem.), of Georgia, offer- | 
ing it, explained the.Secretary of Agri-|m 
|culture suggested that in connection with | wheat flour, macaroni, corn meal, rice, 


jit agreeable to enter into additional con-!| granulated sugar. On the other hand, 
| tracts for reduction of acreage or produc- | butter, cured and fresh beef, lamb, mut- 
jtion under the allotment provision also,| ton, and veal averaged lower than in the 
jand that it is to enable the Department! month before. The group as a whole in- 
|of Agriculture to enter into optional con- | creased over 114 per cent in March when 
tracts for cotton planted at the begin- compared with February. 


|ning of the crop year 1933. |The hides and leather products group 


increased fractionally during the month, 
gains for hides and skins and leather out- 
| weighing losses for boots and shoes with 


Increasing Expense 
; Other leather products remaining at the 
!February level. Textile products as a 


Of Selling Jewelry 
| whole increased two-tenths of 1 per cent 


| es |from February to March. Clothing, cot- 
| Wholesalers Write Off 1.62 Per | ton ents. and other textile products in- 
Y ° creased slightly while knit goods, silk and 
| Cent in Bad Debts |rayon, and woolen and worsted goods 
The trend toward increasing sales costs ae small decreases or no change dur- 
and decreased inventory of merchandise | "8 * nem 
{which has been evident in several recent 
|surveys of wholesale trade is also true of | 
wholesale jewelry distribution, it is shown | tricity, gas, California crude petroleum, 
jin a recent study of the, Department of|and most petroleum products showed re- 

Commerce. |ductions in average prices, causing the 

This survey, covering the years 1928-1930, ; group of fuel and lighting materials to de- 
shows that sales expenses for jewelry} Cline more than 1 per cent from the pre- 
| wholesale firms in which proprietors took | Vious month. 

a salary advanced from 19.6 per cent of | Metals and metal products as a whole 
| Sales in 1928 to 26 per cent in 1930. In| showed a further downward tendency for 
| firms which did not charge a proprietor’s | March, due to declining prices for iron and 
| Salary, selling expenses increased 50 per|steel. Nonferrous metals increased and 

cent during the period. | garicultural implements, motor vehicles, 
| Gross margin for jewelry wholesalers | 4nd plumbing and heating fixtures showed 
|throughout the period was approximately ; no change during March. The index for 
|24 per cent as compared with a 43 per|the group was three-tenths of 1 per cent 
‘cent margin for retailers shown in a pre-|lower than for the month before. In 
|vious survey. | the group of building materials the aver- 

An average of $513 worth of goods was 28¢ prices of lumber and paint materials 
sold annually to each customer. The rate|™Moved upward during the month. Brick 
jof wholesale stock turnover averaged|nd tile and other building materials 
/2.77 in 1928 compared with 2.13 in 1930.) moved downward, while structural steel 
| Average inventories for 1930 were about | @nd cement showed no change between the 
/10 per cent less than those of 1928. two months. The group as a whole re- 
| During the three-year period the aver- | COrded an increase of seven-tenths of 1 
age wholesaler wrote off $1.62 out of | Per cent. 
jevery $100 of sales for bad debts, paid| Between February and March price in- 
$1.29 out of every $100 of sales for rent,| creases took place in 195 instances, de- 


Fuel and Lighting Materials 


|53 cents for insurance, 38 cents for ad-| creases in 113 instances, while in 476 in- | 


vertising and 14 cents for collection costs. ' stances no change in price occurred. 


BANKING REFORMS AWAITING 
- ACTION ON MONEY MEASURES 





Deposit Insurance or Guarantee Are Center of Discussion 
| On the Glass Bank Legislation 


| . 


Both permanent banking reform and tion Finance Corporation and other credit 
| immediate aid to closed banks moved into| agencies. Frequently only the dregs of a 


| the background of legislative and adminis- | bank’s paper is found unencumbered. The | 
} trative developments last week as currency! plan was barely touched upon at the} 


|reform came into the foreground. Work! April 19 meeting of Governors, however. 
continued on the Glass bill, however, and! Discussion of general conditions in the 
the Treasury Departmént went ahead with | 12 Federal reserve districts revealed a re- 
the development of a plan for the aid of |cent improvement, Secretary Woodin said. 


closed banks. | “It is a hopeful picture that I get from 


for the year 1926 as 100, averaged 60.2 for | 


an amendment steers, hogs, live poultry, dried beans, cot- | 


| 


Improved Trends Can the Government Control 
During Month in | Wages and Hours in Industry? 


Wholesale Prices Question of Validity Center of Bill for 30-hour 


Week and Minimum Pay 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


which representsnearly 3,000,000 organ- 
ized workers, has heretofore informed 
Congress that the organization is opposed 
to the fixing of minimum wages for men 
by legislative enactment. The Federation, 


for women and children. 

The position of labor representatives is 
\that if minimum wages were to be fixed 
by law, wages would tend to become the 
maximum. The Secretary of 


where minimum wage laws are in effect 
the fixing of a bottom in the fall of wages 
in the least skilled and most helpless oc- 


general level of wages, and that the mini- 


|maximum wage. 


quarries, mills, canneries, workshops, and 
|manufacturing establishments in the 
; United States. 

It vould not apply to workers engaged 
in the production of articles sold exclu- 
sively within the State where produced, 
since the power which it is proposed Con- 


theory that the Government may control 
the production of articles in interstate 
commerce. - 


Curtailing Operations 
Of Industrial Plants 


however, has acquiesced in such legislation | 


Labor, | 
Frances Perkins, contends that in States | 


cupations has had the effect of raising the | 


mum wage has not tended to become the | 


The legislation which has been suggested | 
by Secretary Perkins to the House Com-| 
mittee on Labor would affect the hours | 
of labor of millions of workers in mines, | 


|gress shall exercise is founded upon the! 


|be published by the Secretary, and the 
employers would be expected to observe 
the rates specified; but if the Secretary 
|should find that any employer is not do- 
ling so, and thereby is competing unfairly 
with other employers who are paying the 
higher wages, the Secretary would be au- 
thorized to publish the name of such em- 
ployer in a notice specifying that pay- 
ment of the specified wage scale shall be 
mandatory within a period not exceeding 
30 days. 

To prevent the possible suppression of 
|publication of the name of an employer 
| who refuses to abide by the recommenda- 
tions of the wage board, through fear of 
libel suits, the bill provides that neither 
the Secretary nor any newspaper shall be 
liable for damages except in case of willful 
misrepresentation. 


Having given notice of intention to issue 
a mandatory order making,effective the 
minimum wage specified, the Secretary 
would hold a hearing, at which interested 
persons would be heard in favor of or 
cvposition to the wage scale under con- 
sideration. If the suggested minimum 
wage is then found by the Secretary to 
be proper, an order making it compul- 
sory would be issued. Questions of fact 
would be made final with the Secretary, 
but questions of law would be subject 
|to judicial review. 
| Violations of the act would be punish- 
jable by a fine of at least $200 for the first 
| offense, and for each subsequent offense 
\@ fine of not more than $1,000 or by one 
|year in prison, or both. 


Among foods price advances during the! 
onth were_reporied for cheese, rye and} 


Subject to the same restriction as to) , P 

| production for purely local use, the sug- | Measure Is Described 

| gested law would authorize the Secretary “ : ° 

|of Labor to compel one or more plants in | As Revolutionary ; 
|a/ given industry to curtail its hours of; The bill was sent by Secretary Perkins 
operation whenever the Secretary might|to Representative Connery (Dem.), of- 
find such a plant producing more than|Lynn, Mass., chairman of the House 
lits fair share of the quantity needed to|Committee on Labor, who made it public 


the cotton option contracts he might find| cured and fresh pork, lard, and raw and/| 


Anthracite’ and bituminous coal, elec-| 


| supply the demand for domestic consump- 
|tion and export. 
It is expected by some Members of Con- 
‘gress that numerous requests for exemp- 
\tion from the law will be received by the 
congressional committees when they con- 
sider the proposed legislation. When the 
Black 30-hour bill (S. 158) was before the 
| Senate many such requests were received 
|and before the Senate passed the measure 
| canneries and fisheries were exempted, 
milk and dairy products were excluded 
and newspapers were removed from the 
| provisions of the bill. Then the Secretary 
‘of Labor was authorized to exempt any 
| industry or any part of it. 





tary Perkins, would apply the law to all 


larticles and commodities except whole) 


milk and cream. The law would be ad- 
ministered by the Secretary of Labor. 

| To provide for special situations where 
it might be shown that more than 30 


| hours of labor or more than six hours 8 | 


| day were necessary to meet extraordinary 
| needs, the Secretary would be authorized 
| to appoint an Hours of Work Board, com- 
| posed of representatives of the Secretary 
j and of employers and employes, for desig- 
‘nated enterprises or industries. 
[pemaniiee of the employers, 
| would be named jointly by the Secretaries 
|of Commerce and Labor. 

This Board would have power to de- 
termine the existence of an extraordinary 
| need for a longer work day or work week 
jm any such enterprise or industry, and if | 
such need were found to exist the Board 
|might permit more hours of labor up| 
| to a maximum of eight hours a day and 40 | 
jhours a week for an aggregate of not| 
more than 10 weeks in any calendar year. | 
| Anticipating that some employers, under 
| the 30-hour limitation, might be disposed 
| to operate their plants for three or four 
| shifts of six hours in each 24-hour day, 
and thereby produce more than a rea-' 
sonable proportion of the goods needed to 
supply the demand, provision is made 
for the Secretary of Labor to prevent 
such action by limiting the hours of op- 
eration by any plant or plants. 

If the Secretary after investigation 
should find that the operation of any 
plant is disturbing and preventing a fair | 
balance of production in a particular in- | 
|dustry and causing overproduction and 
| unfair competition by reason of excessive | 
| periods of operation, the Secretary would 
| publish such a finding and specify a limi- 
| tation to be imposed upon the total hours 
|of operation. In case the owners of the 
| plant should fail to observe the limitation 
thus fixed, the goods produced in such | 
plant would thereupon be barred from | 
transportation in interstate commerce. 

The Secretary of Labor also would be| 
|empowered to fix minimum wages for dif- 
ferent kinds of labor in various sections | 
of the country. This would be accom- 
plished by the appointment of a wage 
{board composed of an equal number of | 


| The latest proposal, submitted by Secre- 


The rep- | 
however, | 


|April 19. Some of its provisions are 
|similar to those in the Black 30-hour 
| week bill (S. 158) as it was passed by the 
| Senate and in the Connery 30-hour week 
bill (H. R. 4557) as heretofore approved 
but now under, reconlsideration by the 
Committee on Labor. 


> 

| The Perkins bill, however, is so “revo- 
|lutionary,” as Mr. Connery expressed it, 

that he and the Committee deeemed it 

necessary to obtain the views of the Ad- 
| ministration, organized. labor and the 
| manufacturing industry before the Com- 
|mittee passes upon it. To this end hear- 
| ings will begin April 25. 

Chairman Connery pointed out that the 
Perkins bill does not apply the 30-hour 
week to imported goods and said he would 
insist that any legisiation limiting hours 
of labor should be made to apply to for- 
eign products. 

“It would be useless,” he said, “to re- 
quire compliance by domestic industry 
with such provisions without their appli- 
‘cation to imports. Products from foreign 
|countries, produced much more cheaply 
because of the absence of such regulations, 
| would prove ruinous to our own indus- 
tries.” 

The Black bill, which had been held in 
the Senate under a motion to reconsider 
its passage, emerged April 17 upon rejec- 
tion of the motion and now is ready for 
consideration by the House in connection 
with the Connery bill, with the Perkins 
proposal as a substitute pending before the 
House Committee as a Committee print. 
All three proposals will be the subject of 
the House Committee hearings. 


Statement Issued by 


Chairman Connery 


In making public the bill suggested by 
Secretary Perkins, Chairman Connery is- 
sued the following statement: 

“The Committee considered the pro- 


| posed amendments submitted by the Sec- 


retary of Labor and, realizing that these 
proposals have never been passed upon oy 
either branch of Congress or the public, 
voted to hold public hearings to start at 
10 o'clock next Monday morning. (Mr. 
Connery subsequently announced that th? 
hearings would not begin until April 25.) 

“Several members of the Committee ex- 
pressed the belief that the Secretary of 
Labor, the President, and other officials of 
the American Federation of Labor as well- 
as representatives of industries which will 
be affected should be given an opportunity 
at a public hearing to make known their 
views on the suggestions contained in the 
proposed amendments. 

“At no time during my 10 years in Con- 
gress have I known of a greater interest 
to be manifested in proposed legislation 
that has been indicated to the Committee 
as a result of the newspaper stories de- 


| scribing the amendments submitted by the 


Secretary of Labor. 
“Leading economists, who have made a 
life study of industrial problems, as weil 


Guarantee of deposits or deposit insur- 
ance continued to be the center of discus- 
sion on the Glass bill. The Administra- 
tion’s attitude still has not been laid be- 


these Governors,” he said. “There cer- 
tainly has ben an improvement all over | 
| this country in almost all lines. The rise 


|representatives of employers and employes 
in the industry concerned, and of the 
public. 


excess Of | 


fore the Congress, although Secretary ! 
| Woodin announced his intention of dis- | 
cussing the problem with the Governors 
lof the Federal reserve banks. 


Morris plan banks and mutual savings 
banks would be permitted to enter the re- 
serve system and share in the benefits of 
the proposed deposits insurance under an 
amendment written into the Glass bill 
April 18. 

After a previous meeting of the subcom- 
mittee on April 17, Senator Glass, 
chairman, said: 

“We are still trying to perfect that pro- 
| vision in the bill that is designed to in- | 
sure deposits in the banks and we have 
|directed some modification of the draft 
| before the subcommittee.” 

“Some very material changes have been 
made in the insurance part of the bill,” 
he added, “but they do not alter the gen- 
eral principle of insurance of deposits. I 
|do not know whether they will meet with 
|administration approval, or not, at this 
time.” 
| While the international gold embargo 
was being announced and explained on 
LApril 19, Secretary Woodin was meeting 
with the Governors of the 12 Federal re- 
serve banks, April 19, 20 and 21. The pri- 
mary purpose of the meeting was to work 
out a method for reopening the banks 
| still closed, the Secretary explained, but 
| other questions such as deposit guarantee, 
permanent banking legislation, employ- 
ment of credit now idle in benks and 
conditions generally were discussed. 


Walter J. Cummings, special assistant | 


new hope to the farm communities, But 
we are not in the middle of a boom or 
even starting one.” 


Guarantee of bank deposits was to be 
one of the subjects discussed with the 
;Governofs by the Secretary. It was not 
reached on April 19, however. Final de- 
{termination of the Administration’s atti- 
;tude toward deposit insurance meanwhile 
|was holding up consideration of the 
| banking bill in the Senate. 
its | Meantime, a variety of proposals for 
such a guaranty have been suggested by 
members of the two Houses. 

Representative Carter (Rep.), of Oak- 
land, Calif., introduced a bill April 20 
| Which he said differs from other pro- 
'posals on the subject in that it would cost 
the Federal Government nothing. 
proposed insurance of deposits so that 
there may be no more bank runs nor 
jhoarding and the insurance fund would 
|be entirely built up by contirbutions from 
ihe Federal reserve, and Federal reserve 
}member banks. The administration 
would be in the hands of the Federal Re- 
serve Board. 

The bill provides for administration of 
ithe fund by the Federal Reserve Board, a 
| step, Mr. Carter said, toward central con- 
trol and regulation of the Nation’s bank- 
ing. In outlining the measure he said: 

“When a bank is closed depositors would 
|be paid the amount of their deposits up 
|to $50 for each depositor at the end of 
| the first week. If_at the end of the second 
| week the bank is still closed each would 
get $50 more, and so on. Not later than 
at the end of the fourth week, if with- 





in commodity prices certainly has brought | 


He | 


Such a board, when convened by the 
Secretary to inquire into the wages paid 
in any industry or enterprise, would con- 
duct its investigation, with power to re- 
quire the attendance of witnesses and the 
production of necessary books, etc., and 
would report to the Secretary within 30 


rates. These rates may vary with the na- 
|ture of the service rendered and with the 
locality where performed. 

The recommendations would thereupon 





| ting enough to keep them going until 
either the bank opens or they are paid in 
full. Thus, suffering on the part of the 
people who have money in closed banks 
would be ended and the small depositor 
would be protected.” 

The insurance fund would be provided 
|by contributions from Federal reserve 
banks in the amount of (first) one quar- 
ter of their surplus as of Jan. 1, last, 
and (second) one quarter of their earn- 
ings available for transfer to surplus 
jevery six months. 

Member banks of the system would pay 
}One-eighth of 1 per cent of their average 
| total deposits every six months. 

| The fund would be administered by the 

Federal Reserve Board, which would be 
|autkorized to waive contributions when- 
ever there were sufficient funds on hand. 
|but in an amount not less than 1 per cent 
|of the total deposits insured. 

, Further provision is made for the Fed- 
;eral Reserve Board, as director of the 
fund, to borrow, when necessary... Up to 
$500,000,000 from the Reconstruction Fi- 





days, recommending minimum fair wage} 


as leading manufacturers, yesterday tele- 
graphed and telephoned the Committee 
asking for an opportunity to be heard. 


| Industrial Leaders 


To Present Views 


“The chief interest seems to lie in the 
| proposals to establish wages by congres- 
sional or executive order and the authority 
to deny the right to transport in interstate 
commerce goods produced under condi- 
tions prescribed by Government officials 
|in Washington. Some members of the 
| Committee seem to feel that there is the 
possibility of considerable opposition from 
those States wherein higher wages ara 
| paid, if the wages are to be reduced ww 
| conform to the wages paid in those States 
| where lower standards of living or cheaper 

living costs prevail. 

Such men as Henry Ford, Gerard Swope, 

of the General Electric, Alfred Sloan Jr. of 
General Motors, Franklin Hobbs, president 
ef the Textile Foundation, Henry Rarri- 
|man, president of the United States 
;Chamber of Commerce, Prof. Donham of 
Harvard Business School, former Con- 
gressman Jacobstein of Cornell University, 
William Green, Matthew Woll, Micheal 
McDonough, president of the building 
trades union, Charles Howard, president 
of the Typographical Union, as well as 
other leading representatives of organized 
labor will probably address the Committee 
| during these hearings. 

“We have been told that the American 

| Federation of Labor has traditionally op- 
posed the enactment of legislation wherein 
a legislative body would set the wages for 
adult male labor, although we understand 
that organized labor has tolerated the set- 
ting of the minimum rates of wages for 
women and minors in the smailer indus- 


; nance Corporation; if additional funds) tyes of some of our States. The minimum 
Millions of policyholders are wholly de- | American money becomes cheap purchases |0N the manufacturers’ sales tax of an|to the Secretary of the Treasury, has been | drawals were still restricted, depositors|were necessary, $500,000,000 from Federal} rate of wages set in some of the smaller 


to educate their children or provide for 


their own old age. Value of these policies 


nations, 


Opponents reply that this advantage of | this Act to be offset against the manu-!be revealed until State authorities have | 
goes down with the dollar, and exactly to| cheap money is transitory, that other na- | facturers’ sales tax levied against such fin- | indicated their approval. 


on the cotton used therein as provided by 


the same extent as the policies are pay- tions soon depreciate their currencies to | ished article.” 


able in dollars. 
are worth less, the prospective annui- 


‘ 
4 


As prices rise and the dol- | compensate for the monetary advantage | ¥ 
lars are worth less, the insurance policies | and that “a mad scramble for the bottom” | he explained, “placed a tax of 2', cents 


in competitive depreciation is started. 


“The Revenue Act approved last June,’ 


la pound on automobile tires which in itself 


] . M would be paid in full. 
Secretary Woodin said. The plan will not 
payments at the end of each week until 


: |the fourth, unless the Federal Reserve 
| The central problem to be met in most | Board wants to pay sooner, is that it gives 


of the banks is the freezing of some of | time for a bank to get on its feet again | 


their best assets now tied up as col-| without being entirely closed out. 


At the 
lateral behind loans from the Reconstruc- | same time, 


depositors are assured of get- 


| reserve banks and member banks, and 


| Secretary of the Treasury. 

| Assets of the tund would be invested 
in Government securities, except that 
they might be deposited for temporary 
{periods in any Federal reserve bank, or 
) With the Treasury. 


industries of my own State have ranged 


“The advantage of providing only partial|also, if necessary, $500,000,000 from the) from eight to 12 dollars per week. 


| “The Committee will welcome all the 
jauthentic information it is possible to 
}secure although it is our intention to 
{make the hearings as short as possible 
jin order that we may report. our findings 
to the House as quickly as possible.” 
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‘Controlled Inflation’ Is Exeeutive Plan as Nation Abandons the Gold Standard — 
Three-billion Dollar Plan Pending 


To Permit Expansion of Currency 


Five-point Program Developed With Steps to 
Be Taken Depending on Action Taken 
By Congress on Legislation 


Within five days auring the last week 
America went off the gold standard and 
started on its course through Congress a 
$3,000,000,000 inflation measure. 

Meeting opposition from minority mem- 
bers in both Houses, the inflationary phase 
of the program is delayed, leaders in Con- 
gress say, until April 26 or later. The gold 
embargo taking the country off the inter- 
national gold standard is in effect, es- 
tablished by an Executive Order issued 
April 20 but running since April 15. 

The Administration’s proposal for| 
monetary legislation is not to be taken 
as a step in international contest or con- 
flict and not as a move to get a weapon 
in the scheduled international conversa- 
tions, it was announced April 22 by the 
Department of State. The Secretary of 
State, April 21, sent the following tele- 
gram to the American Embassies in Lon- 
don, Berlin, Paris and Rome: 

“In explanation of recent monetary leg- 
islation introduced into Congress, your at- 
tention is called to the authoritative 
statement~given out yesterday, April 20, 
explaining the provisions of the legisla- 
tion submitted in Congress. 

“It is important that our recent mone- 
tary action be understood not as a step 
in international contest or conflict, and 
not as a move to get a weapon in the 
scheduled international conversations. It 
was a measure required by circumstances 
and designed to enable us in this country 
to work out an improvement in prices 
which was essential. It may be hoped 
that other countries, by taking suitable 
monetary measures, will assist in produc- 
ing the desired price improvement. The 
ultimate aim is to create a price condi- 
tion under which the world can again be 
prosperous and not to seek any special 
American advantage.” 


Five Phases of Program 


To Inflate Currency 

The gold embargo and the four phases 
of the money measure fit together into 
a five-point cooridnated inflationary pro- 
gram, it was pointed out at the Treasury 
Department, but whether or not they will 
be so fitted together. depends upon the 
final action of Congress and the decision 
of the President. The coordinated pro- 
gram would be: 

(1) The gold embargo by preventing the 
flight of capital which usually follows in- 
flation keeps in this country all the gold 
now here, some $4,313,000,000. Of this total 
15 per cent, or $3,366,000,000, is in the re- 
serve banks where it supplies the base for 
additional credit and where it is kept by 
the domestic ban on gold hoarding. 

(2) Retention of the gold in the reserve 
banks permits the issuance of additional 
money or the extension of additional credit 
by the reserve banks. The banks now 
hold enough “free gold,” that is, unobli- 
gated by either notes or deposits, to issue 
an additional $2,883,000,000 of reserve 
notes All this additional money would 
have a 50 per cent gold backing, one of the 
highest maintained by any country. 

(3) By conducting open market opera | 
tions to the extent of $3,000,000,000, as they 
are instructed to do under the proposed 
inflationary bill, the reserve banks can | 
pump this currency out into the banks| 
from which the Government bonds are 
purchased in the open market operations 
or directly into the Treasury. 

(4) Issuance of about $3,000,000,000 in 
Government bonds to finance public 
works, under a plan proposed by the 
President, would furnish a vehicle for 
translating the reserve bank currency and} 
credit into trade uses and would corre-| 
spond closely to the central bank infla- 
tion used in Europe after the war. | 

(5) After this inflation has raised 
prices, the rise can be stabilized by a pro- 
portionate reduction of the gold content of 
the dollar, a power extended to the Presi- 
dent in the proposed inflation measure. 
Here again the device would be similar to 
the experience of European countries 
which sought to maintain their post-war 
inflationary prices by revaluating their! 
currencies. 


Opposition V oiced as 
Debate Is Started 


This program encountered opposition | 
during the first day of its consideration 
in the Senate, April 21. Senators Reed 
(Rep.), of Pennsylvania; Walcott (Rep.), 
of Connecticut, and Representatives Snell 
(Rep.), of Potsdam, N. Y., and Luce 
(Rep.), of Waltham, Mass., objected to 
certain phases of the bill. 

They announced their willingness, in a 
joint statement issued April 21, to agree 
to the open market operations by the re- 
serve banks. They objected, however, to 
granting the President power to reduce 
the gold content of the dollar and to issue 
$3,000,000,000 in’ Treasury notes as an al- 
ternative or supplement to the open mar- 
ket operations. 

Inflation of that sort, they declared and 
Senator Reed stated on the floor of the 
Senate, would work hardship on wage- 
earners, bank depositors, insurance policy 
owners bondholders and all persons of 
fixed incomes. It would bring no relief 


to unemployed or farmers or debtors, they | 


said. 

As defended by its proponents, the meas- 
ure, known as the Thomas amendment to 
the farm relief bill, is one which will in- 
crease commodity prices. Supporters of 
the bill maintain there is nothing of the 
printing press nor of unregulated inflation 
contemplated. An important feature of 
the bill is said to be that its adoption 
stops mandatory inflation by an act of 
Congress. 


Discretionary Powers 
Of Amendment Cited 


The President considers the Thomas 
amendment essential. He points out that 
all its provisions are discretionary and do 
not have to be used. He believes it is like 
the Act of March 9 which authorized the 
issuance of a billion dollars in Federal 
reserve bank notes, which are still unsued. 

When the banking and currency com- 
mittee report on the inflation amendment 
was presented in the Senate April 21 by 
its Chairman, Senator Fletcher (Dem.), 
ef Florida, Majority Leader Robinson 
(Dem.), of Arkansas, said it raised the 
question whether to proceed to consider 
the Thomas amendment as an amend- 
ment to the Farm Relief Bill or to treat 
it as a separate measure. 


‘In Farm Relief Bill | 


stated in justification of this policy. In 
the first place, there is pending now an 
informal conference of the very greatest 
importance preliminary to the interna- 
tional economic conference which is ex- 
pected to be held in the early future. 
If anything is to be accomplished in 
connection with the stabilization of ex- 
change and of foreign currencies, it is 
desirable that the authority of the Presi- 
dent be defined as soon as practicable. } 

First announcement of the complete 
embargo on gold shipments came from 
the President April 19 although he stated 
that the decision had ben made April 15. | 
After the President’s statement April 19, 
Secretary Woodin explained that the em- 
bargo took the form of a refusal to issue 
licenses for gold export. Only gold al- 
ready earmarked and perhaps that neces- 
sary to protect merchants from loss on 
previously made contracts will be allowed 
to move out of the country, he said. 

The embargo means that the United 
States if. off the gold standard interna- 
tionally, Secretary Woodin said. 

Raising of commodity prices was the 
immediate purpose behind the action, the 
President explained. By resolving not to 
support the dollar on the international 
exchange, the Government will allow it 
to depreciate, which: means that dollars 
will be more cheaply acquired by foreign 
traders who wish to use them for pur- 
chases in this country. International 
demand for American goods will thus be 
encouraged, and such a demand should 
help domestic prices. 

Secretary Woodin offered the same ex- 
planation, insisting that although certain 
political benefits accrue to the Adminis- 
tration domestically and internationally 
these benefits were merely “happy acci- 
dents.” The fact that inflation demands 
in Congress were quieted and the United 
States given a new equality with Great 
Britain just prior to internatioral con- 
versations were incidental, he said. 

Once the rise in commodity prices has 
been started, it may continue itself, the 
Secretary asserted. He pointed to devel- 
opments such as_ the abnormally small 
wheat crop which should stimulate price 
gains. 

Pointing out that more than 30 nations 
have been forced off the gold standard, 
Senator Fletcher (Dem.), of Florida, 
chairman of the Senate Committee on 
Banking and Currency, declared in the| 
Senate April 19, the American dollar | 
must be placed on an equal basis with} 
the currency of the other great trading | 
nations. Something must be done to ar- 
rive at some definite monetary policy = 
this country, he said. It is perfectly 
sound to refuse to permit shipments of 
gold abroad to prevent the United States 
from being drained of its gold, he added. 


Factors Affecting 


Inflation Movement 

Meanwhile, warning was given at the| 
Treasury against regarding the action as, 
one which will be all-pervasive. Other! 
factors will work to counteract its benefits, 
it was pointed out. These factors were 
given as follows: : 

1. America is a creditor nation. There-| 
fore, there must continue to be a large 
foreign demand for dollars to settle bal- 
ances due to this country and its enter- 
prises. This foreign.demand will support 
the international value of the dollar de- 
spite Government action. Although the) 
Gollar may fall sharply for some time, 
the course of international payments will 
force it back up again to levels where it 
will again be relatively costly in relation | 
to other currencies. | 

2. Other nations, especially England, will | 
not sit by watching the dollar’s decline 
undermine the trade advantage they} 
formerly held. They can again depreciate 
their own currencies to maintain the pre- 
vious margin between them and the dollar. 
England, for instance, through her equal-| 
ization fund could sell pounds and buy) 
dollars, keeping the pound relatively lower 
than the dollar. Incidentally, the immedi- 
ate decline offers England and all debtor | 
nations an opportunity to lay up cheaply | 
stores of dollar exchange which could be 
used in meeting war debt payments. 

3. Domestically the first commodity 
price increase will have to be supported 
by other factors if it is to continue or 
level off. This Secretary Woodin points 
out when he says that once the price 
increase starts other factors may carry | 
it along. Controlled inflation is a device| 
which the Government may decide to set | 
up to aid the first price rises, it was in-| 





| 
| 


| dicated. | 


The “controlled inflation” necessary to, 
support the domestic price rise was em-| 
bodied in an amendment to the farm re-| 
lief bill which Senator Thomas (Dem.),| 
of Oklahoma, introduced in the Senate 


April 20. 
Controlled Inflation 


Four points were included in the amend- 
ment: (1) The Federal reserve banks shall | 
conduct open market operations to ex-| 
pand credit to the extent of $3,000,000,000; | 
(2) If the Federal reserve banks decline, 
to enter into such an arrangement or if| 
it should prove inadequate, the President 
is authorized to issue $3,000,000,000 worth | 
of Treasury notes, so-called “greenbacks,” | 
(3) The President shall be given the} 
power to cut the gold content of the dol- 
lar if “through the readjustment of inter- 
national agreements” such action would 
stabilize exchanges; (4) The President 
shall be permitted to accept silver at a 
rate of not more than 50 cents an ounce 
in payment of not more than $100,000,000 
on war debt claims. (Full text of the 
amendment is printed on page 7.) 

“The President is in accord with the 
purposes of the amendment,” Senator 
Robinson (Dem.), of Arkansas, majority | 
leader of the Senate, said April 20 in ex-| 
plaining the amendment. 


tions for the stabilization of exchanges 
His statement follows in full text: 


Text of Statement 
Bv Senator Robinson 


two primary purposes: 





“It is expected” he added, “by the pro- 
ponents of the amendment that it will be 
offered as a provision in the pending bill. 


; tions in which the Government 
principal stockholder; 


is 


He said that 
the amendment had two primary purposes, 
to expand currency domestically and to| 
strengthen the President in his negotia-| 


“The amendment now proposed by the 
Senator from Oklahoma, Mr. Thomas, has 
(1) To provide for 
the controlled but substantial expansion of 
credit through open market operations by 
| Federal reserve banks in obligations of the 
Government or in obligations of corpora- | 
the 
and through the 


{ 


by such Federal reserve banks of Treasury | 
bills, or other Government obligations in | 
an aggregate amount not to exceed $3,-! 
000,000,000. 

“If the Federal reserve banks decline to 
enter into such arrangements or if the 
transactions above referred to prove in- 
adequate, Treasury notes which are to be 
made legal tender may be issued under the 
direction of the President to meet matur- 
ing Federal obligations and to buy United 
States bonds and other interest-bearing 
obligations of the Government, provided 
that there shall be set up a sinking fund 
of 4 per cent to assure the prompt re-| 


demption and retirement of such Treasury 
notes. 


Authority of Congress 
To Regulate Money 


is to Strengthen and support the Presi- 
dent in negotiating arrangements for the 
stabilization of exchange through the re- 
adjustment by international agreements 
pertaining to the content of the gold dol- 
lar or the use of an increased amount of 


Silver by the principal commercial nations | 


or by both such methods. The intent is 


to stabilize the price of silver around 50| 


cents an ounce and to issue silver certifi- 
cates and to coin silver bullion into stand- 
ard dollars and subsidiary coins sufficient 
in amount to redeem the certificates. It 
is contemplated that the amount of silver 
which may be accepted and used in: the 
manner stated shall be limited to $100,- 


“The second purpose of the amendment | 


which currency and credit rests in this 
country by nearly $3,000,000,000 and in- 
crease commodity price levels by 100 per 
cent. 

The bill embodies a program off mon- 
etary legislation advocated by the so- 
called committee for the Nation, an or- 
ganziation comprising several hundred 
industrial leaders and heads of five farm 
organizations, according to a statement 
by Lessing J. Rosenwald, member of the 
committee, whose statement was given 


jout simultaneously with the text of the 


bill and 
borough. 
The proponents of the bill say it is in 
accord with the President’s national re- 
habilitation program. Mr. Goldsborough 
|said its purpose is to prevent periods of 
inflation and speculation and _ collapse, 
that it would raise the price level to a 
stabilized point where the level would be 
|fair between debtors and creditors and 
between producers and consumers. 


a statement by Mr. Golds- 


| Immediate Financing 
Needs of Government 


|introduced a bill to provide for regulated 
| expansion of currency and credit, to re- 
|duce the national debt and to raise the 
price level of commodities, styling the 
measure “The Currency and Refunding 
|Act of 1933.” It would authorize the 
| Treasury to issue from time to time, dur- 


ment, United States notes to an aggre- 





900,000 and that the authority of the Pres- 
ident to accept silver for such use shall 
expire at the end of two years from the 
passage of the act. 

“The President is in accord with the 
purposes of the amendment. 
nizes, however, that under the Constitu- 
tion only the Congress has the power to 
coin money and to regulate the value 
thereof and is desirous that the provision 
relating to the content of the gold dollar 
shall be made to conform to the funda- 
mental law by such limitations and defi- 


nitions upon his authority as may be| 


necessary. 

“With respect to the open-market op- 
erations of Federal reserve banks ‘ and 
their purchase and sale of Federal se- 
curities, it is recognized that transactions 
of this character were carried on prior 
to the beginning of the present adminis- 
tration and that some have questioned 
the advisability for such transactions, but 
it is believed they will be quite ad- 
vantageous under prevailing conditions. 

“This amendment relates to very im- 
portant subjects and is expected to re- 
ceive such consideration before final ac- 
tion as may be necessary to sound and 
wholesome decision. At the same time it 


is hoped it will not delay the disposition | 


of the pending bill for any very great 
length of time.” 

Two other currency expansion bills were 
presented, April 20, one in the House and 
one in the Senate. 

Gold would no longer be coined but 
would be used as the basis of currency 
with the bullion remaining in bars in the 
Treasury as it does in England, France 
and other important countries, under a 
bill (H. R. 5073) introduced by Repre- 


sentative Goldsborough (Dem.), of Den-| 


ton, Md., member of the House Committee 
on Banking and Currency. It would 
create a Federal monetary board and ac- 
cording to Mr. Goldsborough would im- 
mediately increase the metallic base on 


He recog- | 


gate of $8,000,000,000, redeemable in gold 
|and*to be noninterest bearing, and legal 
|tender and part of the lawful reserve, in 
{order to pay so-called short-term obliga- 
|tions of the United States now outstarid- 
ing as they mature. 

Mr. McAdoo, a former Secretary of the 
Treasury, pointed out that at the present 
time the Treasury has outstanding about 
$7,000,000,000 in short-term debt, matur- 
ing in less than five years, of which over 
$3,000,000,000 falls due before the end of 
| 1933. 

“The Treasury,” he explained, “may 
have to borrow within the next 12 months 
a total of between $6,000,000,000 and 
| $8,000,000,000, through the issue of some 
{form of obligations, to meet the increasing 
|demands upon it. There are three ways of 
dealing with this matter: (1) To con- 
tinue to refund the short-term debt with 
new and continually increasing short-term 
obligations; (2) to refund the short-term 
debt with long-term bonds; (3) to issue 
sufficient United States notes (currency) 
to refund the short dated or floating 
debt as it falls due and to meet any ad- 
ditional requirements of the Treasury not 
otherwise providéd for. 


“The disadvantages of continuing and 
| increasing the short-term debt are obvious. 
Apart from the enormous volume and 
complexity of the operations involved, it 
is manifestly, unwise to continue a policy 
which absorbs such a vast amount of 
bank credit. The weight of the Treasury 
floating debt should be taken off the 


|of needed credits for the legitimate and 
| necessary business of ‘the country. 

“An issue of Treasury notes or currency 
;such as I have proposed is the best solu- 
{tion of the problem, especially since pro- 





The dogmatists may cry that this is merely 


Senator McAdoo (Dem.), of California, | 


ing a period of five years after the enact- | 


|banks and they should be left free to 
j}employ their resources by the extension | 


vision is made for the retirement of this 
| currency over a reasonable period of time. 


inflation and that it carries with it all| 
the dangers of a debased currency, but 
that is not true.” 


Order Handed Down 


To Controt Gold Exports 


Overshadowed by the inflation develop- 
ments of April 20, the formal executive) 
order laying down the absolute gold em-| 
bargo which had been announced April| 
19 was issued. The order opened a way 
through the embargo whereby inter- 
national gold payments may be resumed 
at any time because the, Secretary of the 
Treasury was empowered to license any 
exportation of gold which he deemed in; 
the public interest. 

Three other exceptions to the general| 
embargo were made: (1) Gold necessary 
to fulfill contracts entered into prior to) 
‘the issuance of the order, (2) Gold im- 
perted for reexport or refined in this} 
country from materials which had been| 
imported, and (3) Gold already ear-| 
marked. 

Government control was extended to all 
foreign exchange transactions by the, 
order. The Secretary of the Treasury was} 
empowered to regulate any foreign ex-| 
change transaction through the establish-| 
ment of licensing agencies. The device is} 
|similar to that adopted in other countries 
off the international gold standard to pre- 
vent their currencies, no longer pegged to} 
gold, from being manipulated by specu-| 
lators. 

The order is printed in full text on) 
| page 7. | 
| Silver and its use as money, with other 
matters concerning the Nation’s financial 
system, occupied much of the time of the 
Senate in the course of the debate on the 
'farm relief measures during the week. 

*-Remonetization of the white metal, re- 
vival of the old 16-to-1 issue, which was 
rejected, and predictions that silVer legis- 
lation will be enacted during the present 
session marked the developments. | 

Senator Long (Dem.), of Louisiana, of- 
fered an amendment in the Senate April 
15 to purchase silver bullion and issue 
legal tender silver certificates against it 
with authority to appropriate $100,000,000 
if necessary to use for that purpose. Mr. 
Long later withdrew his amendment. 

Senator Wheeler (Dem.), of Montana, 
offered a substitute for the Long amend- 
ment, proposing free coinage of both gold 
and silver at 16 to 1—that is, a propor- 
tional value of 16 pounds of pure silver 
by weight to 1 pound of pure gold by 
weight. The Wheeler amendment was de- 
feated in the Senate April 17 by a vote 
of 43 nays to 33 ayes. 











Embargo Upon Exportation of Gold 
Is Established By Executive Order 





Opposition from Minority Members in Both 
Houses Is Encountered With Delay in 
Final Action Foreseen 





as he may from time to time er) 
United States notes in denominations 


so easily as that. There is a strong senti- 
ment in the House for currency expan- 


ranging from $1 to $10,000 which could | sion. 


be used by the Treasury in meeting all | 
forms of maturing Federal obligations; 


(2) Empowering the President by proc- 
lamation to fix the ratio of the propor- 
tional value of silver to gold, with free 
coinage of both gold and silver at such| 
ratio, the Treasury to maintain parity of | 
gold and silver and between all money 
issued or coined and the standard unit 
of value. 

(3) Empowering the 


President by 


| proclamation to fix the weight of the gold 


and silver dollars. 

(4) Authorizing the President to create 
a dollar stabilization board to regulate, 
stabilize and maintain as nearly as prac- 


the dollar, the board to be comprised of 
the Secretary of the Treasury, the Gov- 
ernor of the Federal Reserve Board, the 


ditional members to be appointed by the 
President with the advice and consent of 
the Senate. 

Senator King (Dem.), of Utah, April 
17 read into the record of the Senate 


prosperity than any plan that has been 
suggested. 


pass the House at this session,” Speaker 


Rainey said April 17. “The trouble is the 
Silver advocates are not able to agree on 


silver movement. 


; to the historic 16 to 1. 
|cilable Bryan silver man. But .I would 


ticable the stabilized purchasing power of | 


Comptroller of the Currency, and two ad- | 


“ Pee 1, |B 
No doubt some silver legislation will| silver, called a meeting of that subcommits~ 


| 
| 


“Personally, I favor a plan to lead up» 
I am an irrecon- 


be for any reasonable silver remonetiza-. 
tion plan the House can agree on. ’ 


“We can remonetize silver alone, but it’ 
might be better to get the concurrence of 
Great Britain and France, whose states- 
men will be in Washington soon. We will 
know sometime next week about them. I 
have not conferred with President Roose=- 
velt regarding the silver question but I am 
ready to anytime he wants me.” 


Mr. Rainey Forecasts 


Silver Legislation 


Representative Somers (Dem.), of” 
Brooklyn, N. Y., chairman of the House 
Committee on Coinage, Weights and Meas- 
ures, said April 17 he expects legislation 
of some kind this session, but if that does 
not come,’then certainly at the next rege 
ularl session of Congress. 

On April 18, Majority Leader Robinson 
(Dem.), of Arkansas, at the request of. 


a statement declaring gold and silver | Senator Long, withdrew the latter’s silver! 
should circuiate side by side, that the | amendment, and Senator Thomas, of Ok+ 
world depression is due to debasement of | jahoma, deferred consideration of his silver 
Silver, that the silver question is one of | amendment until the farm relief bill is 
major importance and its proper solution | otherwise completed. so as to reoffer his 
would contribute more to solve the un-/|amendment as the last part of the bill, 
employment problem and to bring back | On the same date, Senator Adams (Dem.), 


of Colorado, chairman of the Senate 


anking and Currency subcommittee on 


tee to be held April 22 to discuss silver; 
legislation and the various silver bills in« 
troduced at this session.. He said he issued 


the legislation that should be enacted. | the call for the meeting because it.js time 
Senate defeat of the silver amendments | that something. is y real on this subject. 
to the farm bill would not end the pro-|and he felt some 
It is not to be killed! be worked out. 


Silver legislation might” 











| Substitute Offered 


For Long Amendment 


Senator Thomas (Dem.), of Oklahoma, 
told the Senate that practically every 
| witness who appeared before the Senate 
Committee on Agriculture testified that 
no substantial relief could be provided for 
the farmer unless and until the money 
question is adjusted, and that in the re- 
|port upon the farm relief bill the com- 
mittee went on record, 16 ayes to no nays, 
in favor of some form of monetary ex- 
| pansion. 
| substitute for the Long amendment in 
substance as follows: 

(1) Conferring discretionary power in 
the President to issue, in such amounts 





} 
| 


The Plan for ‘Controlled Inflation’ 


66¢*ONTROLLED INFLATION” was the announced purpose of the amendment to the farm relief bill which Senator 
Thomas (Dem.), of Oklahoma, introduced in the Senate on April 20. The amendment was explained by Senator 
Robinson (Dem.), of Arkansas, majority leader in the Senate, and was said to correspond with the views of the 


Administration on inflation. 


Part 6. Financing—and _ exercising 
power conferred by section 8 of Article 
I of the Constitution; to coin money 
and to regulate the value thereof. 

Sec. 34. Whenever the President 
finds, upon investigation, that (1) the 
foreign commerce of the United States 
is adversely affected by reason of the 
depreciation in the value of the cur- 
rency of any other government or gov- 
ernments in relation to the present 
standard value of gold; or (2) action 
under this section is necessary in order 
to regulate and maintain the parity of 
currency issues of the United States; 
or (3) that an economic emergency re- 
quires an expansion of credit; or (4) 
that an expansion of credit is necessary 


to secure by international agreement a 


stabilization at proper levels of the cur- 


The amendment follows in full text: 


ing debt of the United States,” ap- 
proved Feb. 25, 1862, and acts supple- 
mentary thereto and amendatory 
thereof, in the same size, and of similar 
color to the Federai Reserve notes here- 
tofore issued, and in denominations of 
$1, $5, $10, $20, $50, $100, $500, $1,000 and 
$10,000; but notes issued under this sub- 
section shall be issued only for the pur- 
pose of meeting maturing Federal obli- 
gations to repay sums borrowed by the 
United States and for purchasing 
United States bonds and other interest- 
bearing obligations of the United 
States: Provided, That when any such 
notes are used for such purpose, the 
bond or other obligation so acquired or 
taken up shall be retired and canceled. 
Such notes shall be issued at such times 
and in such amounts as the President 
may approve, but the aggregate amount 


rencies of various governments, the of such notes outstanding at any time 
sberneeay is authorized, in his dis- shall not exceed $3,000,000,000. There is 
cretion— 


+ + 
(a) To direct the Secretary of the 
Treasury to enter into agreements with 
the several Federal Reserve banks. and 
with the Federal Reserve Board 
whereby the Federal _Reserve Board 
will, and it is hereby authorized to, 


notwithstanding any provisions of law 


or rules and regulations to the con- 
trary, permit such 
agree that they will (1) conduct, pur- 
suant to existing law, throughout speci- 
fied periods open-market operations in 
obligations of the Federal Government 
or corporations in which the United 
States is the principal stockholder; and 
(2) purchase directly and hold in port- 
folio for an agreed period of periods of 
time Treasury bills or other obligations 
of the United States Government in an 
aggregate sum of $3,000,000,000 in addi- 
tion to those they may then hold, un- 
less prior to the termination of such 
period or periods the Secretary shall 
consent to their sale. No suspension 


of reserve requirements of the Federal 


Reserve banks, under the terms of sec- 


tion 11 (c) of the Federal Reserve Act, 
reason of operations 
shall require the 
imposition of the graduated tax upon 
any deficiency in reserves as provided 
Nor shall it 
require any automatic increase in the 
rates of interest or discount charged 
by any Federal Reserve bank, as other- 


necessitated by 
under this section, 


in said section 11 (c). 


wise specified in that section. 
+ 


(b) If the Secretary, when directed 
by the President, is unable to secure 


the assent of the several Federal Re- 
serve banks and the Federal Reserve 
Board to the agreements authorized in 
this section, or if operations under the 
above provisions prove to be inadequate 
to meet the purposes of this section of 
this act, or if for any other reason 
additional measures are required in the 
judgment of the President to meet such 
purposes, then he is authorized— 

(1) To direct the Secretary of the 
Treasury to cause to be issued in such 
amount or amounts as he may from 
| time to time order United States notes, 
as provided in the act entitled “An act 
to authorize the issue of United States 
notes and for the redemption of fund- 
ing thereof and for funding the float- 





There are sOme reasons which may be purchase and holding for an agreed time 


reserve banks to 


hereby appropriated, out of any money 
in the Treasury not otherwise appropri- 
ated, an amount sufficient to enable the 
Secretary of the Treasury to retire and 
cancel 4 per cent annually of such out- 
standing notes and the Secretary of the 
Treasury is hereby directed to retire 
and cancel annually 4 per cent of such 
outstanding notes. Such notes and all 
other coins and currencies heretofore or 
hereafter issued by or under the au- 
thority of the United States shall be 
legal tender for all debts, public and 
private. 
++ + 


(2) By proclamation to fix the weight 
of the gold dollar in grains nine-tenths 
fine at an amount that he finds is nec- 
essary from his investigation to protect 
the foreign commerce of the United 
States against the adverse effect of de- 
preciated foreign currencies, or in case 
the Government of the United States 
enters into an agreement with any gov- 
ernment or governments under the 
terms of which the ratio between the 
value of gold and cther currency issued 
by the United States and by any such 
government or governments is estab- 
lished, the President may fix the weight 
of the gold dollar in accordance with 
the ratio so agreed upon, and such gold 
dollar, the weight of which is so fixed, 
shall be the standard unit of value, and 
all forms of money issued or coined by 
the United States shall be maintained 
at a parity with this standard and it 
shall be the duty of the Secretary of the 
Treasury to maintain such parity, but 
in no event shall the weight of the gold 
dollar be fixed so as to reduce its pres- 
ent weight by more than 50 per cent. 

Sec. 35. The Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, with the approval of the President, 
is hereby authorized to make and pro- 
mulgate rules and regulations covering 
any action taken or to be taken by the 
President under subsection (a) or (b) 
of section 34. 

Sec. 36. (a) The President of the 
United States is authorized to accept 
silver, in amounts not to exceed in the 
aggregate in value, in the United 
States currency $100,000,000, in pay- 
ment of the whole or any part of any 
amount of principal or interest due 
from any foreign government or gov- 
ernments on account of any indebted- 
ness to our Government, such silver 
to be accepted at not to exceed the 


price of 50 cents an ounce. The au- 
thority of the President to accept sil- 
ver aS herein authorized shall be lim- 
ited to a period of not to exceed one 
year from the passage of this act. 

(b) The silver bullion purchased un- 
der the provisions of this section shall 
be subject to the requirements of ex- 
isting law and the regulations of the 
mint service governing the methods of 
determining the amount of pure silver 
contained, and the amount of the 
charges or deductions, if any, to be 
made; but such silver bullion shall not 
be counted as part of the silver bullion 
authorized or required to be purchased 
and coined under the provisions of ex- 
isting law. 

+~+ + 

(c) The silver accepted and received 
,under the provisions of this section 
shall be deposited in the Treasury of 
the United States, to be held, used, 
and disposed of as in this section pro- 
vided. 

(d) The President shall cause silver 
certificates to be issued in denomina- 
tions of $1, to the total number of 
dollars for which such silver was ac- 
cepted in payment of debts. Such sil- 
ver certificates shall be used by the 
Treasurer of the United States in pay- 
ment of any obligations of the United 
States. 

(e) The silver so accepted under this 
section shall be coined into standard 
silver dollars and subsidiary coins suf- 
ficient, in the opinion of the Secretary 
of the Treasury, to meet any demands 
for redemption of such silver certifi- 
cates issued under the provisions of 
this section, and such coins shall be 
retained in the Treasury for the pay- 
ment of such certificates on demand. 
The silver so obtained and deposited 
under this section, except so much 
thereof as is coined under the pro- 
visions of this section, shall be held in 
the Treasury for the sole purpose of 
aiding in maintaining the parity of 
such certificates as provided in exist- 
ing law. Any such certificates or re- 
issued certificates, when presented at 
the Treasury, shall be redeemed in 
standard silver dollars, or in subsidiary 
silver coin, at the option of the holder 
of the certificates: Provided, that, in 
the redemption of such silver certifi- 
cates issued under this section, not to 
exceed one-third of the coin required 
for such redemption may in the judg- 
ment of the Secretary of the Treasury 
be made in subsidiary. coins, the bal- 
ance to be made in standard silver 
dollars. 

++ + 

(f) When any silver certificates is- 
sued under the provisions of this sec- 
tion are redeemed or received into the 
Treasury from any source whatsoever, 
and belong to the United States, they 
shall not be retired, canceled, or de- 
stroyed, but shall be reissued and paid 
out again and kept in circulation; but 
nothing herein shall prevent the can- 
celation and destruction of mutilated 
certificates and the issue of other cer- 
tificates of like denomination in their 
stead,’ as provided by law. 

(g) The Secretary of the Treasury 
is authorized to make rules and reg- 
ulations for carrying out the pro- 
visions of this section. 


Senator Thomas then offered a/| 


INFLATION POLICY O 





PPOSED 


AS INJURIOUS TO BUSINESS 





Connecticut 


lief bill. 
They stated their willingness to agree 


set. They objected to giving the Presi- 


gold content of the dollar. 
The statement by Senators Reed and 


in full text: 
The Administration inflation bill violates 
|/the most elementary principles of sound 





to the open market operations of the re- propos 
serve banks, provided no fixed limit was} menta 


dent power to issue greenbacks or cut the! for 


Walcott and Representatives Snell and! 
Ltice in opposition to the program follows | 


Constitutional Questions Raised in Statement of Four: 
Minority Members of Congress 





Four members of the minority in the: maximum provided were given the. Secre<. 
House and Senate, Senators Reed (Rep.),| tary of the Treasury and the Federal Res. 
of Pennsylvania, and Walcott (Rep.), of| serve officials, instead of the provision as - 

and Representatives Snell) it now stands which authorizes and prac- 
(Rep.), of Potsdam, N. Y., and Luce | tically compels the purchase of $3,000,000<- 
(Rep.), of Waltham, Mass., joined in a/000 of Government securities,, irrespective’ 
statement, April 21, opposing the Thomas of the credit or banking situation, 
inflationary amendment to the farm re-| 


The second section authorizes resort to- 
| the printing press and the issuance of fiat 
currency. It is not simply an alternative: 
al to Section 1, but may be ‘supple< 
l. That is, in addition to the $3,000, 
000,000 of bond-secured currency provided ° 
by Section 1, Section 2 authorizes the 
issuance of $3,000,000,000 of notes with no 
reserve or security of any kind back of 
them—undisguised printing-press or “says. 
so” money. ; 
In other words, the two sectibns com- 
bined mean $6,000,000,000 of additional 


monetary, credit and financial policies. It|C¥%Tency—half secured by paper, and half 


is better designed to defeat than to pro- | Just paper. This would represent a dou- 


{mote business recovery. 
It is said that the bill is necessary in 


ling of our already swollen circulation. 


It is inflation of a grand scale. If it 


|order to avoid more radical legislation, does not produce the expected results the; 
What could be more radical than author- | Government, having conceded the princi’ 
ity to issue printing press money and to/|Ple, will be forced to increase the dose. 


| Sive one. individual, 


in direct violation of | 


If it does take, ahd prices rise because 


ithe Constitution, the power to alter at|Of loss of confidence in the value of the 
| will the value of the medium through/|Country’s currency, then the Government 
| which all business transactions are con-|™ay well find, as did those of Germany 
|ducted and the terms of all monetary |2nd France, that inflation once started 
ckligations and the value of all property| feeds upon itself and soon gets completely ; 


| expressed? 
|Open Market Operations 
Of the Reserve Banks 


While there are grave objections to the 
domination of the Federal Reserve sys- 
'tem by the Treasury and it is hard to de- 
| fend the unsound practice of the Govern- 
|ment’s bororwing directly from the cen- 
tral banks, yet in sipte of these objections 


and the doubts which we entertain as to) 


| the efficacy of the remedy in view of the 
| existing emergency and the recognized 
need for an advance in all commodity 


| prices, we would be willing to support | 
; some such provision as Section I for the | 
;expansion of credit by means of open’ 


;market operations, even through direct 
| purchases from the Treasury by Federal 
| Reserve banks, providing discretion as to 
|the amounts to be purchased up to the 


GOING OFF 


TH 





exports would be subject to supervision 
by the Government. Foreign debts might 
| stili be settled in their full gold value. 
| Actually, the Treasury did license the ex- 
port of gold during this period to settle 
foreign trade balances, and the shipments 
of gold left the country. 
| All this was changed again, 
|}by the decision of April 15 which was 
announced April 19 and embodied in a 
|new Executive order issued April 20. The 
Secretary’s power to license gold exports 
| was sharply restricted. 

“Until further order,” the President de- 
clared in his new order, “the earmarking 


however, 


gold coin, gold bullion or gold certificates 
from the United States or any place sub- 
ject to the jurisdiction thereof are hereby 
prohibited.” * * * Four exceptions were 
listed, and for these four reasons only 





for foreign account and the export of | 


out of control. 
| This bill may well constitute the first , 
| Step on the road to ruin which the Ger- - 
;}man people took under compulsion, but. 
upon, which it is proposed we now volun-: 
tarily embark. 

Let there be no misgiving as to those- 
who bear the loss. Not the well-to-do; 
with funds invested in common stocks, : 
who are in any event best able to take’ 
care of themselves, but the wage earner: 
who sees the cost of living fast outpace 
a lagging wage, the salaried classes and- 
those with fixed incomes, the aged re+* 
cipients of pensions and annuities, the 
savings bank depositors, the holders of~ 
122,000,000 insurance policies, the small” 
investors with \their life savings invested; 
in one or two sound bonds, and last but; 
not least, the farmer. German farmers~ 


(Continued on Page 8, Column 4.] 
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E GOLD STANDARD; 
HOW IT AFFECTS MONEY SYSTEM 


[Continued from Page 3.] 





being held up, Secretary Woodin declares, 
ie has been brought to a stand-= 
| still. ; 
| Therefore, America is off the interna- 
| tional gold standard, the Secretary says, : 
|No longer can gold be freely exported to 
|meet debts contracted abroad even under 
| Official license. Foreign creditors can no 
longer convert their credits here into gold 
|and withdraw it. They must accept pay. 
ment in some other medium of exchange, 
|probably their own currency, purchased 
by the American debtor with dollars at 
whatever ratio the dollar may then hap- 
pen to bear to that foreign exchange. 
The Domestic Situation " 
Domestically the situation is less cleary> 
The Government is no longer redeeming . 
gold certificates in gold. . When. Treasury; 
certificates which are specifically stated: to 
; be redeemable in gold matured on March 


jcould the Secretary of the Treasury li-|15, the Secretary of the Treasury gave 


cense exports. 
Exceptions Explained 


One of the exceptions was very broad. | 


| Practically it permits the return of Amer- 
}ica to the international gold standard at 
|any time the President sees fit. Coupled 
| with the permission which the inflation 
bill proposes to give the President to cut 
the gold content of the dollar in con- 


formance with international agreements, | 


| this broad exception would permit Amer- 
‘ica to join immediately in any new inter- 


national monetary system which may be | 


| evolved. 


Actually, however, no use is being made | 


|of this broad grant of power. All exports, 


| specific orders that they were not te be 
redeemed in gold. Citizens are not allowed. 
to hold more than $100 in gold unless for 
specific uses set forth by the President as 
grounds for an official license. 

The perplexing question is. the settle- * 
ment of private contracts which by their 
| terms were made payable in gold. There 
has been no decision on whether the gold 
clause of such contracts holds. The Treas- ° 
|ury refuses to state whether it will au- 
thorize temporary use of gold to meet such 
contracts, calling the gold back as soon * 
|as it has been transferred from debtor to - 
creditor and the legal requirements. thus * 
fulfilled. If this is done one. phase- of the 


‘including those which may come under | domestic gold standard may be technically ~ 


the other three minor exemptions, are maintained. 






&, 


* Aprill5 * 
The Senate 






PROCEEDINGS DAy By DAY 
IN BOTH HOUSES OF CONGRESS 


| tion to the recognition of the present 
Soviet Government of Russia, was re- 
ceived and referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations. Resolutions favoring 
| diplomatic and trade relations with Rus- 


aoe SENATE met at noon April 15./ sia received from the Delegated Confer- 
; Senator Black (Dem.), of Alabama, | ence of Trades Unions and Fraternal Or- 


sought immediate action on the motion of | ganizations at Chicago also were referred | g00ds. 
), of Florida, tO|to the Committee. 


" Senator Trammel (Dem. : 
reconsider the vote by which the Senate 
passed the 30-hour week bill for labor in 
the industries. Majority Leader Robinson 


Senator Costigan (Dem.), of Colorado, 
asked immediate consideration of his reso- 
ution (S. Res. ) for investigation by 
| luti Ss. R 55) for i tigati b 


( ), Of Arkansas, served notice he/the Senate Committee on the Judiciary 


would on April 17 move to lay the Tram- 
_ mel motion on the table. 


|of the alleged failure of the Depargment 
|of Justice to investigate certain charges 


Mr. Trammel explained his object Was of violations of law attributed to some 


‘to secure~an opportunity to amend the 
pill to provide that foreign-made goods, if 
sold in interstate commerce in the United 
‘States, should be subject to the same re- 
strictions as American-made goods. 

Senator King (Dem.), of Utah, suggested 
that foreigners contend that by the very 
large use of electricity in American in- 
dustrial plants and superior American ma- 
chinery and material an American can 
produce much more than a foreigner per 
hour, and added the result of such an 
amendment might result in foreign re- 
taliation and destruction of American for- 
ign trade. 
aaters Hebert (Rep.), of Rhode Island, 


| officers and directors of the Harriman Na- 


| tional Bank of New York City. The reso- | 


|lution was agreed to after being amended 
to limit the expenses of the inquiry to $500. 
| Consideration of the revised House Farm 
Relief bill (H. R. 3835) was resumed. Ma- 


| jority Leader Robinson (Dem.), of Ar- 


| 
| 
| 


and Austin (Rep.), of Vermont, presented | 


objections to the farm relief bill. Senator 
MeNary (Rep.), of Oregon, suggested that 
the proposed act contemplates a process- 
or’s tax ghall go to the farmers to guar- 


antee them the difference between the | 


current base price and the current aver- 
age price and the pre-World War base 


| kansas, for Senator Long (Dem.), of Lou- 


}isiana, withdrew the later’s silver amend- | 


ment. (Discussion of silver proposals is 
| printed on page 1.) 
| Senator Smitn (Dem.), of South Caro- 
lina, in charge of the bill, declared the 
elimination of the provision would open 
the door to the accumulation of a tre- 
mendous stock previous to the bill’s tak- 
ing effect and therefore enable many pro- 
ducers to escape payment of the tax. 
Senator Bailey (Dem.), of North Caro- 
lina, opposed the bill as “an anachronism” 
that strikes at the character of the Gov- 
ernment and serves no good purpose for 


| the farmer. 


price, which, he said, would not leave any | 


money available to export any surplus of 
farm products to foreign markets. 

Senator Smith (Dem.), of South Caro- 
lina, in charge of the bill, replied that 
the Secretary of Agriculture could so reg- 
ulate the processing tax as to take care 
of whatever is incorporated in this bill. 

At 4:45 p. m. the Senate adjourned until 
noon April 17. 

v 


The House of Representatives 
TH House was not in session. It had 
adjourned on April 14 to April 17. 


* Aprill7 * 


The Senate 
PON convening at noon April 17, the, 
Senate took up the motion of Sen- 
ator Trammell (Dem.), of Florida, to re- 
consider the vote by which the Senate 
recently passed the 30-hour a week in- 
dustrial labor bill sponsored by Senator 

Black (Dem.), of Alabama. 

Senator Hatfield (Rep.), of Alabama, 
said the bill, if enacted, would cause in- 
creased losses to industries and would force 
hundreds of thousands of Americans out of 
jobs. He proposed that goods seeking 
entry into the American market in com- 
petition with American-made goods should 
comply with the same restrictions im- 
posed on products of American labor. 

Senator Vandenberg (Rep.), of Michi- 
gan, spoke along the same lines. He said 
that just as Senators would oppose re- 
. Jaxation in immigration they should deny 
any relaxation in other differentials which 
make it possible for the United States 
to retain its employment of labor. 

Senator Black said the proposed amend- 
ment to apply the same restrictions to 
foreign products would be “luggage too 
heavy” for the bill to carry. The mo- 
tion to reconsider was rejected, 31 ayes, 

« 52 nays, 12 not voting. 

Senator LaFollette (Rep.), of Wisconsin, 
moved the Pittman resolution to enact 
an informal agreement between the State 
of New York and War Department engli- 
neers concerning the allocation of power 
in the construction of works on the St. 
Lawrence Seaway be referred to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations. 

Senator Long (Dem.), of Louisiana, 
commended Senator Copeland (Dem.), of 
New York, for opposing the Great Lakes- 
St. Lawrence Deep Waterway Treaty, add- 
ing that the treaty project proposes to 
put up about $600,000,.000 of American 
_monev to build waterways and ports of 
Caneda. 

Senator Lewis (Dem.). of Illinois, reiter- 
ated opposition to the treaty. The Sen- 
ate took no action on the reference. 


The farm relief bill (H. R. 3835) was 
considered, without final action. 
An amendment by Senator Wheeler 


(Dem.),. of Montana, for remonetization 
of silver on a 16-to-1 basis was defeated 
by 33 ayes to 43 nays. Senator Thomas 
(Dem.), of Oklahoma, offered another sil- 
ver amendment to the bill and it was left 
over pending. (Discussion of currency in- 
flation is printed on pages 1, 7 and 10.) 

After confirming several nominations. 
the Senate, at 5:38 p. m., adjourned until 
April 18. 

a v 
The House of Representatives 

HE House convened at noon April 17. 

It passed the McReynolds arms em- 
bargo resolution (H. J. Res. 93) to prohibit 
exportation of arms or munitions of war 
from the United States under certain con- 
Gitions, by a vote of 253 yeas and 109 nays. 
present 2, not voting 66. 

It had previously voted down by 114 yeas 
to 247 nays a motion to recommit by Rep- 
resentative Fish (Rep.), of Garrison, N. Y., 
who sought unsuccessfully to add to the 
resolution this proviso: “That nothing in 
this resolution shall violate or authorize 
the President to violate the neutrality of 
the United States.” a 

A resolution (H. J. Res. 135) 
the Crop Production Loan Act 
4, 1933, was adopted by voice vote 
resentative Martin ‘Rep.), of North At- 
tlebore, Mass., asked if its purpose is to 
correct the February act and to provide 
that the Government shall have a lien 
on crops planted this year and harvested 
next year. Representative Jones ‘Dem.) 
of Amarillo, Tex., said that is correct and 
that “without this provision, in the case of 


to amend 
of Feb 
Rep- 


fallowing, they would have no security 
at all.” 
Several routine matters regarding the 


conduct of the impeachment case against 
Harold Louderback, United States judge 


for the Northern District of California, 
were agreed to. Several bridge bills were 
passed. 


The House at 1:51 p. m. adjourned until 
April 18. 
v 


*x Aprill8 x 


The Senate 
2a the Senate met at noon April 
18 a resolution unanimously adopted 
by the 42nd Continental. Congress of the 
National Society of the Daughters of the 
American Revolution, reaffirming opposi- 


4 


The Senate, sitting as a court in im- 
peachment of Harold Louderback, United 
States judge for the Northern District 
of California, received amended specifi- 
cations of charges from the House man- 
agers and the reply of Judge Louderback’s 
counsel denying any guilt as alleged. The 
impeachment trial before the Senate then 
was set for May 15. 

Resuming the farm debate, Senator Pat- 
terson (Rep.), of Missouri, opposed the | 
revised House bill. Senator Glass (Dem.), 
of Virginia, offered an amendment to in-| 
clude peanuts as one of the basic com- 
modities, and Senator Frazier (Rep.), of 
North Dakota, served notice if peanuts 
are included he will ask the same for flax 
and oats. 

Senator Costigan (Dem.), of Colorado, 
moved to include sugar beets and sugar- 
cane in the basic commodities. 

Without action on these or on the bill, 
the Senate proceeded to adopt the House 
resolution (H. Conc. Res. 15), creating a 
joint Congress committee to investigate the 
causes of the wrecks of dirigibles, already 
passed by the House, and the Senate lim- 
ited the expense to $5,000. 

The Senate then, at 5:34 p. m., recessed 
until April 19. 

v 


The House of Representatives , 


HE House was in session 10 minutes. 
Meeting at noon, it agreed that the 
committees on Ways and Means, Military 
Affairs, and Banking and Currency may 
have until April 19 to file reports on cer- 
tain legislation before them. The House 
then, at 12:10 p. m. adjourned until 
April 20. 


~ Aprill9 *¥ 


The Senate 


|PON the Senate’s convening at 11 4a. 

‘ m., April 19, a number of resolutions 
and’ petitions were submitted and Senator 
Sheppard (Dem.), of Texas, introduced a 
resolution (S. Conc. Res. 3) for the de- 
velopment of Christian family ideals em- 
bodying an appea! to American citizenship 
to maintain the ideals of the home, the 
church and the State in the interest of 
conservation of the future citizenship. 
There was no action. 

The revised House general farm relief 
bill (H. R. 3835) occupied most of the ses- 
sion, a number of amendments being dis- 
posed of. (Discussion of farm relief is 
printed on page 1.) 

Without compicting the farm bill, the 
Senate at 6:50 p. m. recessed until 11 a. m., 
April 20. 

v 


The House of Representatives 
yor House was not in session. 


April 20) * 


The Senate 
Y JHEN the Senate convened at 11 a. m., 
April 20, Senator Smith (Dem.), of 
South Carolina, reported from the Com- 
| mittee on Agriculture a resolution (H. J. 


* 








Res. 135) making a technical correction 
<_STATUS of L 
PENDING in 

Agriculture 
H. R. 5081. To provide for the common 
defense; to aid interstate commerce by 


navigation; to provide flood control; to 
promote general welfare by creating 
Tenn. Valley Authority; to operate Mus- 
cle Shoals properties; to encourage ag- 
ricultural, industriai, and economic de- 
velopment. Reptd. to H. Apr. 20. 

H. J. Res. 135. To amend sec. 2 of Act 
approved Feb. 4, 1933, to provide for 
loans to farmers for crop production and 
harvesting during yr. 1933. Passed H. 


Apr. 17. Reptd. to S. Apr. 20. 
Bridges 
H. R. 48. Missouri River, Kansas City, 


Kans., bridge. Passed H. Apr. 17. 

H. R. 1596. Pee Dee River and Waccamaw 
River, Georgetown, S. C., bridge. Passed 
H. Apr. 17. 

HM. R. 4127. Waccamaw River, Conway, S. 
C., bridge. Passed H. Apr. 17. 

H. R. 4225. Allegheny River, Parkers 
Landing, Armstrong County, Pa., bridge. 
Passed H. Apr. 17. 

H. R. 4332. Allegheny River, Forest-Ve- 
nange County/ine, Tionesta Township, 


and Forest County, Pa., bridge. Passed 
H. Apr. 17. 
H. R. 4491. Mahoning River, Struther, 


Mahoning County, Ohio, viaduct. Passed 
H. Apr. 17. 


Foreign Relations 


H. J. Res. 93. To prohibit exportation of 
arms or munitions of war from U. S. 
under certain conditions. Passed H. 
Apr. 17. 


H. J. Res. 149. Authorizing annual appro- 
priation for expenses of participation by 
U. S. in Internatl. Institute of Agricul- 
ture at Rome, Italy. Reptd. to H. Apr. 14. 
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In Opposition to 
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jin the Act of Feb. 4, 1933, providing for 
|loans to farmers for crop production. 

| Senator Schall (Rep.), of Minnesota, 
| Suggested the President’s next step, un- 
| less European competitors cease forcing 
| dover American prices, should be to in- 
|crease the tariffs to keep out foreign 





Program Will Injure, Busi- 
ness, Says Statement of 
Four Minority Members | 
Of Congress 


Consideration of the revised House 
|farm relief bill was resumed. Various 
| amendments were proposed. One by Sen- 
ator Thomas (Dem.), of Oklahoma, was} 
|to carry out an Administration plan for | 
| credit and currency expansion, which was 
jreferred to the Banking and Currency 
|Committee for immediate report. (Dis- 
|cussion on page 1.) 
| The Senate confirmed John Collier as| 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs and re- 
ceived the nomination of Breckinridge | 
|Long of Missouri, former Assistant Secre- 
|tary of State, to be Ambasasdor to Italy. 
|At 6:20 p. m., the Senate recessed until 
noon, April 21. | 





[Continued from Page 7.] 
today are heavily in debt and pay higher 
interest rates than before the great in-| 
flation. 


It may be urged that the President will | 
not exercise the authority granted. Then | 


why does he ask for it? And, surely,| 
those who are powerful enough to force! 
him to agre to this legislation will be| 
strong enough to compel him to make it| 
effective. | 
The third section would authorize the} 
President in his discretion to fix the num- 
ber of grains in the gold dollar, but at not 
less than 50 per cent of the present stand- 
ard. This is unconstitutional. Section 8 
oi the Constitution vests in the Congress 
the “power to coin money, regulate the| 
value thereof and of foreign coin, and fix 
the standard of weights and measures.” | 


Forecast of Results 
Of Devaluating Dollar 


But aside from the constitutional fea- | 
ture it is unthinkable that there should | 
be vested in any individual the arbitrary | 
power to alter at will the value of money | 
of | Which so directly and vitally affects all | 
human relationships, obligations, activi- 
ties, rights, and property. | 
| ‘To those who look upon the devaluation 
and report it to the House with pro- of the dollar as a means of raising the | 
vision for continuance of the gasolitie | dmestic price level, this action will in our | 
tax and elimination of the rest of the | Judgment prove disappointing. It will ac- | 
bill. The motion was rejected by 120 yeas | celerate the world competition in currency | 
and 246 nays, 65 not voting. The bill |@€Preciation and further depress world 
passed, 313 ayes, 45 nays, 73 not voting. | prices and markets to the detriment of our | 
(Transcript of the discussion is printed | 28ricultural producers. It will only me | 

| 





' 
v | 
| The House of Representatives 


as House upon convening at’ noon, 
| April 20, took up the Doughton bill 
| (H. R. 5040) to extend the gasoline tax 
for one year beyond June 30 next, to 
|modify postage rates and for other pur- 
poses. 

An amendment was adopted, offered 
by Representative Whittington (Dem.), of | 
Greenwood, Miss., to regulate the excise 
tax on electricity, to make the tax pay- 
able by the utility companies instead of | 
by consumers. 

Representative Bacharach (Rep.), 
Atlantic City, N. J., opposed to delegating | 
to the President the pdéwer to modify 
postage rates, moved to recommit the bill 




































on page 12.) jrectly and as a long-time process result 
The Senate amendment to the resolu- |!" 4M increase of domestic prices. 
tion (H. Conc. Res. 15) for joint Con-| The second and third sections of the bill 
gress investigation of the  dirigible |destroy whatever chance of success the 
“Arkon” disaster, the Senate amendment | first may hold. The effect of the first 
being a limitation of the inquiry expense | Proposal would be*to create large excess 
to $5,000, was agreed to, which put the leserves in the banks which, seeking em- | 
resolution immediately in force, as a con- Ployment, would expand credit and foster 
current resolution does not require Presi-|@ business and price increase, provided 
dential approval. other conditions are favorable. | 
A message from President Roosevelt But the key to a business revival is 
transmitted estimated of annual appro-|cheap long-term money which will en-| 
priations for the Executive Office and /|ccurage the revival of heavy industries and, 
independent establishments of the Gov-|the purchase of capital goods. But who | 
ernment for the fiscal year ending June can afford to lend on time with the threat 
30, 1934, amounting to $615,159,926, was) of inflation, dilution of the currency and 
received and referred to the Committee!the arbitrary decrease of the value star- 
on Appropriations for inclusion in a torth-/|ing him in the face? Who can afford to 
coming appropriation bill. (Discussion of | contract to build or to make any long- 
estimates is printed on page 3.) term commitment when the entire price, 
Reports from committees were recejved | wage, and monetary structure may be al- 
as follows: Banking and Currency,| tered at will by one individual before the 
Lewis-Wagner unemployment program contract falls due? 
(H. R. 4606); Naval Affairs, a bill (H. R.| nes S ‘ tai 
s0i2) amending existing lew to stop tit~|yugines Tenmulation, hor aati 
ing one year’s sea pay to surplus grad-| the complete elimination of a capital mar- 
uate of the Naval Academy; Military Af- | pet Prices may rise, but they will rise as 
fairs, Muscle Shoals bill (H. R. 5081); |, result of fear, not of confidence: 
ae ’ ; and no 
Interstate and Foreign Comerce, St. Law- | permanent prosperity can be erected on 
rence power allocation (H. J. Res. 157). | any such base. 
At 5:27 p. m. the House adjourned until 3 | 
noon April 21. It seems unnecessary to emphasize that | 
these proposals may involve the partial 
| repudiation by the Government of its ob- 
ligations and the impairment of countless 
contracts affecting immense sums payable 
; in-gold of the existing standard of value—| 
contracts made by our States, our munici- 
palities, innumerable corporations and in- 
dividuals, and millions of purchasers in | 
good faith of their securities and obliga- 
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The Senate 


HE Senate met at noon April 21. The 
consideration of the amended House 
farm relief bill was resumed, without 
final action. (Discussion of farm relief 
is printed on page 1.) 

There was an exchange of views on the 
St. Lawrence waterway treaty and alloca- 
tion of use of water for power by the 
State of New York. Senator Pittman 
(Dem.) of Nevada, chairman of the For- 
eign Relations Committee, said he is at- 
tempting to ascertain sentiment of Sen- 
ators on the treaty. Senator Copeland 
(Dem.) of New York declared $90,000,000 
is “a lot of money” for New York to pay 
tor its allocation in the costs. Senators 
Long (Dem.) of La., Lewis (Dem.) of 
Illinois and Clark (Dem.) of Mo., ex- 
pressed opposition to the treaty. 

Senator Norris (Rep.), of Nebraska, sug- 
gested unanimous consent for a vote on) 
the treaty. Senator Vandenberg (Rep.), of 
Michigan, contended the net cost to the 
Treasury would be $125,000,000; Mr. Long, 
said $1,000,000,000. There was no action. 

In the House April 21 a special rule to 
expedite the resolution (H. J. Res. 157) 
for allocation of power to the State of 
New York was reported. 

Senator Reed (Rep.), of Pennsylvania, 
opposing the President's credit and cur- | 
rency expansion program as sponsored by | 
Senator Thomas (Dem.), of Okahoma, an- 
nounced he computed the maximum “in- 


EGISLATION > 
CONGRESS 


Indians 
73. To authorize Comptroller General 
to allow claim of District No. 13, Choc- 
taw County, Okla., for payment of tui- 


T 


planin it might reach $20,000,000,000. He 
denied that he had filibustered against the 
farm bill but proposed only that Senators | 
should have full opportunity to present | 
their views. 

Senator Reed said that he does not see 
why the Thomas amendment could not be 
disposed of by the middle of this week. 
Many Senators took part in the debate on 
the bill during the day's session. (Tran- 
script of debate on page 10.) 

At 5:47 p. m. the Senate adjourned un- 
til 11 a. m. April 22. 


v 


The House of Representatives 


T= House met at noon April 21. The 

Lewis unemployment relief bill (H. R. 
4606) to make grants, not loans, States 
and their subdivisions out of the Federal 
Treasury up to an aggregate of $500,000,000 | 
was taken up. 

The bill is a substitute for the Wagner 
bill (S. 812) which passed the Senate but | 
was challenged in the House on the 
ground that under the Federal Constitu- 
tion all legislation pertaining to revenue 
must originate in the House and both the 
Wagner and Lewis bills would raise the 
$500,000,000 by a bond issue. 

The bill was passed, 331 to 42, and sent | 
to the Senate. ‘(Discussion on page 1.) 
The House at 5:55 p. m. adjourned until | 
noon April 22. 






































s Plan to Reduce Postage 


For Local Letter Mail | 


tion for Indian pupils. Passed 5S. 
Apr. 17. [Continued from Page 3.} 
Labor ounce or fraction thereof on first-class 
S. 158. To prevent interstate commerce ™&tter. “The increase in rates made by 


the Revenue Act of 1932 from 2 to 3 cents 
on nonlocal first-class mail matter has 
been disappointing from a revenue stand- 
point, due to the decrease in this volume 
of mail,” the report said. “A survey by 
the President may ultimately show that 
a lower rate will restore much of this 
matter to the mails, and thus have a bene- 
ficial effect upon the revenue.” 

The proposal to restore the 2-cent post- 
age rate for letters was made April 17 
by the Fostmaster General, James A. Far- 
ley, in a radio address over the network 
of the National Broadcasting Co. 

Mr. Farley said the postal deficit for 
the current year will be about $72,000,000, 
which he 


in certain articles produced in industrial 
activities in which persons are employed 
more than five days per week or six 
hours per day. Passed S. Apr. 6. Mo- 
tion to reconsider entered Apr. 7 and 
defeated Apr. 17. 


National Defense 
. 593. To amend act to give wartime rank 
to retired officers and former officers of 
Army, Navy, Marine Corps, and/or Coast 
Guard of U. 8. so as to give class B offi- 
cers of Army benefits of such act. Reptd. 
to S. Apr. 14. 
H. R. 5012. To amend existing law in or- 
der to obviate payment of one year’s sea 
pay to surplus graduates of Naval Acad- 


emy. Reptd. to H. Apr. 20. compared with a deficit of 
pr = *P $153,000,000 a year ago. The scaling of 

Social Welfare salaries, he said, will take care of nearly 

H. R. 4606. For cooperation by Fedl. Govt. $30,000,000 of the present deficit, while 


with States and Territories and Distr. of 
Columbia in relieving hardship and suf- 
fering caused by unemployment. Passed 
H. April 21. 4 
Taxation 
H. R. 5040. To extend gasoline tax for one 
year, to modify postage rates on mail 
matter. Passed H. Apr. 20. 
Waterways 
| H. J. Res. 157. Providing for use of water 
of St. Lawrence River for generation of 
power by State of N. Y. under and in 


$20,000,000 more will be saved from: mis- 
cellaneous sources. 
Savings in Rural Delivery 

The Postmaster General said that the 
remaining $22,000,000 might be saved 
through a reorganization of the whole 
system of rural deliveries,, with longer 
routes and fewer carriers. He said the 
Department has estimated that under 
present-day road conditions satisfactory 
rural delivery service could be provided 
with 30,000 carriers instead of the 40,000 








accordance with provisions of Great |now employed. 
Lakes-St. Lawrence Deep Waterway Other methods also are being consid- 
| Treaty between U. §. and Canada./ered, he said, adding, however, that no 


Reptd. to H, Apr. 20. j essential postal facility will be disturbed. 
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Broader Powers 
To Stop Exports 
Of War Material 


'Resolution Giving Executive 
Authority Before Senate 
Following Its Approval 
By the House 


Authority to declare an embargo on the 
export of munitions of war would be given 
the President under a resolution which 
has passed the House and is now before 
|the Senate. Sponsored by the Adminis- 
tration as a forward step in the estab- 
| lishment of world peace and opposed in 
two days’ debate as surrendering a con- 
stitutional prerogaive of the Congress as 
| well as being provocative of war by pos- 
| sible danger of reprisal on the part of 
an affected nation, the resolution was 
| adopted April 17 by a vote of 252 to 110. 

The resolution (H. J. Res. 93) would 
|}empower the President to prohibit ex- 
| port of arms or munitions of war from 
|the United States under certain condi- 
tions. A similar resolution, but limited to 
|this hemisphere, was reported to the 
last Congress but failed of action there. 
| The resolution just passed by the House, 
however, would be made to apply to the 
| whole world, in accord with the recom- 
|mendations of the Department of State 
in the last and present administrations. 

Text of Resolution 

The resolution as sent by the House to 
| the Senate reads as follows: “Resolved, 
etc., That whenever the President finds 
| that in any part of the world conditions 
; exist such that the shipment of arms or 
;munitions of war from countries which 
| produce these commodities may promote 
or encourage the employment of force 

in the course of a dispute or conflict be- 
| tween nations, and, after securing the co- 
|operation of such governments as the 
| President deems necessary, he makes proc- 
|lamation thereof, it shall be unlawful to 
| export, or sell for export, except under 
|such limitations and exceptions as the 
| President prescribes, any arms or muni- 
| tions of war from any place in the United 
| States to such country or countries as 
jhe may designate, until otherwise ordered 
by the President or by Congress. Section 
2. Whoever exports any arms or muni- 
tions of war in violation of section 1 shall, 
on conviction, be punished by a fine not 
|exceding $10,000 or by imprisonment not 
| exceeding two years, or both.” 


ies, Promotion of Peace 


| “The present adininistration is very 
| anxious that this bill be passed as re- 
| ported, feeling that it will be a great ad- 
vancement toward the establishment” of 
| peace whether used or not used,” the bill’s 
sponsor, Representative McReynolds 
(Dem.), of Chattanooga, Tenn., reported 
to the House. 

President Hoover in a message to Con- 
gress Jan. 10, 1933, said recent events 
emphasized the urgent need of such leg- 
islation to enable control of shipments of 
arms from the United States for military 
purposes. He advocated ratification by 
the United States of an international con- 
vention for suppression of international 
trade in arms and ammunition and im- 
plements of war, signed at Geneva June 
17, 1925, then, as now, awaiting ratifica- 
tion by the Senate. Its ratification, Mr. 
Hoover stated, would contribute to ends 
being sought by the entire world for pre- 
vention and limitation of war. 

“There are times,” Secretary Stimson 
advised the President Jan. 6, “when the 
hands of the executive in negotiations for 
the orderly settlement of international 
differences would ‘e greatly strengthened 
if he were in a position, in cooperation 
with other nations, to control the ship- 
ments of arms. Although we are more 
often and especially concerned in ban- 
ishing the use of force in our own hemi- 
sphere and the principal field of opera- 
tion of the existing joint resolution (which 
failed of enactment) is within our own 
hemisphere, I suggest the proposed legis- 
lation be made to apply to the whole 
world.” 








Reduction Urged in Cost 
Of Congressional Record 


[Continued from Page 3.) 
basis for reply, I am using the Record for 
the 72d Congress, first session. The item- 
ized cost is as follows: Daily and Index, 
$743,372; biweekly, $2,783; bound, $237,429; 
total, $983,584. Receipts from sales, $9,- 
938. No profit whatever is derived by the 
Government Printing Office in reprinting 
of speeches appearing in the Record. The 


| work is done at actual cost. The prices 
;}compare favorably with commercial 
|charges. The distribution is as follows 


for the daily Record and Record and 


Index: Congressional designations, 30,- 
537 copies; to Government agencies, 843 
copies.” 


Dried Fruit Sold Abroad 

Exports of dried fruit from the United 
States during 1932 totaled 420,340,000 
pounds, valued at $19,503,000, compared 
| With 502,942,000 pounds valued at $28,934,- 
000 for 1931, according to a study by the 
| Department of Commerce. 
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HE long time trerid in American in- 
dustry has been toward decreasing 
the hours of labor and increasing the 
hourly wage rate and this tendency ap-| 
pears to be continuing in respect to the 
length of the work week although condi- 
tions during recent years have resulted 
in a decline in wages. 

The Administration’s plan for reguia- 
tion of hours of work and wages, now on 
its way through Congress, is designed to 
continue the trend toward shorter daily 
and weekly hours, but to reverse the 
tendency of the depression years to cut 
Wages, in some cases below what is neé- 
essary for a satisfactory standard 
living. 

Such legislation would have as its c¢f- 
fect not merely a restoration of the |]) 
standard of living of 1929, but an im-| 
provement. Bureau of Labor Statistics | 
figures show that there was a decline of 
nearly one-third in weekly wages in man- | 
ufacturing industries from 1929 to 1932, | 
but they show also that the decline, in| 
cost of living was slightly greater than 
that in wages. eos: = — 

This means that workers employed iN | Since 1990. the business distross has’ re- 
the greatest group of industries actually | ae re ay ae ahs ; 
can buy more of those things that enter 
into the cost of living, even with their | 
wages much reduced, than they could | vot available, but the weekly wage in | cent in flour milling and 33 per cent in 
before the depression began. This situa- manufacturing industries had fallen in | 
tion is the effect of lower prices. It takes | 1932 to 69 per cent of the 1929 ‘level. 
no account, of course, of the unemployed. | 

Decline Since War Period | 


Ot | 


I9|4 





In pulp and paper manufacture there 
sulted in wage cutting that has taken | was an increase of 40 per cent in produc- 


the level down sharply. Hourly Wage |tivity between 1914 and 1927, 59 per 
computations for all industries are not | F : 


ine sugar refining. 
| In the making of automobiles produc- 
The decrease in wage rates per hour | tivity per man-hour almost tripled from 
ik Ale : jin 1932 for union labor alone is shown)1914 to 1927. The productivity in the 
A further reduction in hours of labor iby a survey of the Bureau covering 595,-|1ubber tire itidustry increased fourfold 
and minimum wage legislation as recom- 1367 union workers. This survey shows during the same period. 
_ = oa eat ales tine on |that wages in the trades covered dropped ; Wage Hour Per Week 
seanit Nile Givosated Wy ae emaie 11.4 per cent during 1932, as compared | 
and others—more money for the worker | “ith the preceding year. The average/\week has continued through 1932 and 
to spend, with more leisure time in | hourly rate in 19382 for all trades Was | has been accentuated by the depression 
$1.11, as compared with $1.25 for 1931.! sng accompanying efforts to spread em- 


which to spend it. Sea : ay. F 
The trends of wages and hours over! Of 69 individual time-work trades cov-|),lovment over as large a part of the 


a long-time period, and the reiation of |¢"¢4 by the survey, ut showed Lahowed | ot! number of available workers as is 
wages to costs of living are brought |i" average wage rates per hour, 1s ae | possible. 
out in computations by the Bureau o hange in rate, and 57 showed de-| 


¢|no chan; 3 This reduction is illustrated in the Bu- 
Labor Statistics running back almost a | Creases In average rates per hour. 


The long decline in hours of work per 


i 
century. These show a steady increase | 
in wages per hour until the World War 
upset economic conditions; great in- 


Productivity of “Labor 
At the same time that the hourly rate 
of wages has increased, the productivity 


|reau of Labor Statistics figures for union 
jlabor, which run back to 1907. Before 
|that year it is generally understood that 
jheurs worked per week were substan- 


creases in the number of workers in|of labor has shown an even greater pro-,t:ally more than they have been in recent 


manufacturing industries during the 


same period, and in the total annual|1g99 and 1927, productivity per man in| 


portionate rise. For instance, between 


| years. 
The average hours per week worked 


* | e . ‘ . . : 
amounts paid to them; and very heavy |the iron and steel industry increased al-| by wage earners in certain union occupa- 


declines since the depression started in | 
1929. 
Situation at Present 


The country now faces this situation: | 


most threefold, rising from an index of 
59 to one of 155. 
In the boot and shoe industry there 


was a 24 per cent increase in man-hour | 


The number of wage earners in manu- | productivity of labor between 1899 and 


facturing industries has _ fallen 


from | 1927, 


Productivity per man in slaugh- 


‘tions in 1932 was found to be 42.9, and 


this was 87.7 per cent of the number of | 


‘hours worked in 1913. 

Using 1913 as a base index figure of 
100, the hours of labor of union members 
have declined as follows: 1907, 102.6 per 


8,838,743 in 1929 and 5,441,575 in 1932. | toring and meat packing increased 26 per |cent of the number of hours worked in 
The total sum paid them has dropped | cent between 1914 and 1927. In the same, 1913; 1912, 100.3 per cent; 1915, 99.4 


from $11,620,973,254 in 1929 to $4,907,- | 
915,000 last year. The number of hours | 
per week worked by union wage earners | 
fell in 1932 to the lowest level since 1907, ! 
as far back as the records go, and it 
was probably the lowest in our history. 

The number of wage earners in manu- 
facturing is now well below the €,896,190 | 
employed in 1914, the last pre-war year. 
Their total pay roll, however, is_ still} 
larger than the 1914 total of $4,067,-| 
718,740, and their average weekly wage | 
of $17.34 is materially above the $11.34 | 
paid'in 1914. | 

The number of wage earners in manv- | 
facturing has varied as follows: 4,712,763 | 
in 1899; 5,362,030 in 1904; 6,472,616 in! 
1909; 6,896,190 in 1914; 9,000,059 in 1919; 
6,946,570 in 1921; 8,778,156 in 1923; 8,- 
384,261 in 1925; 8,349,755 in 1927; 8,838,- 
743 in 1929; 7,678,376 in 1930; 6,537,133 
in 1931; and 5,441,575 in 1932. 

Record of Pay Rolls 

Pay rolls have been as follows in man- 
ufacturing industries: $2,008,3€1,119 in| 
1899; $2,610,444,953 in 1904; $3,427,037,- 
884 in 1909; $4,067,718,740 in 1914; $10,- | 
461,786,869 in 1919; $8,202,324,339 in 
1921; $11,009,297,726 in 1923; $10,729,- 
968,927 in 1925; $10,848,802,532 in 1927; 
$11,620,973,254 in 1929; $9,400,847,000 in| 
1930; $7,255,691,536 in 1931; and $4,907,- | 
915,000 in 1932. 

The tremendous increase in pay rolls 
in 1929 over 1914 was due, of course, to | 
the effects of the World War, with its 
stimulation of trade, wages, and prices. | 
The declines since 1929 are ascribable to | 
the depression, with its reduced produc- | 
tion and lower wages and prices. | 

The precipitate drop in efployment in 
manufacturing to a figure below the 1914 
level is in the face of an increase of 
more than 25 per cent in the popula- | 
tion, which provided a large additional | 
number of workers who would be in- | 
cluded among the unemployed jin 1932) 
but not in 1914. 

Record Since 1840 


oe | 
The Bureau’s compilations on wages 


per hour have been extended back to 
1840 and cover all industries (agriculture 
excepted). They show that in 1840 and 
for about seven years thereafter, wages 
per hour averaged about one-third o7 
those paid in 1913, and that the level | 
in the year of 1920 and the prosperity | 
year of 1929 reached an average seven 
times as high as in the earliest years 
of the record. 

The increase in wages per hour was 
remarkably steady. The computations 
are made on the basis of the average | 
for 1913 as ah index of 100, the level | 
for each of the other years being ex- 
pressed as a per cent of the 1913 level. 
The tabulations show that wages in 1840 


were 33 per cent of the 1913 average,|ing were 13 per cent in both 1929 and | 
in | 


and that they had climbed by 1869 to} 
just twice that level, the index being 66. | 
Increase in War Time 

While there were no sharp declines in 


j and 


period productivity per man in the pe- 
troleum refining industry increased 82 
per cent. 


;per cent; 1920, 93.8 per cent; 1925, 93 
| per cent; 1930, 89.8 per cent; and 1932, 
87.7 per cent. 





INCREASE 


Costs of Food and 
Clothing Found to 
Have Fallen Most in 
Recent Years 


HE average wage earner’s 
while more limited in number now 
than in 1929, will purchase: today a 

much larger quantity of the necessities 


dollars, | 


IN 


| 


of life than at any time since the World | 


War, particularly in buying foods and 
clothing. 


There have been no governmental sur- | 


| veys of a national scope to determine the 
items which make up the yearly buying 


of the average family since 1918-19, 
when the Bureau of Labor Statistics, in 
cooperation with the National War La- 
bor Board, made an investigation of 12,- 
096 families. These families were located 


CLOTHING 


in 42 States, in cities varying in size | 
from New York to towns of a few thou- | 


sand, 
Average Family of Five 


The relative proportions of the average 


family’s expenditures.for food, clothing, 
the other items bought 
year, as determined in the 1918-19 study, 
are used in the Bureau’s cost-of-living 
surveys, which are made each six months. 
These surveys show that the cost of food 
and clothing have decreased much more 


during a! 


than have the other items in the family | 


budget. 
The average family as determined in 
the 1918-19 survey is composed of five 


persons—two adults and three children— | 


and for the period of the study had an 
income of $1,513. Of this amount it spent 


|$1.434 and saved $79. 


Food and Clothing 

Taking the study of 1918-19 as the 
asis to indicate the quantity of food 
purchased by the average family of five 
persons, the greater decrease in food 
prices, cgmpared with other items in the 
average family budget, resulted in only 
26 per cent of expenditures in 1932 going 
for food, compared with 38 per cent in 
1918-19. In 1929 food costs were 32 per 
cent of total family expenses. 
Proportionate expenditures for cloth- 
1932, compared with 18 

1918-19. 
Rent and Other Items cf 
Expenditures for rent have risen from 


per. cent 


The Above Charts 


expenditures since 1918-19. For that pe- 
riod the proportion was 22 per cent, 
which increased to 26 per cent in 1929 
and 31 per cent in 1932. 

It has been pointed out by the Bureau 
that it is desirable that a new budget 
;survey should be made, as the 1918-19 
fizures, which are the best available basis 
for computing cost-of-living, are prob- 
ably not in acordance with family pro- 
portioning of expenditures now. The 
j heavy expense involved has thus far pre- 
vented making the new survey. 

‘ No Recent Survey 

Deductions made by the Bureau from 
the comprehensive study of 1918-19 and 
also from smaller surveys of various 


the index until the disturbed conditions |13 per cent of the total budget in 1918-19) pyoups are that the proportion of the 


of the World War affected industry, there | 
were some periods when the advance was | 
slow. Between 1869 and 1900, the level | 
rose to 73 per cent of the 1913 base, and | 


in 1913, the base period, the figure was | Furniture and furnishings required 5 per | 


100. 

During the World War period, the ad- | 
vance was extremely large, In 1919 the | 
index reached 184, and in 1920. it rose to | 
the all-time record of 234. Subsequently | 


tu 18 per cent for both 1929 and last 
year. Fuel and light took 5 per cent of 
the total expenditures in 1918-19, 6 per 
cent in 1929, and 7 per cent in 1932. 


three periods. 

Miscellaneous items—including church 
expenses, telephone, street-car fares, 
amusements, newspapers, books, medi- 


|family budget going for food, shelter, and 
the absolute necessities is largest in the 
|smaller income groups. 

Expenditures for clothing, miscellane- 


|cent of the total expenditures during alljous items and furniture and housefur- 


|nishings were larger proportionately in 
the families having the highest incomes. 
ltt was found, however, in a survey in 


1928 of 506 families of employes of the! 


it fell off for two years, but in 1923 it|cine, doctors’ fees, and all items not in-| Federal Government—none of whom had 
resumed its climb, and in 1929 was at|cluded under the other groups — have /#n income of more than $2,500—that the 
233, within one point ofsthe high record. |taken an increasingly large proportion of proportion of the family income appro- 


@ 7,678,376 
a Wage Earners 


- 


NOs. 


I930 


The Administration program designed | 


'to restrict work to a 30-hour-week basis | 
has as its objective the continuance of 
|this downward trend. 

The survey by the Bureau covered the 
principal time-work trades, including 
bakery trades, building trades, chaffeurs, 
| teamsters and drivers, stone trades, laun- | 
dry workers, linemen, longshoremen, and 
printing trades in 67 important industrial 
| cities. | 
It shows that there was a decrease of 
1.7 per cent in,the weekly hours of labor 
jin 1932 compared with 1931. The average 
‘full-time hours in 1931 were 43.6 and in 
1932, 42.9. 

Reductions in the number of hours 
worked a week up to 1930, have come 
j}about chiefly in trades working more 
than eight hours a day and six days a 


week. The increasing prevalence of only 


a half day of work on Saturday was the 
| cause for much of the reduction and 
| lately the increase in the number of 
; trades working five days a week has ac- 
|counted for the decline in the number 
of hours. 

Share the Work Plans 

| The movement toward a shorter work- 
ing week has been somewhat accelerated 
during the depression by the practice of 
dividing work among union members for 
the purpose of spreading employment. 
| This has resulted in some cases in local 
' unions limiting members to less than five 
days’ work a week. 


of 40.5 hours for the group, have the 


VALUE OF WAGE 


priated for rent remained practically the 
same, regardless of income. 
San Francisco Study 

The amount of the family’s spending 
Which goes for miscellaneous items 
generally regarded as one of the chief in- 
dexes of a family’s living scale. Infor- 
mation concerning a private study of a 
representative group of skilled workmen 
in San Francisco, made available by the 
Bureau, shows that in this group approx- 
imately one-third of the family expendi- 
turé was for miscellaneous items. 

This Francisco study overed 
workmen having an average income of 
42.600, and therefore may be considered 
as an indication of the spending tenden- 
cies of workers in this wage group. They 
lived in comfortable houses as a rule; 
practically all of them had money for 
newspapers and magazines; three out of 
four were purchasing life insurance or 
saving money, and about half of, them 
took a two-week vacation, to which they 
were entitled under the their 
union. 

Survey Made in Minnesota 

A survey of 395 families in rural and 
town areas in Minnesota by the State 
university, which has been published by 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics, shows 
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Trend of Pay in Manufacturing Industries 
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dications are that the five day week is 


steadily increasing in popularity in the 
trade. 


The Above Illustration, Based on Data Supplied by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, Shows the Number of Workers in Manufacturing Industries and 
Their Average Weekly Wage, Including Part Time Workers, as Computed From Total Earnings, WhichRanged From Four Billion Dollars in 1914, 
Up to More Thafi 11 Billion Dollars in 1929, and Down to Less Than Five Billion in 1932. Workers in Non-manufacturing industries Are Not Included. 
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Restoration of Long 
| Upward Trend of 
| Previous Years Is 

Government Goal ~ 





|]| all the others except that of Massachu- 
‘|| Setts is in some doubt, at least as apply- 
\}|ing to adults. Recently there has been 
little activity under these laws, probably 
because of their doubtful validity. 
Industrial commissions generally, are 
||; charged with administration of the laws. 
Some of the awards of minimum wages 
have been as follows: Minnesota, $6.48 
to $12 a week; Oregon, $9 to $12.20; Cali- 
fornia, $10.56 to $16; Massachusetts, 


5,441,575 
Wage Earners 


m= 
. 


$10.50 to $14.40; and Wisconsin, 16 to ‘ 


25 cents an hour. 

The rates vary with the age, experi- 
ence, and location of the worker. An 
inexperienced minor for instance, would 
receive one of the lower rates, while ex- 
perienced women would receive the 
higher awards. 

Wages Women Receive 

Women are particularly susceptible to 
the bad effects of wage slashes because 
|of the low pay normally received, and 
the Secretary of Labor is particularly in- 
terested in protecting their welfare. 

Women’s average earnings in 1929 and 

\}| 1930 ranged from 46 to 79 per cent of 
: the earnings of men, and in 1932 women’s 
jand in coal mining a study is’ made every | wages in mapy cases dropped more than 
|two years. men’s. 


| Employes Miss Perkins points out that several of 


Bl s17.34 
1932 


in motor-vehicle garages | 


Chauffeurs and teamsters and drivers,|ezrned an average of 58 cents an hour|the States are considering legislation to 


with an average of 53.2 hours, had the | and $29.56 a week during a representa-| protect workers against too low wages 


longest working week of any of the | tive week in 1931, it is shown by the last | and too long hours, and expresses the 


groups reporting. 


In 1932 the regular weekly hours of | worker. 
|union labor were 1.7 per cent lower than | 


survey of the Bureau of this type of| hope that the Federal Government seon 
| will have similar laws on the books. 
The fuil-time hours of this group of| March and February are the peak 


ke 1931, 11 per cent lower than in 1917,| workers averaged 53 a week. Average| Months in employment but March, 1933, 


2 per cent lower than in 1913, 13 per | earnings per hour ranged from 34 cents | failed to bring the usual early Spring in- 


| cent lower than in 
lower than in 1907, 


| Unemployment among railway workers | 
|up until 1930 was caused mainly by im- | co 


1910, and 15 per cent | for mechanics’ helpers to 87 cents for| crease in work. 


| blacksmiths. | The Secretary of Labor says that the 
Weekly hours of employment in the | Proncunced decreases in both employment 


tton-goods manufacturing industry did| 4nd pay rolls in manufacturing indus- 


provements in operating methods, it is! not change from 1928 to 1932. The full | tries between February and March were 


| pointed out in a report made in the lat- 


ter part of 1931 by the Railway Labor | week jn 1928, 1930, and 1932. 


Executives’ Association. 
Effect of Machinery 


|i. machinery which have resulted in the|from an index of 102 in 1910 to 100 in| 
on of machines for hand labor; 1913 and 90 in 1920, then gradually in- 


| substituti 


|time worker was employed 53.4 hours a| Caused for the most part by the bank 
* | holiday. 

Weekly earnings averaged $14.20 in| In manufacturing industries employ- 
1932, compared with $17.36 in 1930,| ment dropped 4.2 per cent over the month 


Larger equipment and improvements |Full time hours of employment decreased | interval. Pay rolls declined 8.2 per cent 


in March from the February level. 
March work was 4.6 per cent below 


have resulted in displacing a third of the| creased to 92.5 in 1928,-and remained that of March, 1932. Pay rolls declined 
|workers who would have been employed | there through 1932. 


if conidtions of work had remained the 
same as 20 years ago. 


|railway workers. 


Laws in Various States 


| Precedents for the Federal effort 


In 


cf unemployment it suggested the crea-| The State laws have all been limited to 


tien of a mobile force of extra workers; women and children, none of them ap- | 


which could be transferred from one part | plying to men. 


of the country to another. 


Fifteen States, Puerto Rico, and the 


| The Bureau has completed studies of | District of Columbia have enacted such 
The building trades, with an average| wages and hours of labor in a large;laws. Of these 17 enactments, only nine 


|number of individual industries. 


In the! remain 
| shortest full-time working week and in-| most important manufacturing industries | practically inoperative, and the status o 


in force. That of Colorado is 





|| How Average Family Spends Its Money 
$1426.00 


1932 AVERAGE FAMILY EXPENDITURE HERP RE-Bi-Ye) 


Are Based on a Nation-wide Survey of 12,000 Families Made by the Department of 


Labor in 1918-19 to Determine the Standard of Living of the Average Family. Average Expenditure in 
1918 Was Found to Be $1,426; in 1932 This Dropped to $1,218. Notable Changes Were in Percentages 
Spent for Clothing, Food and Rent. 


that in 1926-27 these families were spend- 
ing. 8 per cent of their expenditures on 
automobiles. $ 

Investment expenditures as shown in 
this study ranged from 6 per of 
the total spending of common 
to 41 per cent of the spending of the 
higher class of business men. 
to fhe report on this study the large dif- 
ference between the high and low income 
groups in this respect was partly due to 
the fact that the higher income group 
exercised more forethought for the fu- 
ture. 


cent 


Expenses of Farm Families 

This effect of the last few years of 
lower prices in causing the wage earner 
to supplement his income by producing 
vegetables and other home products is 
particuiarly true in respect to the farmer. 
Studies of the Department of Agricul- 
ture show that the farmer has reduced 
the quantity of his food supply which he 
purchahes well as making a _ pro- 
nounced decrease in expenditures for 
housefurnishings and equipment, cloth- 
ing, and miscelianeous items. 

The Department reports that recent 
studies indicate that 26 to 41 per cent 
of the total expenditures of farm families 
are made for food, Clothing takes from 


as 


-EARNER’S DOLLAR 


‘Pay 


Equal to That of 
1918 Will Now Buy 
Much More of Need- 
ed Supplies 


14 to 36 per cent of total expenditures, 
depending upon the prevailing size of the 


. ° : “ - ! to | 
The Association also pointed out in its |limit hours are found in legislation by 


report that seasonal employment has a!a number of States. 
great deal to do with the problems of the | however, the State minimum-wage laws 
To reduce this type|have been held to be unconstitutional. | 


several cases, | 


30.7 per cent over the same period. 

One bright spot in the employment 
| Situation is the beverages industry, while 
industries related to building construc 
tion reflected seasonal improvement. 

A number of plants in the California 
area reported temporary suspension of 
activities due to the earthquake. 

Factory Work 

In nonmanufacturing industries the 
trend was about the same as that in the 
|factories. Secretary Perkins has sepa- 
rated industries into these two groups 
jin developing the monthly surveys of 
| employment. 
| Factory work dropped to a new low 
level in March, even below the low point 
of July, 1932. The pay-roll index ex- 
perienced a similar decline and was 6.7 
| per cent below the low point of January, 
1933. 


| Utah nad a bad month, its employ- 
ment falling 14.4 per cent. This rate of 
decline was greater than that of any 
other State. It was ascribed ‘to seasonal 
factors in the beet-sugar industry. 

| Slowing up of activity in the automo- 
bile industry reduced employment in 
Michigan 7.4 per cgnt. | Ohio showed @ 
decline of 11.7 per cent in pay rolls, due 
to curtailment in the automobile, iron 
and steel, and foufhdry manufacturing 
industries, together with falling off in 


|family. The larger families allot a larger | suft-coal mining, hotel, and laundry in- 
| Proportion of their spending to clothing | dustries. 


| 


| spending went for house operation, 


laborers | 


According | 


than do the smaller ones. 


6 to 19 per cent of the total 
From 
2 to 9 per cent was allotted to furnish- 
ings and equipment, from 2 to 10 per 
cent to medical care, from 3 to 16 per 
cent for education, recreation and com- 
munity welfare, and from 6 to 19 per 
cent to miscellaneous items. 
Outlay for Clothing 

Prior to 1929 prosperous farm families 
were purchasing from one-fourth to more 
than one half of their food supply. Farm 
gardens are larger now than at that 
time, farm slaughter of meat animals 
and small milling of wheat have in 
creased. 


From 


Budget deficiencies for the purchase of 
clothing are being made up for among 
the farming class to a certain extent by 
more home sewing. Other home produc- 
tion, not so frequently encountered in 
,Prosperous times, is the making of soap 
and use of farm-produced fuel. 

Retail Prices of Food 

Retail food prices in 51 cities of the 
United States, as reported tothe Bureau 
of Labor Statistics of the Department 
of Labor, showed an average decrease of 
about..5 per cent on March 5, 1933, when 
compared with Feb. 15, 1933, and an 
average decrease of about 13% per cent 
since March 15, 1932. The Bureau’s 
weighted index numbers, with average 
prices in 1913 as 100, were 105 tor March 
15, 1932; 90.9 for Feb. 15, 1933, and 90.5 
for March 15, 1933. 

During the month from Feb. 15, 1933, 
to Marh 15, 1933, the following articles 
decreased in average price for the month: 
Evaporated milk, 11 per cent; strictly 
fresh eggs, 7 per cent; oranges, 5 per 
cent; canned red salmon, corn flakes, and 
bananas, 3 per cent; fresh milk, marga- 
rine, cheese, rolled oats, rice, pork and 
beans, and tea, 2 per cent; sirloin steak, 
vegetable lard substitute, macaroni, 
canned péas, canned tomatoes, coffee, 
prunes, and raisins, 1 per cent; and rib 
roast, lamb, hens, and wheat cereal, less 
than .5 per cent. Increases were shown 
in the average price of the following: 
Cobbage, 13 per cent; pork chops and 
orions, 8 per cent; potatoes, 7 per cent; 
lard and flour, 3 per cent; sliced ham, 2 


|per cent; chuck roast and sliced bacon, ! 


1 per cent; and round steak, less than .5 
per cent. The following articles showed 
no change in the month: Plate beef, but- 
ter, bread, corn meal, navy beans, canned 
corn, and sugar, 


Slowing up of soft-coal mining in Wyo- 
;ming reduced pay rolls there 16.4 per 
‘cent. The seasonal influence in anthras 
|cite and bituminous coal mining was ree 
flected in a pay-roll decline of 7.8 per 
cent in Pennsylvania. 

Pay rolls in New York State receded 
3.7 per cent, while total wages paid in 
Illinois were down 4.5 per cent. 

Montana, Idaho, and South Dakota 

| showed slight improvement in pay rolls 
for the month, although the index of 

|employment in Idaho and South Dakota 
actually was lower. 

| Other Industries 

Two of the 16 manufacturing indus- 
tries of the Nation showed gains in both 
,employment and pay rolls over the month 
interval, the building construction indus- 
try reporting an increase of .2 per cent 
in employment and 3.3 per cent in pay 
rells, and the quarrying and’ nonmetallic 
mining industry reporting an increase of 
2 per cent in employment and 2.1 per 
cent in pay rolls. These two industries 
normally show improvement in March, 
as does the dyeing and cleaning industry, 
which reported an increase of .4 per cent 
in employment, coupled, however, with a 
decrease of 3.3 per cent in weekly earn- 
ings. 

The crude petroleum producing and the 
power and light industries reported in- 
creases in pay rolls of 2 per cent and .3 
per cent, respectively, coupled with small 
losses in employment. In the remaining 
11 industries decreases in both employ- 
ment and pay rolls were reported. 

The greatest decrease in employment 
over the month interval (7.1 per cent in 
the anthraeite mining industry) was a 
seasonzl decline, as was the‘drop of 2.5 
per cent in the bituminous mining indus- 
try. Both of these coal mining industries 
reported pronounced decreases in pay roll 
frem February to March, due to reduced 
operating time. 

The canning and preserving industry 
reported a loss of 5.3 per cent during 
this between-season period, and the mete 
alliferous mining industry reported a 
decrease of 4.8 per cent. Retail trade 
lestablishments reported 2.7 per cent 
fewer employes in March than in the 
| preceding month; the hotel and laundry 
|industries reported deereases in employs 
iment of 1.8 per cent each, and the whole- 
sale trade industry reported a decrease 
lof 1.4 per cent. In the remaining four 
lindustries in which decreased employ- 
|ment and pay rolls were reported the de- 
cyeases in employment were } per cent 
or less. ; 
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Sovernment Aid - 


To Four Million 


~ Needy Families 
—— Passes Measure to 


Grant $500,000,000 for 
The States as Demand Is| 


13 Times Normal 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


subsistence expenses, and the Adminis- | 
trator may appoint and fix compensation | 
of experts or other employes who would be | 


outside the Civil Service. 


It limits the existence of this Adminis- | 
tration to a period of two years following 


enactment of this bill, and any unex- 


pended balance of its funds would then | 


be disposed of as Congress may provide. 
7 ses of Grants 


Out of the $500,000,000 to be made avail- | || 
able, the Administrator is authorized to) 
make grants to the States, “to aid in| 


meeting the costs of furnishing relief and 


work relief and in relieving the hardship | |) 


and suffering caused by unemployment in 


the form of money, service, materials, or |] 


commodities to provide the necessities of 
life to persons in need as a result of the 
present emergency, or their dependents 


whether resident, transient, or homeless.” | || 
Of this maximum amount, $250,000,000 | 

would be granted to States that apply, in- |]! 

cluding their civil subdivisions, in amounts |}; 


proportioned to one-third of the total ex- 
pehded for similar purposes by those 


States, the grants to be made quarterly; |] 
arid the balance of the $500,000,000 would | 


be usable, in the discretion of the Admin- 
istrator, for the States where the com- 
bined Federal, State and local funds are 
inadequate. 

There is also a provision that out of 


this last discretionary fund there may be) 
additional funds given away, on certifica- ||| 
tion of need, to aid needy persons having ||| 


no legal residence in any one State or 
community and to aid cooperative and 
self-help associations for barter of goods 
a@nd services. An effort to raise the $500,- 


000,000 maximum in the bill to $750,000,- | 


000. was defeated. 
Minority Report Filed 
The two bills as introduced in the re- 
spective Houses by Senator Wagner 
(Dem.), of New York, and Representative 
Lewis (Dem.), of Cumberland, Md., were 


identical, but the House Committee April | 


19 amended the Lewis bill to provide that 


out of the funds of the Corporation made | |) 
available, the Federal Emergency Relief | 
Administration is authorized to make | 
grants to the States to aid in meeting |] 
the costs of relief work “and in relieving ||| 
the hardship and suffering caused by un- | 
it also changéd the) 


employment,” and 
method of distribution, including a 15 
per. cent limit for any one State. 

A minority report was filed by Repre- 
sentative Luce (Rep.), of Waltham, Mass., 
stating that while dissenting from the 
proposal as presented “we find ourselves 
in fullest sympathy with the end in view, 
but unable to believe the method proposed 
is either necessary or wise.” If communi- 
ties cannot carry their relief burdens, the 


minority said, the States should, but to| 


turn these community burdens over to 
the Nation, eyen in part, cannot be 
justified. 

. The Bill’s Purposes 

The House Committee on Banking and 
Currency in its report on this program, 
dated April 18, explains the purposes of 
the proposed law as follows: 

“This measure is to enable the Federal 
Government to aid and cooperate with 
the States in meeting the destitution of 
the present emergency. In the first three 
years of this depression, relief expendi- 
tures throughout the Nation increased 800 
per cent; this has meant the doubling of 
relief each year over the year before. As 
a result, total relief expenditures for 1932 
approximated $1,000,000,000. Reports for 
the first two months of 1933 show an ad- 
ditional 500 per cent increase over corre- 
sponding months of 1929. This forecasts 
an increase for the current year of 1,300 
per cent above normal relief expenditures. 

“These vast expenditures are now caring 
for 4,000,000 families already on the re- 
lief lists. In February, these immensely 
increased expenditures of communities, 
States,and the Nation provided an average 
of only $21.3" per family for food, cloth- 
ing, shelter and all other necessities of 
life. These 4,000,000 families are daily be- 
ing increased from the ranks of the 13,- 
000,000 unemployed and the millions of 
others underemployed. After four years 
of the depression each day and hour the 
resources of the unemployed give out ut- 
terly in increasing numbers. This ac- 
counts for the annual doubling of relief 
costs in this country and forecasts an 
increasingly rapid rise as the depression 
drags on. 

Local Relief Efforts 

“Municipalities and States have strug- 
gled to care for these constantly increas- 
ing numbers of their own citizens out of 
their rapidly decreasing tax receipts. 
Taxes on real property could not be in- 
creased. Income taxes, sales taxes, bond 
issues, have been resorted to. Real es- 
tate, public utility, and gas taxes have 
been diverted to poor relief. This has 
been in the face of increasing Federal 
income taxes and constitutional restric- 
tions and obstacles to increased State in- 
debtedness. But State and local tax sys- 
tems at their best were not devised to 
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RAISING PRICES BY. CHANGING CURRENCY SYSTEM 


The Senate debates Thomas Amendment to the Farm Relief Bill---Money Expansion Abroad Is Discussed---The Benefits 
Anticipated by Its Proponents---Position of Minority Group That It Will Have Destructive Results 


Discussion of proposed changes 

in the currency system occurred 
in the Senate April 21 when the 
Thomas amendment to the farm relief 
bill embodying the Administration’s 
plan to that end was taken up. In 
the course of the debate the view was 
expressed that a vote on the proposal, 
either as an amendment to the farm 
bill or as a separate measure, might 
be reached on April 26. Excerpts 
from the debate follow: 


Mr. REED (Rep.), of Pennsylvania. 
Mr. President, I desire to make a short 
statement regarding the so-called 
“Thomas amendment,” which, as I un- 
derstand it, embodies the administra- 
tion’s proposal for changes in our cur- 
rency system. 

President Roosevelt’s program for in- 
flation reminds me of nothing so much 
as a child playing with dynamite. He 
is trying to make prices go up. He may 
succeed. The trouble is that in doing 
so he may destroy the country and 
himself as well. 

To tamper with the currency is like 
lighting the fuse of a high explosive 
and standing by to see what happens. 
If the fuse sputters and dies, nothing 
happens; and in the case of the Presi- 
dent’s program nothing would be ac- 
complished. If it reaches the explosive, 
things happen rapidly and with de- 
structive effect. The whole history of 
inflationary experiments in other 
countries shows that it is almost as im- 
possible to control inflation set in mo- 
tion by printing-press money, fol- 
lowing the abandonment of the gold 
standard, as it is to keep a charge of 
nitroglycerine in check when the 
burning fuse reaches it. 


There are 30,000,000 households in 
the United States. Every one of these 
would suffer immediately in the rise in 
the cost of living. It would be felt in 
the grocery bill, the fuel bill, the cloth- 
ing bill, in the cost of transportation, 
insurance, education, and every other 
item entering into the family budget. 

It is contended by advocates of in- 
flation that it would help the farmer 
by raising the prices received for his 
crops. How would the farmer benefit 
if wheat sold for $10 a bushel if the $10 
would not buy a pair of overalls or a 
gallon of gasoline? 


Russia inflated her currency. The 
old ruble has disappeared. The new 
Russian ruble, or chervonetz, has a 
fluctuating value in different parts of 
Russia, and no fixed value anywhere. 
Hunger and misery are widespread in 
Russia. 

Germany approached inflation grad- 
ually over a period of several years. 
Like a snowball rolling down a moun- 
tain it gathered volume and momentum 
as it went along until in the final 
smash at the bottom it buried every- 
one in an avalanche of worthless 
money. 


Foreign Inflation 


Mr. VANDENBERG (Rep.), of Mich- 
igan. In line with the Senator’s argu- 
ment, may I present him, with my 
compliments, a hundred billion Ger- 
man marks, which, at face value, wouid 
have retired the entire American na- 
tional debt, but which, unfortunately, 
finally was worth only 2% cents. 
(Laughter.) 

Mr. REED. I thank the Senator. I 
shall be glad to pay him in Russian 
rubles. I hand him a note for 10,000 
Russian rubles. (Laughter.) 

Inflation is the process by which gov- 
ernments throw off responsibility and 
go on & jamboree. They pursue a pic- 
turesque course for a while, but they 
wake up with a headache. This is the 
thing for the sober men and women of 
America to remember when inflation is 
proposed. There may be a temporary 
exhilaration, but there is always a 
“morning after.” 

Mr. PITTMAN (Dem.), of Nevada. 
Mr. President, I do not intend to dis- 
cuss this matter at this time; and yet 
I cannot refrain from calling attention 
to the fact that the attitude of the 
Senator from Pennsylvania (Mr. Reed) 
and his former administration have not 
changed a particle. They were opposed 
for three years to devaluating the dol- 
lar. They are opposed now to devalu- 
ating the dollar. The fact that the 
dollar today will buy twice as much of 
products as it would when his adminis- 
tration went in four years ago does not 
concern him at all. He is pleased with 
it. He sees nothing whatever that is 
terrible in the existing condition. 

The fact that the farmer who bor- 
rowed a thousand dollars when wheat 
was $1 a bushel, and he could pay his 
thousand-dollar loan with a thousand 
bushels of wheat, now has to pay it 
with 2,000 bushels of wheat, does not 
concern the Senator from Pennsylvania 
at all. He would be totally unwilling 
to have the dollar devaluated 50 per 
cent so that the debtor would be able 
to pay with the same amount of prod- 
ucts that he would have had to pay 
with when he contracted the debt. 


ruined by the increased value of the 
dollar. He does not speak of the 13,- 
000,000 men who are out of jobs and 
have not anything at all with which 
to buy, nor the 13,000,000 of old people 
and children dependént on the 13,000,- 
000 idle laborers who have not anything 
with which to buy. 

Mr. REED. The Senator is talking 
about one of the least harmful pro- 
visions of the Thomas amendment; but 
if he will start on page 3, in line 15, he 
will find a part that I think even he 
cannot defend. It provides for the is- 
suance of $3,000,000,000 of totally un- 
secured greenbacks for the purpose of 
buying in outstanding securities; and 
that, Mr. President, is proposed 
10 days before the Treasury is 
going to have to go into the market 
to sell a new refunding issue; and the 
adoption of that part of the amend- 
ment will utterly destroy the market 
for Government bonds. It will be nec- 
essary to force them on the Federal 
Reserve banks, because the public will 
not buy a nickel’s worth of them. 


| Are They Greenbacks? | 


Mr. PITTMAN. We are not issuing 
three billions of greenbacks. 

Mr. REED. Why does the Senator 
put in the power to issue them, if we 
are not going to do it? 

Mr. PITTMAN. I say, if we issue 
them, the Senator is inaccurate. The 
three billions that we issue in the first 
place will withdraw obligations of our 
Government of an equal amount. That 
is all that they can be issued for— 
maturing obligations of our Govern- 
ment to the extent of $3,000,000,000. 
That is not all. They cannot be used 
for current expenses. Again the same 
amendment provides for a sinking fund 
of 4 per cent of the outstanding note 
issue which would redeem them in any 
event in 25 years. 

Mr. REED. Redeem them in 25 
years without interest; and the Sena- 
tor considers that sound money! 

Mr. PITTMAN. It is not sound 
money to a banker, because he would 
not do anything without interest, and 
an awful lot of it; but I say it is per- 
fectly sound as far as economics is 
concerned. 

Mr. REED. If that is so, then why is 
it not sound to issue greenbacks to pay 
the entire outstanding American debt? 

Mr. PITTMAN. If we issued green- 
backs, as in 1862, the act would be sub- 
ject to the charge of unlimited infla- 
tion, but in this case we will have only 
$3,000,000,000 through the Federal re- 
serve banks and possibly $3,000,000,000 
more through the Treasury. 

Mr. FLETCHER (Dem.), of Florida. 
The Senator from Pennsylvania has 
made reference to greenbacks, and there 
have been a number of slurring re- 
marks about greenbacks. Have we any 
better money in this country today 
than greenbacks? What are they talk- 
ing about? Three hundred million dol- 
lars of greenbacks, with $156,000,000 
of gold reserve. 

Mr. REED. Precisely; and not one 
penny of gold is going to be behind 
these bills, call them greenbacks or 
not, as you please. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Yes; and there is 
only 4 per cent of gold behind $120,- 
000,000,000 of promises to pay in gold 
in this country, and everyone knows 
now that they never will be paid in 
gold if gold is demanded. The world 
knows it. I hope that the time will 
come back when confidence will be 
sufficiently restored so that people and 
governments will believe that there is 
enough gold to meet normal current 
demands, and that unnecessary de- 
mands will not be made. 

Mr. REED. The Senator has touched 
on a most interesting subject, and I 
wish that he would enlighten us as to 
this; Is it the intention of the Roosevelt 
administration to repudiate the promise 
to pay in gold which is contained in all 
of our outstanding Federal bonds? 

Mr. PITTMAN. I have never heard 

anything that would indicate to my 
mind any such intention. 
“Mr. BORAH (Rep.), of Idaho. 1 
want to ask the Senator before he takes 
his seat, in case he has not covered 
the matter, how much inflation is pos- 
sible under this amendment. 

Mr. PITTMAN. I should say that 
under the amendment inflation would 
be possible to the extent of $6,000,- 
000,000. 


| Consent of Board 


Mr. BORAH. That must depend 
upon the proposition of securing the 
consent of the Federal Reserve Board? 

Mr. PITTMAN. I am stating that as 
a possibility. If the Federal Reserve 
Board performed its banking functions, 
and used its*money to buy Govern- 
ment securities to the amount of $3,- 
000,000,000, and that restored conditions 
of credit in this country, that would be 
the end of it. If it did not perform its 
function, then the additional power 


dent on the first proposition, then the 
full amount of inflation which this 
amendment would provide would be 
$3,000,000,000, would it not? 


Mr. PITTMAN. That would be the 
limit of it. 

Mr. BORAH. Thai is about $2,000,- 
000,000 less than has been frozen in the 
banks since March 1. That seems to 
me moderate inflation. 


Mr. BARKLEY (Dem.), of Kentucky 
The Senator will recall that in the 
Emergency Act we provided for practi- 
cally $2,000,000,000 of inflation, and that 
$2,000,000,000 was printed by the Bu- 
reau of Engraving and Printing and is 
now down here on the shelf. Only 
$23,000,000 of the $2,000,000,000 has ever 
been called for, because banks through 
whom it was expected to be put into 
circulation have not asked for its use, 
because they will not make loans to 
people. In addition to that, there has 
been all along possible an inflation of 
about $4,000,000,000, prior to the pass- 
age of the Emergency Banking Act, but 
due to conditions, to the lack of confi- 
dence, and to the fear which has ex- 
isted among the people, among bankers 
and business men and everybody else, 
none of that money has gotten into 
circulation. The object of this amend- 
ment, as I understand it, is to create 
a currency which will find its way into 
circulation among the people and 
thereby perform the duty intended to 
be performed by all the possible cur- 
rency for which we have provided in 
bills we have passed heretofore. Am I 
correct about that? 

Mr. PITTMAN. I think so. I agree 
with the Senator at least. 

We have all come to the point, we 
have nearly all agreed on it, that we 
cannot start the restoration in this 
country until we start a rise in com- 
modity prices. Today, caused by the 
hope of the possible passage of this 
legislation, we find all commodities of 
this country enhanced in value, we see 
the price of wheat and cotton and 
other farm products and nearly every- 
thing else rising. Is that such a ter- 
rible calamity? Is it a terrible calam- 
ity that somebody has to pay a little 
more for the wheat he eats and the 
cotton he wears? Yet that is the argu- 
ment of the Senator from Pennsylvania 
—that the man who has money has to 
pay more for the things he enjoys. 

I just wish to say one more thing 
about that. I do not think that any 
intelligent, advised statesman believes 
in unlimited inflation. I agree with 
everything the Senator has said with 
regard to those examples of unlimited 
inflation, such as the case of the Ger- 
man mark. 


Avoiding the Risks 


There is no use in fighting this pro- 
posal. This country demands cheaper 
money, and ,with the aid of these able 
men who know banking, we can get 
cheaper money without running the 
risk of excessive inflation; but if Sen- 
ators who are now opposing this pro- 
posal are successful in defeating it or 
long delay its inauguration, they will 
be responsible for a condition that may 
be far worse than conservative infla- 
tion. 

Mr. CONNALLY. (Dem.) of Texas. 
The Senator from Pennsylvania bases 
much of his argument on the desire of 
protecting insurance policyholders and 
investors in savings banks. He has 
stated that if we reduce the value of 
the dollar we shall imperil the man 
who has an insurance policy and will 
imperil the depositor in the savings 
bank. I want to remind the Senator 
from Pennsylvania that the holder of 
the insurance policy to whom he refers 
is already imperiled. But for the as- 
sistance of the Government the insur- 
ance companies would be in liquida- 
tion, as many of them are today. 

The Senator says that we must save 
the savings-bank depositors. But for 
the help of the Government the savings 
banks of this Republic would now be 
in the hands of receivers, as many of 
them are. 

We speak of a “sound” dollar. No 
dollar is sound when it is bloated and 
extended to three times its purchasing 
power when the debts based upon that 
dollar were contracted. That is what 
would happen to the savings banks 
and insurance companies today if they 
were liquidated on the present value 
of the American dollar. 

What about the deposits in the ordi- 
nary commercial banks of the country? 
Are they not entitled to some consider- 
ation? Let me remind the Senator 
from Pennsylvania that the reason 
banks have closed, the reason they 
are now in the hands of receivers, the 
reason they are in the hands of con- 
servators is because of what? It is 
because their debtors, the people who 
owe the banks, cannot pay the banks 
their notes. Why? Because they con- 
tracted those debts on high values of 
commodities and on high values of 
securities, and pow, due to the enhance- 
ment of the value of the dollar, they 


Mr. BORAH. 1 want to ask the Sen- 
ator the question which I asked the 
Senator from Nevada. How much in- 
flation does the Senator think there is 
in this bill? 


Mr. CONNALLY. That depends, I 
shall say to the Senator from Idaho, 
of course on how far the power granted 
is exercised. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. As a 
partial answer to the question sub- 
mitted by the Senator from Idaho, 
there is a possible inflation of the cur- 
rency under the first paragraph of the 
amendment of a maximum amount of 
$3,000,000,000. What other expansion 
may take place, if any, will depend 
upon the application of the amend- 
ment by the President. 

Mr. KEAN (Rep. of N. J.) Mr. Presi- 
dent, I will say that under this bill, 
as I understand it, first there can be 
an expansion of $3,000,000,000 under 
clause 1 and, second, an expansion of 
$3,000,000,000 under clause 2. Then 
the bill gives the President the right 
to reduce the gold content of the dol- 
lar to 50 cents, which Would double the 
total amount of currency outstanding. 


Safeguards Provided 


Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, to 
those who are fearful of wild inflation 
such as the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania suggested, such as that which 
occurred in Germany and Russia, let it 
be known that there are safeguards 
in this measure and that it is impos- 
sible to enter upon any such campaign 
of wild inflation as ever was dreamed 
of in those countries. 

(Mr. Fletcher reported from .the 
Committee on Banking and Currency 
the Thomas amendment for controlled 
expansion of the currency.) 

Mr. ROBINSON (Rep.), of Arkansas. 
Mr. President, an interesting and per- 
haps important question has been 
raised with respect to the subject mat- 
ter of the amendment just reported by 
the Chairman of the Committee on 
Banking and Currency, the Senator 
from Florida (Mr. Fletcher). That 
question is whether the Senate shall 
proceed to consider the amendment re- 
ferred to aS an amendment to the 
pending farm bill or shall treat it as a 
separate measure. It is expected by 
the proponents of the amendment that 
it will be offered as a provision in the 
pending bill. 

There are some reasons which may 
be stated in justification of this policy. 
In the first place, there is pending now 
an informal conference of the very 
greatest importance preliminary to 
the international economic conference 
which is expected to be held in the 
early future. 

If anything is to be accomplished in 
connection with the stabilization of 
exchange and of foreign currencies, it 
is desirable that the authority of the 
President be defined as Soon as practi- 
cable. The President feels that it 
would be of great value and assistance 
to him to have this amendment con- 
sidered and disposed of as soon as may 
be found practicable, to the end that 
he may know and that others inter- 
ested in the conference may know the 
extent of his authority, to the further 
end that he may be assisted and sup- 
ported in making arrangements whica 
it is believed are of first importance to 
the commerce of the United States, to 
domestic conditions as well, and for 
that matter to the business situation in 
various parts of the world. 

It is not expected that the amend- 
ment will be acted upon without fair 
consideration by the Senate. It is an- 
ticipated, however, in view of what has 
been stated by certain Senators as re- 
ported in the press, that if a deliberate 
filibuster is undertaken in connection 
with the amendment, the Senate will 
avail itself of the opportunity to termi- 
nate that filibuster under its rules. 

This statement is made not as a 
threat, but as a public and open re- 
sponse to declarations made by the 
Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Reed] 
or attributed to him in the press to the 
effect that it is proposed to delay ac- 
tion on the amendment for a consider- 
able period for the purpose of quick- 
ening, if possible, public sentiment 
throughout the country in opposition 
to it. 


Manner of Voting 


Mr. McNARY. (Rep.) of Oregon. I 
expressed yesterday the hope that it 
might be presented, if at all, as a sep- 
arate measure. I repeat, it is not fair 
to the Members of the Senate to be 
confronted with a situation such as 
they have in the matter of the proposed 
legislation. 

We: have a farm bill with three 
different sections to it. A few are in 
favor of all of them. When an infla- 
tionary proposal is attached which is 
wholly separate from the subject at- 
tempted to be treated by the farm bill 
many will vote in favor of the farm 
bill who will not vote for and do not 


\ 


Mr. ROBINSON (Dem.) of Arkansas. 
Of course, it is true that there are some 
Senators for the currency amendment 
who are opposed to the farm bill, and 
there may be some Senators who are 
opposed to other provisions of the farm 
bill who are for the currency amend- 
ment; but if we wait until this prelim- 
inary conference is over, the amend- 
ment will fail of its first, immediate 
purpose. If we wisk to strengthen the 
hands of the President in the very 
heroic and difficult task which he is 
assuming—a task in which,, in .my 
judgment, he has the support of 95 per 
cent of the people of the United States 
without regard to age,;wace, color, or 
previous condition of servitude—if we 
want to give him encouragement and 
assistance, we should define his au- 
thority in time for that definition to 
be reflected in his negotiations which 
are commencing this evening. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD (Farm-Labor), of 
Minnesota. Mr. President, I wanted to 
fake a few minutes to point out that 
the dangers of deflation are as de- 
structive to property values and to 
property rights. and to human rights 
as are the extremes of inflation. One 
is as bad as the other, and unless we 
can create some agency of control of 
credit, of management of currency, so 
as to have some form of stability in 
order that citizens engaged in indus- 
try and trade may know what the value 
of currency and foreign exchange is 
going to be, we will be like a boat 
drifting at sea, going from bad to 
worse. I hope that can be done. I 
think it is far more important to the 
recovery of this country, to the safety 
of this country, than any other ques- 
tion we can discuss here; but discussion 
will not solve the problem, unless we 
act in such a way that we shall inau- 
gurate policies wWiich will lead to re- 
covery, rather than increase the suf- 
fering, the uncertainty, the insecurity 
of the people of this country today. 

Mr. VANDENBERB. Mr. President, 1 
have no desire to discuss at the mo- 
ment the direct question ‘of currency 
inflation which has been involved in 
the debate thus far this afternoon, but 
it does seem to me highly essential to 
call attention to the fact that there are 
two different movements affecting our 
money resources now organizing them- 
selves under the roof of the Treasury. 
Unless they are harmonized they rep- 
resent a futile paradox. Regardless of 
what happens in respect to inflation 
upon the one hand, I submit that de- 
flation must stop, upon the other. 

One movement deals with currency 
inflation, and the other movement deals 
with a liberalization of the banking 
formula of the country, under which 
we are to endeavor to repossess the 
American people of their deposits in 
the banks of the Nation. It seems to 
me that we have our emphasis entirely 
in the wrong place this afternoon if the 
emphasis is exclusively upon the for- 
mer movement, and if we cease to real- 
ize the utter importance of the latter 
movement and allow it to lose its es- 
sential impulse. 

I take the liberty of submitting the 
thought that if we concentrate our 
view upon physical money and cease 
to realize the desperate fundamental 
importance of the closed-bank prob- 
lem in the United States, we have 
ceased to keep our vigil at the point 
where it has its first and most funda- 
mental effect upon the lives, the happi- 
ness, and the resources of the Ameri- 
can people. 


Date of Final Action | 


Mr. REED. Mr. President, I under- 
stand that during my absence from 
the chamber the Senator from Arkan- 
sas [Mr. Robinson] called attention to 
some newspaper articles printed this 
morning which seemed to imply that I 
had stated an intention to filibuster 
against the amendment of the Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr. Thomas]. I 
want to assure the Senator and his 
colleagues that no such statement was 
authorized by me and no such ridicu- 
lous intention was ever entertained by 
me. I have no idea of filibustering 
against the amendment, but I do know 
that some of my colleagues and I in- 
tend to speak our minds plainly about 
it in the hope that the country will 
come to realize what is in the amend- 
ment; and in the further hope that, 
realizing it, the country will make its 
feelings so well known that the amend- 
ment will not be adopted. 


Mr. President, I do not see any rea- 
son why this amendment should not 
be conclusively disposed of by next 
Wednesday at the latest. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Very 
well, Mr. President. I am ‘happy to 
have the assurance of the Senator from 
Pennsylvania that in his opinion the 
amendment may be disposed of by next 
Wednesday. 

As I said in my statement, there is 
no purpose with which I am familiar 
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Successful Limit 


Of a Retail Area 


Analyzed’ in 
Study of Situation in Bal- 
timore Made by Com- 
merce Department 


An analysis of the fundamentai factors 


underlying the location and distribution of 
a city’s retail stores, as indicated by a 
case-study of the retail trade pattern of a 
representative metropolitan area, is pre- 
sented by the Department of Commerce 
in a new report just made public entitled 
“Location Structure of Retail Trade.” 


In many respects a pioneering work in 


its field, the store location study was un- 
dertaken by the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce at the request of and 
with the cooperation of a number of busi- 
ness and research groups, including the 
American Transit Association, the Insti- 
tute of Traffic Engineers, the Erskine Bu- 
}reau for Street Traffic Research of Har- 
|vard University, and trade associations of 
|the City of Baltimore, Md. It is the work 
|of I. K. Rolph, of the merchandising re- 
}search division of the Bureau, and was 
|carried out under the direction of H. C, 
\|}|Dunn, chief of the division. 


Based on Baltimore 
The store location study, which is ex- 


pected to prove of especial interest to re= 
tail and wholesale merchants, store-loca- 
tion specialists, market analysts, realtors, 
city planners and transportation engineers 
throughout the country, is based upon a 
first-hand study of conditions in Balti- 
more, in combination with an analysis of 
the retail trade data made available by 
the National Census of Distribution. 


Retail trade in a metropolitan area, the 


study finds, tends to be segregated into 
five distinct forms of retail developments, 
dependent for their location and charac- 
teristics primarily upon the structure of 
the city itself. These types of trade devel- 
opments are classed as: The central shop- 
ping district, subcenters, “string streets,” 
neighborhood groups, and a “not concen- 
| trated” classification. 


Concentration of Trade 
In a city such as Baltimore, it is shown, 


the central shopping district comprises no 
|more’ than 0.14 square mile of area, has 
|only 6.1 per cent of the city’s retail stores, 
and yet accounts for 28.1 per cent of the 
total volume of retail trade. 
per cent of the business of this central 
|district was in general merchandise, and 

| 19.6 per cent in apparel, with 64.1 per cent 
||| of the total dollar sales of the area ac- 
counted for by independent stores. 
|than three-fourths of the city’s jewelry 
Sales are there; more than one-half of 
|both the general merchandise and apparel 
|] |sales, and almost one-half of the furniture 
and household sales. 


Thirty-eight 


More 


Retail Shopping Limits 
Controlling factors in determining the 


|Shopping limits of the various retail de< 
| velopments within an urban community, 
| tie report shows, are as (1) population, 
| (2) transportation, (3) income, and (4) to« 
| pography. 


Following these broad lines of analysis, 


||| the store-location study presents an analy< 
|| |sis of the store-location structure of the 
entire metropolitan 
illustrating in detail the methods worked 
|out which may be used for making similar 
studies of the retail trade distribution of 
other city areas. 


area of Baltimore, 


Included in the report are land-value 


| and rental maps used as indicators of come 
| munity income classifications, a transpor- 
|| | tation map, and numerous statistical tables 

|giving a great variety of data as to total 
|}|and per capita sales, number of independ- 
ent and chain stores, and sales by princi- 
pal trade lines in the various retail dis- 
tricts of the City of Baltimore. 


Copies of “Location Structure of Retail 


| Trade” may be obtained for 15 cents each 
\from the Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, Washington, 
|D. C., or from district offices of the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 


| Death Rate in Cities 


Diminishes in Week 


The mortality rate in 85 cities during 


\}|the week ended April 15 was 11.1, as com- 
|pared with 12 for the corresponding week 
|cf last year, according to the weekly re- 
jport of the Division of Vital Statistics, 
Department of Commerce. The summary 
| follows: 


“Telegraphic returns from 85 cities with 


|a total population of 37,000,000 for the 
week ended April 15, indicate a mortality 
rate of 11.1 as against a rate of 12.0 for 
\}|the correspoMding week of last year. The 
| |highest rate (18.4) appears for San Diego, 
\}|Calif.. and the 
Beach, Calif. 
| tality rate 
|Minn., andthe 
|Conn., Dayton, Ohio, Long Beach, Calif. 
Lowell, Mass., Lynn, Mass., Miami, Fla., 
New Bedford, Mass., Peoria, Ill., Schnec- 
tady, N. Y., and Spokane, Wash., which 
reported no infant mortality. 


lowest (5.5) for Long 
The highest infant mor- 
(198) appears for Duluth, 
lowest for Bridgeport, 


“The annual rate for 85 cities is 12.1 
|for the 15 weeks of 1933, as against a rate 
jof 12.6 for the corresponding period of 
}the previous year.” 
| ‘The annual rate’ for the same 85 cities 
|for the week ended April 8 was as com= 
|pared with a rate of 12.7 for the corre- 
|sponding week of the year before. The 
rate for the week ended April 1 was 11.3, 
compared with a rate of 13.5 for the cor- 

Oe | Fesponding week in the previous year. 
ry on 


provide for the increase of expenditures 
in any field at the rate of 1,300 per cent 
in four years. 

“As a result in April of 1932, increase ot 
families on relief was 135 per cent greater 
than the increase of relief expenditures. 
This: disparity between needs and relief 
resources precipitated the Emergency Re- 
lief Act of July, 1932. Contrary to all 
principles of local responsibility for poor 
relief it became necessary for the Federal | 7@p, ________ a ____— —————— — : — = — : : =eaamenes ; — 
ee os eintee Se eee = proves inadequate. This is a safety fund | lief and Reconstruction Act is abandoned | expenditures are to be from the public ; be discrimination, unless each part is to | of responsibility and willingness to sacri- 
vide for the elementary demands of citi-|to make sure that insufficient State re-|@5 less practicable in eliciting State -re-|treasury, handled in this way they will|get something more or something less | fice. 


zens for food, clothes, and shelter. sources do not result in human suffering. ae eS eee not so appear to the public. While they |than its fair share, the mere statemert of; “The most serious phase of this whole | 
Method of Distribution ; Pa ; ot te . , - a i . ; ithe ; i i |matter is that charity is by statute to be | 

“ ‘ , s : - .| will be made at once and so be in fact|the case discloses its absurdity. ma y vy 
“The present bill will join Federal with Both matching and discretionary funds | tion Finance Corporation as an adminis- | While | 


‘ces eV re ively are placed under the sole jurisdiction of | trative agency for relief is abandoned be-'current expenditures, they will not show, “The bill is wholly vague as to what|clothed with a national interest. While | 
ie heer aaeaasiie cn Ghaich a nchaas Relief Administration to be ap- | C@USe @ financial and loan agency is not) up in the budget. the peo a gay oe oe en ene | at ete ering de dt <r _ neon 7 
all State and local relief expenditures | pointed by the President with the advice | Considered as well fitted for a humani-| “If this is legitimate finance, then every —_ —_ poe on oan = Scout in| hiaeteks we have not catsted suamnate | 
fromi public moneys in the proportion of |and consent of the Senate. The Adminis- | tarian function as a special administrator | exceptional expenditure should be segre-/@uaricry Aine, Derturs Bites SA lGAtey | ctivity beyond State lines 
one-third Federal funds. These matching trator is given such powers as are neces- jexperienced and specializing in relief gated and dealt with by independent ac- | the Tas aataaiiatie ce iakade eanendi:| “Tt z neatly te bd rsatetted that the | 
grarits will be made quarterly beginning | sary to protect the national interests and | funds. counting, but in no case should the facts je against .cccasion to discontinue on ghnaationn of modern life, particularly in | 
With’ the present quarter and will be based | secure economy in the disbursing of so| “By the passage of this bill the Fed-/be concealed. The people have a right to| vifts That would seem to be desirable |cities, have largely destroyed neighbor- 
on felief expenditures from all public large a fund as $500,000,000. Yet less than | eral Government would assure its needy | know such facts. lin view of the saddening stories afloat|hood sense of responsibility for the help 
moneys with#i the States for the preced-| one-tenth of 1 per cent, $350,000, is pro-| citizens of its anxiety and concern for New Policy Alleged | about the waste and worse resulting from|of afflicted neighbors. Accepting that as | 
ing quarter. This grant-in-aid method | vided for the entire expenses of admin-|the welfare and distress of the humblest. “In point of principle the proposed 


: the meanest sort of political manipula-| probably inevitable, yet we ought to rec- 
has been found in the past the best | istration. Applications for funds and re-| Views of Minority measure would embark us on a new pol-| tion in some of our cities. ; }ognize that the farther we travel away 
means of furnishing Federal funds to|ports on State relief expenditures are tO| The minority 


; ture report on the measure jicy. It is true that Congress has from| “Advocates of this measure think it will|from neighborhood responsibility, the | 
States and at the same time not drying|be made in the form prescribed by the!as presented by Representative Luce|time to time made relief gifts by reason | incite States and cities to raise more|greater the loss in those qualities and | 
up but stimulating State appropriations. | Administrator. Dealings with the States|ciates that “If it were necessary to ac-|of what we speak of as the acts of God,| money for relief by reason of the result-|conditions that make for the brotherhood 
is is important both for preserving are to be through the governors. jcomplish the end in this way, it might |such as earthquakes, floods, droughts, and|ing chanee to get more Federal funds.|/of man. 
State responsibility and also because the; “The fund is to be raised through the |be accepted without question, but no con-|other disasters bringing local injury.|That seems to us a vain hope. Where! “Surely we are justified in going no 
combined funds of localities, States, and | issue of obligations of the Reconstruction |yincing reason for resort to such an|These gifts have been justified on the|three dollars must be raised in order to|farther from the neighborhood than is 
Nation are barely sufficient to meet the | Finance Corporation. The Reconstruction extraordinary and dangerous procedure|ground that a prosperous nation could|get one dollar more, no powerful urge) necessary in order to combine most ef- 
human need. Finance Corporation has no other func-|was presented to us. Indeed, the only | well afford to relieve restricted localities| develops. What little there might be is|fectively our resources for the relief of 
“The bill also provides a discretionary tion in connection with the fund except|reason disclosed was the wish to keep the |sfflicted by calamity not of human origin.! likely to disappear when it is known that|human suffering. If communities can not 
fund of $250,000,000 from which grants to|to transmit to governors the amounts|country in the dark as to the financial|Here for the first time it is designed that | after Oct. 1 the money may be had with-|carry their burdens, the States should, 
States will be made when the combina- | certified by the Relief Administrator. The|nature of the contemplated transactions.|the Nation as a whole shall give money|out any matching at all. The caisiaate | but to turn them over to the Nation even 
tion of Federal, State, and local fundsiloan feature of the 1932 Emergency Re-|Although to all intents and purposes the|to each of its parts. Unless there is to|efiect will be lessening of individual sense | 
P 


would reside in the President, when he 
found that to be a fact, to cause to be 
issued $3,000,000,000 more of notes for 
the purpose of meeting maturities of 
Government obligations. 

Mr. BORAH. But if we reach the 
conclusion that the Federal Reserve 
Board will not agree with the Presi- 


are unable to pay those debts because 
the value of their products has de- 
clined, the valve of their real estate 
has -déclined, and so the reason that 
depositors in commercial banks 
throughout the Republic are suffering 
today is because of the high and ex- 
aggerated value of the dollar. 


favor the proposal to be submitted by 
the Senator from Florida, the Chair- 
man of the Banking and Currency 
Committee. 

It is impossible by a single vote, it is 
imposible by a series of votes, for one 
to express his views on these unrelated 
subject. 


to prevent Senators from expressing 
their minds freely. The subject is one 
of very great importance. I think the 
Senator from Pennsylvania has re- 
moved from the issue, for the moment 
at least, what appeared to be the 
threat of an impep«ling filibuster, and I 
thank him. 


The Senator comes here now and ar- 
gues that the man who has money will 
lose if the dollar is reduced in purchas- 
ing power. Of course he will lose. 

The Senator speaks for the few peo- 
ple who have some money. He does not 
speak of the 30,000,000 people in this 
country dependent on farming who are 
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in part can not he justified. 
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Recent Trends 
Of Short-term 
Capital Outflow 


Effect of Unusual Exports of 
Such Funds Brings Re- 
turn to Our Creditor Posi- 


tion of 1929 


With the net outflow of short-term capi- 
tal from the United States in 1931 esti- 








mated at $371,00,000, the United States has | 


become an international creditor on short- 
term capital account for the first time 
since 1929. 

Although the United States balance of 
international payments was featured dur- 


ing each of the last two years by un- 
precedented exports of short-term capital, 
the combined net loss of gold was only 
$172,000,000, all of it taking place in 1931. 

These facts were revealed April 21 by 
the Finance and Investment Division of 
the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce on the basis of questionnaire re- 
turns of approximately 165 banking insti- 
tutions which engage in international com- 
mercial transactions. 

Revised data for the preceding year in- 
dicate that in 1931 net withdrawals aggre- 
gated $709,000.000, or about 7 per cent less 
than the original estimate of a year ago. 

The Bureau supplfed the following in- 
formation: 

As a result of the unprecedented with- 
drawal of short-term funds during 1931 
and 1932 foreign balances have been re- 
duced to virtually a working minimum. 
For the, first time since foreign short- 


jis an auditing company, a central pur-| 


RISE OF GERMAN | 
BUYING COMBINE j 


Céoperative Purchasing Agency | 
Includes 28,000 Grocers | 


Starting with a membership of 13 pur- 
chasing cooperatives in 1907 the German | 
“Edeka” or national purchasing coopera- | 


tives of German grocers, now has 430 | 
members embracing 28,000 grocers operat- 
ing 30,000 stores in 5,600 cities and towns. 

Total cooperative purchases in 1931 
amounted to 266,000,000 reichsmarks ($63,- 
361,200), of which 53.9 per cent were made | 
through the central purchasing associa- 
tion, states American Vice Consul C. W.! 
Gray at Berlin. Savings to members vary | 
according to individual articles, but it is 
estimated that they average around 10 
per cent. 

Within the “Edeka” organization there | 


| 


chasing agency with 11 branch offices, an | 
|{mport department in Hamburg, a pub- | 
lishing company with a special advertis- 
ing and propaganda department, a trans- 
portation company, @ real estate firm, and | 
a bank with 15 branches in different 
parts of the country. 

The foundation of the whole system is 
the local cooperative, whose membership | 
is made up of the independent grocers 
in the various cities and their environs. | 
There are now 430 cooperatives, which 
are in turn members of one of the 19 
separate regional associations. 


Tobacco Exports Fall | 
In Volume and Value’ 





| American Pesduct Sold in 88 
World Markets in 1932 | 


Exports of leaf tobacco from the United 





term banking funds in this country 
reached their peak of over $3,000,000,000 
in 1929 the United States has become an 
international creditor on short-term cap- 
ital account. 


Withdrawals Exceed Billion 


During the last two years this shift 
was paralleled by a st@ady reduction in 
the long-term creditor position of the 
country, owing to net repatriations by 
debtor countries of their outstanding dol- 
lar issues held here and net purchases by 
foreigner investors of American domestic 
securities at a time when the underwrit- 
ing of new foreign issues was sharply 
declining. 


During these two years gross withdraw- | 


als of $1,824,000,000, offset by American 
withdrawals from abroad of short-term 
holdings aggregating $744,000,000, ac- 
count for a net withdrawal from the 
United States of $1,080,000,000 in short- 
term funds: by foreign creditors. With- 
Grawals of foreign-owned short-term capi- 
tal amounting to $1,272,000,000 in 1931 
were reflected in the record outflow and 
earmarking of gold in September and 
October, 1931, while the withdrawal of 
$552,000,000 in 1932 was accompanied by 
heavy drains upon the monetary gold sup- 
ply of the United States during the 
months of May and June. 

The outward movement was virtually 
terminated with the gold exports and ear- 
markings by foreign central banks_during 
these two months and it was probably in 

, June that amounts here “due to” foreign- 
ers first fell below the volume of short- 
term funds held abroad on American ac- 
count. 


Movement Is Retarded 


Withdrawals in 1932 by foreigners of 
their short-term holdings in this country 


amounted to about 43 per cent of with-| 


Grawals in 1931. In view of the very large 
withdrawals in 1931 any reduction in 1932 
was bound to be much smaller. American 
withdrawals of short-term funds from 
abroad were likewise considerably less in 
1932 than in 1931 largely because of (1) 
the “freezing” of short-term credits in 
Germany under the Stillhaltung Agree- 
ment and (2) exchange restrictions and 
transfer difficulties which retarded the 
rate of remittance to the United States. 

By an interesting coincidence bank de- 


posits represented, within very small frac- 


DEVELO 


British Considering Plan 


Placer Mining Is Resumed in Alaska 


Resumption of gold placer mining injis estimated that 19 per cent of last year's, 
Alaska, continued stagnation of German | crop—80,000,000 bushels—is still in farm- 
and expectation of a further ‘ers’ hands. 
step in the rationalization of the British 
iron and steel industry are among the 
developments noted in the weekly review} 
of world economic conditions issued by| 
the Department of Commerce. The review | 
is based on cable and radio reports re- 
ceived by the Department from _ repre- 


business, 


sentatives abroad. Excerpts follow: 


Alaska.—Mild weather has permitted the 
early resumption of gold placer mining in 
interior of Alaska, and four large 
dredges have started operations in the 
Fairbanks District. Winter prospecting in| 
the Fairbanks District has been very en- 
couraging and there is every prospect of 


the 


increased production this season. 


Cold weather still prevails in the Nome 
mining district, but according-to reports 
fallen during the 
Winter to insure an adequate water supply 
for Summer mining. Shipments of gold 
to Continental United States during March 


sufficient snow has 


were valued at $379,492. 


Uncertainty still prevails as to the ex- 
tent of salmon cannery operations this 
season. Sawmills have resumed operations 
in the southeastern part of the territory 
and has relieved unemployment some- 


what*in that district. 
~~ 2. > 


Canada.—Quebec and British Columbia 
in 
seasonal | 
Most lines in the Prairie Provinces | 
The bright spots in On- 
tario are the wearing apparel industries 
upturn 


increase 
on 


mercahnts report a_ slight 
trade with the emphasis 

lines. 
remain quiet. 


which normally experience 
around Easter. 


an 


Collections are reported slow in Hali- 
and Calgary, and fair to 
slow in Saint John, Montreal, eee 
m- | 
western | 
the eastern market con- 
tinues dull although inquiries are more 


fax, Toronto 
Regina, Edmonton and Vancouver. 
provement is reported in the 
lumber trade; 


numerous, especially for hardwood. 


A Canadian government report issued 
April 12 estimates total stocks of wheat 
312,819,000 
bushels, or 66,700,000 bushels more than 
Taking. into ac- 


in Canada on March 31 as 


on that date last year. 
count domestic requirements 
teed, 
bushels will be exported between Apri 
1 and July 31 next, it is calculated tha 


for 


‘!maintenance of stable currencies in for- 


PMENTS IN TRADE. 
AND INDUSTRIES ABROAD 


States during the calendar year 1932 | 
| totaled 411,159,469 pounds valued at $65,- | 
' 901,572 compared with world sales in 1931 | 
| of 524,471,760 pounds valued at $110,779,- | 
| 581, according to a study of world trade 
in tobacco by B. D. Hill made public April 
18 by the Department of Commerce. 

The study reveals that American-grown | 
leaf tobacco was sold in 88 world markets | 
| during the year. | 

Sales of American chewing tobacco in| 
world markets during 1932 totaled 2,000,260 | 
pounds valued at $843,088 compared with | 
foreign sales of 2,603,885 pounds valued at) 
$1,113,568 during 1931. Forty-one foreign | 
markets purchased some American chew- | 
ing tobacco during the year. 





tions, 60, 70, and 80 per cent of the total | 
short-term funds carried here by foreign | 
creditors at the end of 1930, 1931, and 
1932, respectively. An upward trend in | 
this ratio was, of course, to be expected | 
as total holdings approached more and | 
more a working capital minimum. On the 
other hand, American short-term funds | 





loans and acceptance credits while de- | 
| posits, despite their actual increase during 
the year, constituted only 13 per cent of | 







| abroad remained largely in the form of |] 





| the total holdings at the end of 1932. 
Causes of Differences | 


the respective international balances) arose | 


balances abroad was essential to the} 
eign countries. 

Although the United States balance of 
international payments was featured dur- 
cedented exports of short-term capital, | 
the combined net loss of gold was only 
$172,000,000, all of it taking place in 1931. | 
In other words the country’s net loss of 
|menetary gold during the two-year pe- 
riod was only about one-sixth of the net 
outflow of short-term funds. During both 
| years the country experienced a net in- 





}and current “invisible” transactions as 
| well as from international security trans- 
‘ actions. 


to Rationalize Steel Trade; 


+~ + + 
Germany.—The stagnation which char- 
acterized German business throughout the 
Winter has not been overcome. Certain 


evident. Domestic demand was adversely | 
affected near the end of March through | 
| uncertainty created by the boycott move- | 
ment, which led to cancellation of orders 
in many lines, both from domestic and 
foreign buyers. Reports indicate that the 
textile, clothing, chemical and pharma- | 
ceutical industries were particularly af- 
fected. Practically all industries com- | 
plained of decline in export orders. 

The consolidation of the “national revo- 
lution” and the subsequent granting of 
dictatorial powers to the Hitler Cabinet, 
not only deeply affected business in gen- 
eral but also occasioned extensive person- 
nel charges in the government service and 
business organizations. Political factors) 
will doubtless continue to dominate the} 
| business situation in Germany for some 
| time to come. 

The currency and credit situation as 
reflected in the Reichsbank status during 
March showed tw signifitant features.| 
The gold reserve and eligible foreign ex- 
change declined 85,000,000 marks in! 
March, reducing the currency cover from 
|27.5 to 23.4 per cent. As, announced on 
April 4, the Reichsbank has decided to 
repay the $70,000,000 rediscount credit 
|granted by the B. I. S. and the Central 
|Banks of New York, London, and Paris, 
|which will reduce the currency coverage | 
to 15.4 per cent. 

The question as to the ability of the 
|Reichsbank to provide foreign exchange 
for the debt service and other payments 
abroad may again become _ serious,! 
especially if the export surplus continues 
at the low levels of the last two months | 
and the return of German funds abroad 
should prove insufficient to make up the 
| deficit. 

The other significant feature of the, 
|Reichsbank status during March was a} 
|moderate expansion of credit resulting in| 


1 | the result of the government's public works 
t| program, which is now being carried into 


the carry-over into the next,crop year | effect with all possible expedition. 


beginning Aug. 1 will approximate 156,-"| 


000,000 _ bushels. 


1931 record being 134,078,000 bushels. 


In striking contrast with most European | 


This is the largest in| sccurity markets, the German stock and 
the history of the Dominion, the previous | bond market showed a remarkable firm-,steel industry appears imminent, with the 


These differences in the composition of | || 


from the fact that in the United States ||) 
gold conversion was continued in the face ||| 
of steady withdrawals whereas agreement |], 
not to withdraw important United States ||| 


| 
| 
| 
aH 
| 


ing each of the last two years by unpre- ||} 


flow of funds from current merchandise | || 








spotty signs of seasonal improvement are |}| 












assumed the character of a regular boom. 
In spite of the efforts of the government 


to boost agrarian prices, 
price 
showed only a slight increase from 82.2 
in February to 82.5 in March. 


| total investments (discounts and collateral| goods continued its downward movement, 
seed,|loans) of 2,973,000,000 marks at the end|the general 
etc., and estimating tat 101,000,000 | of the month. This is believed to be partly; practically unchanged at 91.1. The living 
cost index declined from 116.9 in February 


| to 116.6 in March. 


rationalization of the British 














THE TIDE OF WORLD AFFAIRS 


Gold Embargo Affects Trade Negotiations---Russia and Britain at Odds---Our 


Responsibility for Order in Cuba 


Information Derived from Official Sources—As of noon April 22 


Gold Standard. New and unexpected situa- 
tions in international relations have arisen as a 
consequence of America’s embargo on the free 
movement of gold. 

By placing an embargo on gold exports the 
United States has abandoned the international 
gold standard. This means that the value of 
the dollar in relation to the currency of other 
countries will decline, while the price of goods 
inside the United States will increase. The effect, 
in international trade, is to make American 
goods cheaper in foreign countries and thus, for 
a time, increase the export market. 

Gold is an international medium of exchange 
which in normal times facilitates trade between 
nations. When a country suspends the right to 
exchange its currency for gold and also sus- 
pends the right to export gold to other countries, 
it goes off the international gold standard. Since 
the financial crisis of 1931, most of the countries 
of the world have gone off the gold standard. 
Some have been forced off. because their gold 
supply was too small to cover their international 
obligations or their internal currency. Others 
have voluntarily abandoned the gold standard be- 
cause they were unable to defend their internal 
price level or to sell their goods abroad in com- 
petition with other countries whose money had 
depreciated in relation to gold. The United 
States abandoned the gold standard for this rea- 
son and in order to defend its own internal price 
level. 


The effect of this move is to bring monetary 
problems into the forefront of the talks between 
President Rooseyelt and the visiting European 
statesmen. Thus the first task confronting 
Prime Minister MacDonald and President Roose- 
velt when they met°*at the White House April 
21, was to deal with the problem of international 
exchange. This task has been made more urgent 
by the departure of the United States from the 
gold standard. With France now the only large 
country remaining on the gold standard, a new 
stable mechanism for exchange between nations 
is more than ever needed. 

From the diplomatic viewpoint, however, it 
appears that the roles of President Roosevelt and 
Prime Minister MacDonald have been reversed. 
When Mr. MacDonald left England last week his 
government was opposed to going back on the 
gold standard or stabilizing the pound sterling— 
a policy desired by Mr. Roosevelt.. But when Mr. 
MacDonald arrived in Washington he found the 
United States in a position to become a power- 
ful competitor with Great Britain in the export 
market—a fact which makes it to Great 
Britain’s advantage, even more than the United 
States, to see the dollar stabilized. 


x * 


Secretary Hull Explains.. Secretary Hull de- 
nied that the United States had acted for pur- 
poses of trade advantage, however, and on April 
21 sent the following explanation to American 
embassies in London, Paris, Berlin, and Rome: 


“It is important that our recent monetary ac- 
tion be understood not as a step in international 
contest or conflict, and not as a move to get a 
weapon in the scheduled international conversa- 
tions. It was a measure required by circum- 
stances and designed to enable us in this country 
to work out an improvement in prices which was 
essential. It may be hoped that other countries, 
by taking suitable monetary measures, will as- 
sist in producing the desired price improvement. 
The ultimate aim is to create a price condition 
under which the world can again be prosperous, 
and not to seek any special American advantage.” 

But the broad objectives of the conversations 
in Washington have not been changed. Those 
objectives have been: described by Secretary of 
State Hull as the ultimate removal of all ob- 
stacles to international trade and commerce. A 
stable international exchange is only one of the 
necessary objectives and, in itself, according to 
Secretary Hull, would not revive trade. The 
lowering of tariff walls and the removal of other 
obstacles to trade are equally vital to the restora- 
tion of normal commercial intercourse. 


~~ 


Tension at Peiping. Apprehension among for- 
eign residents of Northern China has increased 
‘with the steady advance of Japanese and Man- 
chukuoan troops south of the Great Wall. 

Thirty years ago China granted to the United 
States and 10 other foreign powers the right to 
maintain armed troops along the railway line 
between Peking (now Peiping) and the sea. 
China also granted these same foreign powers 
the right to station armed guards in a quarter 
of the ancient capital which was set aside for 
embassies and legations. Many changes have 
swept over China since the Boxer protocol of 
1901. But foreign troops have remained in Peip- 
ing and along the railway zone to Tientsin and 
the sea. A regiment of United States Infantry 
today is stationed at Tientsin. 


This week, foreign powers have followed the 
movements of Japanese and Manchukuoan ar- 
mies with close attention. Japanese bombing 
planes extended their operations to within 10 
miles of Peiping, damaging American mission 
property at Tungchow, while the marching 
armies pressed south along the Lwan River, 

* scarcely a hundred miles from Tientsin. Re- 
sponsibility for the life of American citizens in 
the battle zone is in the hands of Nelson T. 
Johnson, American Minister to China. 


the wholesale 


index for agricultural products 


one control. 


It has been 
trade 


Since the price index for manufactured 


wholesale index remained 


available as yet. 
+ + + 


Great Britain.—A further step in the 
iran and 





reached between the directors of Dorman, 
Long & Company and the South Durham 
Steel & Iron Company for an amalgama- 
tion of their interests. 
sumed, the iron and steel industry of the 
Teeside District will be virtually 


negotiations with Norway, 
mark, Sweden, and Germany are nearly 
completed but no details. have been made 
Negotiations with Ar- 
gentina are still proceeding. 

Preliminary figures of British foreign 
trade in March placed imports at £56,- 
346,000 and total exports 
It|ness throughout March, which at times! announcement of a provisional agreement)exports) at £36,534,000. These figures are! 


Chinese Eastern Railway. Meanwhile, an- 
other railroad in another part of former China 
has become a source of international friction. On 
April 17 the Soviet government protested to the 
Japanese Ambassador in Moscow against the 
disregard of Russian interests in the Chinese 
Eastern Railway. 

The Chinese Eastern Railway is owned jointly 
by Russia and China. It was built by Russia 
between 1897 and 1903, affording a direct route 
to Vladivostok through the territory of Man- 
churia, then under the control of China. For 
nearly 30 years the railroad was operated 
jointly by Russia and China. When the state 
of Manchukuo was set up with the aid of Japan- 
ese troops in 1932, Russia was compelled to ac- 
cept a new state of affairs but not without dip- 
lomatic protest both to Manchukuo and to Japan. 
Now Russia is demanding, with greater force, 
that her rights in Manchuria be respected. 


=. 


Anglo-Soviet Relations. Relations between 
Great Britain and Soviet Russia hang in the bal- 
ance this week. Nine hours after the Soviet 
Supreme Court at Moscow had passed sentence 
on five of the six British engineers charged with 
espionage, bribery and sabotage, the British gov- 
ernment moved to impose an embargo on about 
80 per‘cent of the Russian goods imported by 
the United Kingdom, to become effective April 
26. Immediately after this, on April 20, the 
Soviet government recalled to Moscow the chiefs 
of the Soviet trade delegation which had been 
seeking a new commercial agreement in London. 

Whether an open break will ensue, it is said 
in London, may depend upon whether the prison 
sentences imposed on two of the British engi- 
neers are commuted by the Soviet authorities. 
The trial ended on April 18 with five of the six 
British engineers declared guilty of causing the 
breakdown of large electric stations in Moscow 
and other Russian cities. Two were sentenced 
to prison for terms of two and three years; three 
were ordered deported from Russia, and one 
was acquitted. 

Both Great Britain and Russia would suffer 
from a trade war. In 1932 Russia sold England 
goods valued at more than $68,000,000, taking in 
return $32,000,000 worth of British goods. 


a 


Cuba and the Platt Amendment. Has the 
United States a moral or a legal responsibility 
for preserving order in Cuba? This question is 
raised anew by recent events in Havana and 
their repercussions in Washington. In Havana, 
last week, nearly a score of Cuban students 
were shot down in a series of violent clashes 
between opponents of President Machado and 
secret pdlice, bringing to a climax a campaign 
of violence and bloodshed which has lasted for 
more than four years. In 1931 President Ma- 
chado suppressed a threatened revolution against 
his regime and since then, many Cubans charge, 
he has ruthlessly suppressed political opposition 
and denied civil liberties. In Washington, Rep- 
resentative Hamilton Fish Jr., of New York, in 
a statement given to the press after he had been 
unable to gain the floor of the House, urged “dip- 
lomatic intervention” in Cuba to “end the reign 
of terror.” 

The Platt Amendment was adopted by Con- 
gress in 1901 as a rider to a War Department 
appropriation bill and was embodied in the con- 
stitution of Cuba. It authorizes the United 
States “to intervene for the preservation of 
Cuban independence, the maintenance of a gov- 
ernment adequate for the protection of life, prop- 
erty, and individual liberty, and for discharging 
the obligations with respect to Cuba imposed 
by the Treaty of Paris on the United States, now 
to be assumed and undertaken by the Govern- 
ment of Cuba.” 

The United States has not intervened with 
force in Cuba since 1912, and Secretary Hull 
has made it clear he does not favor military in- 
tervention. Diplomatic relations will be in the 
hands of an experienced American envoy, Mr. 
Sumner Welles, whose appointment as Ambas- 
sador to Cuba was announced on April 21. 


* * 

Neutrality and Arms. The traditional doctrine 
of neutrality is playing an important part in the 
debate on the arms embargo resolution. Op- 
ponents of the resolution in the House, which 
adopted this measure on April 17, based their 
objection on the ground that an embargo on arms 
would violate the neutrality of the United States 
and thus lead to war. 

A new conception of neutrality, however, was 
given to the Foreign Affairs Committee of the 
House by former Secretary of State Stimson 
when he appeared before that body to support 
the resolution. Secretary Stimson held that 
neutrality no longer existed in the modern world. 
“Much of the old conception of neutrality,” Mr. 
Stimson said, “is gone in the modern world if 
large nations are involved in war. We were 
unable in spite of the most earnest efforts to 
maintain neutrality in the World War. Today 
nearly all of the world, except the United States 
and Russia, are members of the League of Na- 
tions and so closely bound by agreements in the 
Covenant and other treaties that real neutrality 
in a large-scale war is almost impossible. War 
today involves blockade, and the commerce of 
the neutral is as much under fire as are the par- 
ticipants.” 

The arms embargo resolution is now before 
the Senate where a vote is expected at this 
session. 








If the deal is con- 
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| Conditions Noted as Affect- 


|] | @ little less than $5,584,000,000 and a net 


|} sales, these results show cost of mer- 





OTE 


vespectively 14.8 per cent and 12.7 per 
cent greater than the totals reported for 
February, but 7.9 per cent and 0.2 per 
;cent less than the aggregates for March 


ing 0.3386 per cent, as compared with the 
previous low record of 0.3965 per cent on 


The first installment of the new 2% | 
per cent conversion loan, 1944-49, was of- | 
fered by tender on March 24 and sold| 


[Continued on Page 15, Column 5.) 
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MEXICO SELLING 


CoAL To oRIENT National Survey ’ 
\First Exports to the Far East Into Secondary. i 
_ School Activity — 


Are Made to Japan 

Final Report on Trends in, 
This Field to Be Issucd* 
As Three-year ‘Study by 
Government Is Ended 


| 
| The first sale of Mexican coal to the 
| Orient, in any considerable quantity, has 
been announced by the Secretariat of 
Economia Nacional of Mexico, which stated 
| that 250,000 tons have been sold to Japan. | 
This information was made public by 
the Department of Commerce, being based 
|on a report to the Minerals Division from 
Commercial Attache Charles H. Cunning- | 
ham at Mexico City. | 
| The report said the coal was mined in| 
| Coahuila, south of Texas, and will be 
\shipped by rail to a Pacific Coast port for 
| shipment to Japan. 





The final report of the National Survey 
of Secondary Education, covering a thrée- 
| year investigation conducted by the Office 
|of Education under authority of, Congress 
|at a cost of $225,000, is now being issued: 


Downward Tendency re 28 er — with special - 
|phases of the secondary education sys- 
| In Sales and Profit of |=. ; nt 


| These phases, the Office of Education’ 


| Chain Stores System | announces, are limited to five broad fields: - 
| a | 


we 


Organization of secondary schools, stu-. 
dent personnel problems, administrative 
and supervisory problems, curriculum ace 
tivities and extracurriculum activities. 
Data and conclusions are based upon 807 
| different inquiry forms submitted te: 
schools, teachers and parents of all States;'” 
personal visits by members of the Survey-+ 
and studies of thousands of reports. — 
Recent Developments Te 
“At this time,” says a summary of the 
Sales in chain stores in five kinds of | Survey issued by the Office of Education, ~ 
business show a tendency to decrease | “when economies must be introduced in 
with the size of the chain, as measured | financing education, these studies open... 
by the number of stores, so the | eations ‘cour oder Se a 
rate of net operating profit tends to in-|,, eta : m 
| crease. This. condition exists in chains tions of wiping out ‘new fangled ideas’ . 


. u : or ‘fads and frills,’ often superficially ates 
sid d 1 
handling (1) groceries, (2) groceries and} +. oq by the uniformed because of their. 


& 


ing Handlers of Grocer- 


| 
| 
| ies, Meats, Confectionary, | 
| Clothing and Shoes | 
| einem 


mange 


| 


meats, (3) confectionery, (4 men’s and} S 

; ; ».| novelty and recency.” nA 
women’s ready-to-wear, and (5) women's he ; : 
ee - | Curtailment or elimination of school ac- 


| ve ; ‘ hs tivities in some form is disclosed by more 
| situat vails, how- y 
| An opposition situation. pre | than half the cities reporting to the Fed-. 


/ever, in chains handling dry goods, this 
being the only group where sales per store | eral Office of Education. Inquiries ad- 


\increase and rates of net profits on sales|@"essed to more than 3,000 superintend- 
decrease with increases in the size of the |€Mts in cities of 2,500 population or more’* 
lchains. The apparent reason is that, as | brought information on school budgets,- 
the size of the chain has increased, the | teachers’ salaries, building, length of ternt’” 
gross profit percentage has narrowed with- | and other educational activities that were 
out any compensating tendencies for the | 4ffected. : 
| operating expense percentages to decrease| In some cities teacher salary budgets ° 
|or the turnover to increase. | were lowered as much as 40 per cent of. 
| These conditions were found by the Fed-| last year. The decrease in number of 
|eral Trade Commission in its investigation | teachers averaged 2.4 per cent with an 
| of chain stores. The Commission, April 22, | increased pupil enrollment of 1.3 per cent. 
|sent to the Senate the 14th serial report |Shorter*terms were planned in 91 cities, 
| entitled “Sales, Costs and Profits of Retail|and there was a decrease in textbook’ 
| Chains.” | purchases of 16.8 per cent, or about $5,-. 
In this report the sales, costs, profits and 487,177. - 
jother related factors are presented for! In the cities reporting there were 107. 
| 1,337 chain store companies having more | 000 pupils attending school on part time - 
| than 62,000 stores in the year 1930. The) because of inadequate building facilities 
|eight years covered by this study are 1913,|and 59,000 pupils are housed in portable. 
| 1919, 1922, 1925, 1927, 1928, 1929 and 1930. |or temporary structures. ts 
| Aggregate results of operations over this | ; 
period of years involve net sales of more | 
| than $25,490,000,000 distributed among 26 
| different kinds of chains. The aggregate 
|cost of merchandise sold was more than 
| $18,503,000,000; the resulting gross profit 
amounting to more than $6,987,000,000, | 
was divided between operating expenses of 





Fewer Automobiles |. 
Licensed by States» 








How the Decline Is Reflected in 
operating profit of approximately $1,133,- Revente Receipts 
| 000,000. [Continued from Page 1.] 
Division of Expenditures change in the motor vehicle situation, 
Expressed in terms of percentages of ; The number of licenses declined 121,600 
| over the three years. 
Nevada continued to have the smallest» 
| number of registered vehicles. In 1929 the 
per cent; and net operating profit, 4.45 per |Mumber was 32,168; in 1932 it was 31,830. 
cent. | With the decline in régistrations, the 
From the standpoint of the number of |evenues received by the States from li- 
companies involved, the most important |Censes receded from $347,840,000 in 1929- 
chain store lines of business were found | tO $324,273,000 in 1932. These funds were 
|to be: Grocery, grocery and meat, drug, | located last year by the States as fol- 
dollar limit variety, women’s ready-to-|lows: State highways, $155,911,962- local 
wear, men’s an& women’s shoes, and dry | "ads, $75,964,336; payments on road bonds,- 
goods and apparel. From the standpoint | $39,339,980; collection and administration 
of the number of stores, these same com- | ©0StS, $17,550,422; for miscellaneous pure 
modity types have nearly the same degree | POS€S, $35,506,810. 
|of importance. However, from the stand-| The total registrations and decline in 
point of volume of business or aggregate |Tegistration from those of 1930 were as-- 
net sales, a somewhat different picture is | follows: 


chandise sold, 72.59 per cent; gross profit, 
27.41. per cent; operating expenses, 22.96 
































presented. Five kinds of chains show| Total vehicles register : 4 
aggregate sales of more than $1,000,000,- | (Percentage) in registrations trom’ 1980, oom 
000 dollars each which are, namely: Alabama B 
Grocery and meat, $8,799,000,000; depart- Arizona 7 sr 
ment store, $4,400,000; dollar limit variety, ae ansas 245 
|| | $4.000,000,000; grocery, $2,000,000,000 and | Gagan ° 35. 
dry goods and apparel, $1,000,000,000. | Connecticut a7 
These five commodity types, with aggre- | Delaware 43 
gate sales of $20,599,519.801, account for Georgia .. 11.5 
about 81 per cent of the total sales of | Idaho .. ine 
the 26 kinds of chains which were con- ele 14 
sidered. Iowa ey 
aa Kansas ’ 38. 
lover TOC ntucky 10.1. | 
| CZECH JOBLESS dalam i 
oe es Maryland | 1.3 
GET STATE AID Masecnuscits ae 
Pt ana Minnesota . i 31 
bes = a Mississippi ... i 18.8: 
Government’s ‘Patriotic’ Loan  MissoMtl oe ‘ 2 
Is Arousing Keen Interest — e?r8ck* 31830 3 
The Czechoslovakian government's first New ere Wedetsataees 87-830 14 
patriotic unemployment loan drive has |New Mexico . ++ 16,767 5.6... 
aroused keen interest in that country, it is Serta Perel: 2.241.550 a6 
reported to the Department of Commerce | North Dakota ... 153370 103 
by Commercial Attache K. L. Rankin at QMO... ....ceeseeeeeeeeneee 1,589,524 7.1 
Prague. SOP 428,302 11.3.* 
e ee oer % GUNN 50 i cccencacenndkonaeee *259,271 6.8 
The drive was conducted with the aid of | Pennsylvania | 1,664,021 45 
}an intensive newspaper advertising and pases Island a8 133,408 32 
radio campaign. Within the first two days | south — 161/933 at 
of the campaign to raise money for the! Tennessee ....... 298'713 ie 
government's unemployment program, TOX@S +--+ +s seers eeeeeees 1,191,324 8.2 
more than 500,000,000 crowns, or about = A pee ae aes e eee ‘Fae 
$15,000,000, were subscribed tMyough bank-| Virginia 2000 370.587 33 “ 
ing institutions, insurance companies, in- | Washington 446.001 76:05" 
dustrial organizations and a large number ee ee ; Soe 19h, 
of small subscribers. Wyoming .......... 56.276 i 
The Minister of Finance expects that | District of Columbia..... 160,567 15: 
many taxpayers in arrears will take ad-| Total ........cc.cccccceceee 24,136,87¢ rive 


vantage of the 25 per cent reduction 
offered them on subscribing to the loan) 
fund and that in this way about 800,000,- 
000 crowns, or about $24,00,000, will be 
realized, Mr. Rankin reported. He added | gums 
that it is believed that the government | 
estimates an approximate yield of 2,000,- 
000,000 crowns, of about $60,000,000, from | te 
| 400" —with instrue- 
tions to fill out and 


the loan. 
mail for information 
about a contract which 
combines features of family 
protection with a personal retire- 
ment income. 


It’s a story you'll want to hear. 


_ “For registration year ended June 30, 1932. 
iRegistrayions in Washington increased 6.0 per 
cent. - 








LEGAL NOTICE 
In the Matter of 
GLOBE BANK AND TRUST COMPANY 
in Liquidation 
Notice is hereby given pursuant to an or- 
der of Honorable Charlies C. Lockwood, Justice 
of the Supreme Court of the State of New 
York, that an application for an order con- 
firming the report of Edward Ward McMahon, 
Esquire, Referee, dated April 7, 1933; directing 
that the Accounts Payable accepted, as to 
which no claims were presented, and the 
claims filed with the Superintendent of | 
Banks, except those which were passed upon 
by the Referee in separate reports, are not en- 
titled to priority of payment, and for such 
other and further relief as the Court may 
deem just and proper 
Will come on to be heard at a Special Term 
Part 1 thereof of the Supreme Court of the 
State of INvxw York in and for the County of! 


-_—_--_oerererere————————————— 


Need we add that there is of course 
no obligation? 





7 Eines. om No. 1 in the County Court 
under 2 - a | House, Fulton & Joralemon Streets, in the 
The first offer of the new conversion | Borough of Brooklyn, State of New York, on| Lire | Cc ig, 
loan was made concurrently with the) the 24th day of April, 1933, at 10:00 o'clock © INS Una warnnee, 
officially announced that|usual weekly offering of treasury bills; im the morning of that day Or Boston, Massacnuserrs 
Den- jana the latter were sold at record | mtorce” Raward Week meoionn teen oes 
é ! s a new record | Referee Edward Ward McMahon, together | Joun Hancock Ineumy Bureau 
low rate of discount, the average rate be- ) : 


with testimony taken before the said Referee, | 
;now on file in the office of the Clerk of the 
|County of Kings where the same may be in- 
spected by any person interested therein. 
Dated: New York, April 17, 1933. 

JOHN A. MULLEN, 

Attorney for the 

Superintendent of Banks of the 

State of New York in charge of | 
} Globe Bank and Trust Company in} 

Liguidation. » + 


197 CLanenvon St., Boston, Mass, 
Your Name 
| Appress y 
Crry 
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U.S.0.33 
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‘And Relations to 


~ Private Industry | 


Lod 


Avoidance of Duplication of 

* Power Lines is Planned; 

*° Manufacturers of Ferti- 
lizer Express Views 























is a deficit in the second- and third- 
class postage rates and regulate these 
rates? ' 

Mr. BACHARACH. Of course, we all 
know there is a deficit in second- and 
third-class mail receipts, and the Con- 
gress can handle the matter just as 
well as the President. It is fallacious 
to talk about newspapers being entirely 


responsible for this deficit. Not more 
than 18 per cent of the circulation of 
the newspapers of the country is car- 


‘THE HOUSE on April 20 discussed 

and passed a bill (H. R. 5040) to 
continue for one year the existing 
Federal tax on gasoline and to give 
the President authority to change 
postal rates to meet the demands of 




















[Continued from Page 1.] 

report to the House suggests that 
undoubtedly there are several great areas 
all sections of the country that uti- 
mately will be developed by the applica- 
tion of the same principles and policies. 
Reviewing the historical background of 
the proposed legislation the report calls 
attention to the fact that as far back as 
1824, the Tennessee River navigation and 





























the postal serivce. 

The bill, for experimental purposes, 
specifically directs restoration of the 
two-cent rate on drop letters, that is, 
for local delivery, on and after July 1, 












































Muscle Shoals question made its first ap- 
pearance as a Federal problem. President 
Monroe that year submitted to Congress 


a report of the Secretary of War, John) 
C. Calhoun, recommending a survey of the | 


Tennessee River, looking to its navigation 


around the Muscle Shoals rapids, in aid | 


of commerce and military operations. In- 


termittently from then until now the sub- | 


ject has engaged attention in various | 


Ways. 
* Under authority of the National Defense 
Act of 1916 President Wilson ordered con- 


struction to begin at Muscle Shoals by the | 


erection of Dam No. 2 and its power house, 


and Nitrate Plants Nos. 1 and 2, for the | 
fixation of atmospheric nitrogen, primarily | 
for war purposes, and incidentally also for | 


agricultural uses in time of peace. 


Provides War Facilities 
The House Committee report, in setting 


forth these facts. points out that unlike | 


practically every other wartime enterprise, 
this Muscle Shoals property has a great 
peace-time value for both agriculture and 
industry, in supplying both fertilizers and 

wer, and also has a future value for na- 
ional defense. 


, “In time of war,” it says, “our armies | 


and fleets will use increasing quantities of 
nitrate explosives. 
know about fixing nitrogen for agricultural 
purposes, the more rapidly we will be able 
to fix nitrogen for military purposes. The 


Muscle Shoals property is situated far in- | 
land, where it is unlikely, if not impossible, | 


that enemy airplanes or airships may ever 
destroy it by bombing from the air. Plants 


situated within bombing distance of enemy | 


airplane carriers are not dependable for 
wartime explosive supplies.” 


Two Bills Vetoed 


The report points out that twice in re- | 
cent year, once in 1928, and again in 1930, | 


bills on the subject were passed by Con- 





Happily, the more we) 


1933, instead of the present three cent ~ 


rate. The bill empowers the President 
to make any other modifications, in- 
cluding reduction of all first class mail 
to two cents, but no lower than two 
cents, as he may deem advisable after 
ascertaining the business results of the 
drop letter reduction. An amendment to 
change the existing law taxing elec- 
trical energy to make the tax payable 
by the producing utility and not by 
the consumer was adopted after the 
Chair had overruled a point of order 
that the amendment was not germane 
to the pending measure. 


Excerpts from the debate follow: 


Motion to Recommit 


Mr. BACHARACH (Rep.), of Atlantic 
City, N. J. Mr. Chairman, I propose to 
offer a motion to recommit this, bill 
and strike out all matter relating to 
postage rates and to eliminate the 
granting to the President the power 
to change postal rates. I think that the 
Congress is thoroughly qualified to act 
in a matter of that kind on its own 
responsibility. 


Yesterday we had before us in ex- 
ecutive session an employe of the Post 
Office Department to testify in favor of 
this bill. He stated the reason the 
Administration want to reduce the 
rate from 3 cents to cents was be- 
cause they were losing the business of 
public utility companies. He stated 
that these people were sending out bills 
and other communications by messen- 


ried by mail. So this 18 per cent is 
not the controlling factor in this propo- 
sition. 

Mr. RAGON (Dem.), of Clarkesville, 
Ark. Mr. Chairman, I do not think 
there is much difference in the opin- 
ions of Members of the House with 
reference to the propriety of passing 
this bill when the simple purpose be- 
hind it is understood. 

In the: first place the bill carries a 
continuation of the gasoline tax for 
another year. The facts are we are 
forced to continue this gasoline tax 
for another year. 

It brings in about $138,000,000. I am 
one who would like to see this tax re- 
moved as soon as we can. In the first 
place, I think it invades a field of tax- 
ation that has been preempted by the 
States, and, in the. second place, I 
think we should, as soon as we can, 
make a sharp line of demarcation be- 
tween the two fields of taxation, the 
one in which the Federal Government 
should have priority and the one in 
which the States should have priority; 


but it is necessary to continue this 
tax. So much ‘or this. 
Now, coming down to the postal 


rates, the President or the Adminis- 
tration asked for two things, first, 
that we give him authority to adjust 
postal rates so as to bring about, as 
much as possible, a parity in the dif- 
ferent classes in order to make them 
pay for the services they get through 
the Post Office Department, and sug- 
gests also that we could make a reduc- 
tion in the rate on drop letters. This 
means that for the patrons of a par- 
ticular post office you may make a re- 
duction to 2 cents. If you will read 
the bill, you will find the President 
can not alter this particular feature of 
it. Upon investigation, under the au- 


gress and sent ‘o the President for his 
approval. “Both these were very similar | 
to the bill now reported favorably by the | 
Committee and a large part of those bills | 
was in the identical language of this bill,” | 
it adds. “The bill passed in 1928 met a 
pocket veto by President Coolidge, and the 
bill passed in 1930 met a vigorous veto by 
President Hoover.” 


The battleground of_ legislation on Mus- , 
cle Shoals during all these years has been 
in the field of transmission lines, the re-| 
port states. “Surely the bill now recom- | 
mended to the House is exceedingly just 
and liberal in this respect,” it adds. “In 
order to obviate the duplication of trans- | 
mission lines and thus prevent the waste | 
or depreciation of invested capital, the| 
Board (board of directors of the Tennes- | 
see Valley Authority to be created under} 
the terms of the bill) is authorized to ne- 
gotiate with a private power company hav- 
ing a transmission line needed by the 
Authority, to enable it to serve the pub-| &, 
lic, and to buy such transmission line at| ™ 
a fair and reasonable price. If negotia- 
tions fail, the Authority may acquire such 
transmission line by condemnation. But 
of course the full, fair value of same will 
be paid.” 


thority we give him in this bill, he 
may reduce all first-class matter to 2 
cents, if he sees fit. 


| Other Postal Rates | 


Mr. TREADWAY (Rep.), of Stock- 
bridge, Mass. Who has received any 
assurance and by whom has the as- 
surance been given that second-class 
mail rates or other rates will be in- 
creased when the optional power is 
given to the President? We have 
heard rumors that if the President 
lowered the 3-cent rate eventually he 
is going to raise other rates. Who has 
gone to him or the Postmaster Gen- 
eral and got that assurance? 

Mr. RAGON. Along with the power 
to reduce the first-class. mail gen- 


gers. They wish to get back that busi- 
ness for the Post Office Department, 
and it was thought that this could be 
done by reducing the rate on local drop 
letters. But it is hardly likely that 
these concerns would scrap their mes- 
senger services for a l-cent saving on 
local first-class matter when it would 
still be necessary for them to pay 3 
cents on letters to contigttous territory. 
If we are going to reduce the rate to 
2 cents on first-class matter, let us 
make it uniform throughout the coun- 
try. ‘That is the only way this mat- 
ter should be handled as far as first- 
class mail is concerned. 

Mr. RICH (Dem.), of Woolrich, Pa. 
Does the gentleman believe that if this 
bill is enacted into law the President 
will take cognizance of the fact there. 











Sale of Excess Power 
The bill provides that all electric power 
nou used in the navigation projects and 
in the production of fertilizers, shall 
sold and in ‘such sale preference shall | 
be given to States, counties, mame | 
ities and nonprofit cooperative associa- 


+- — — 
States in a resolution submitted in the| 
Senate and House. 

The resolution also would sanction a 
tentative agreement entered into by en- 
gineers of the Department of War and 
representatives of the Power Authority | 





Ratification of Treaty 
With Canada for a 
New Inland Seaway 























tions. Thirty-year contracts for power of New York, the latter having been cre- 
are permitted to States, counties, mu- | - “a atea to carry out the hydroelectric 
nicipalities and cooperative eqeosiations | On Senate Calendar project. 





building their own transmission lines. But 
such contracts must stipulate that the} 
power shall be sold and distributed with- 
out discrimination among customers of 
the same class. 








The House Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce, at an executive ses- 
sion April 20, ordered the immediate re- 
port to the House of a resolution (H. J. 








 \FFORTS to clear the way for con- 
struction by the State of New York 
ef the proposed hydroelectric project on 





























ne . Res. 157) sponsored by Representative 
the St. Lawrence River are being made : > 
Private power companies employed in| jy, Congress, while ratification of ine (Dem.), of Chattanooga, 
distribution and resale of electricity for! treaty between the United States and *°™"-_ ; 
profit must agree that the price at which Canada for the St. Lawrence deep water- A similar resolution in the Senate, 





sponsored by Senator Pittman (Dem.), of 
Nevada, is held up on the question of 
whether it shall be referred to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations, as proposed 
by Senator Pittman, or to the Committee 
on Commerce, as urged by Senator Cope- 
land (Dem.), of New York, who is op- 
posed to the treaty and to the resolution. 
The question of reference of the resolu- 
tion, together with matters concerning the 
treaty, was the subject of debate in the 
Senate April 17. 


they will sell power to the ultimate con-| way still is pending in the Senate. 
sumer will not exceed a figure found to 
me Just, = and reasenable by the Fed-| 2. project, with particular reference to 
oF ver ORINERON. that part involving the production of | 
The bills which previously passed Con- ¢jectricity, has long been the subject of 
gress contained a provision that con- controversy. The State claimed the right 
tracts for the sale of power to private |to all power to be developed by the flow | 
power-distributing companies might be/of the water of the St. Lawrence within 
canceled on two years’ notice, if the|the State’s boundaries, and this right is 
power were demanded by the Authority, proposed to be recognized by the United | 
either for its own uses, or for sale to; — . _~ a= —— 
States, counties, municipalities and co- 








New York’s relationship to the water- 


















































operative associations. 


Time Is Extended 
“The bill now 


panies. 


reported has extended | 
the time of notice to five years, and surely 
that is exceedingly fair to the power com- 
That will give them ample time 


dollar the Authority may use for con- 
structing dams, 


it must come to Con- 


gress for appropriations and thus. Con- 
eress holds the reins on the Authority.” 


Fertilizer Companies’ Views 
Seventy-five fertilizer companies, mostly 


in which to construct power generating members of the National Fertilizer As- 


Washington 


The St. Lawrence treaty was signed at 
last June. It was reported 


to the Senate by the Committee on For- 


eign Relations at the last session of Con- 
gress, 


without Senate action. With the 


incoming of the present 73rd Congress, 
the Foreign Relations Committee, by fa- 
verable report, has restored the treaty to 


plants, or to curtail their activities,” ac- | Sociation, joined in a telegram to Presi- 





the Senate calendar, where it lies unacted 
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erally to 2 cents he has authority to 
reduce on other classe of mail, and if 
he finds that it should be done it will 
be done quickly and expeditiously. 

It occurs to me that this is one of 
the most constructive suggestions ever 
made, for the simple reason that we 
have now the results of maladjust- 
ment of mail rates in the Post Office 
Department. If we eliminate the local 
mail from 3 cents to 2 cents, and after 
investigation it -becomes necessary, 
they can reduce the’ entire first-class 
mail to 2 cents. In the meantime, if 
the second-class mail 
being used for advantageous purposes 
and is not paying its proper share for 
the service, then the President will be 
enabled under this act to bring it up 
to where it will be paying for the 
service, 


| Authority of President | 


Mr. KELLY (Rep.), of Edgewood, 
Pa. There is a provision in the bill 
which gives the President of the 
United States the right to modify, up 


privileges are 


or down, the second-, third-, and 
fourth-class rates. Take the second- 
class rates. We have heard a good 


deal about them. They cover publica- 
tions, newspapers, and magazines of 
all kinds. Congress has deliberatély 
fixed the policy of giving all religious, 
labor, fraternal, and charitable papers 
in this country a rate of 1% cents a 
pound, regardless of distance they are 
carried. 


That rate is admittedly a losing rate, 
and everyone knows it. We are losing 
$16,000,000 a year by that policy. We 
also have another policy since 1851 
whereby newspapers in the counties 
may use the mails without charge 
where there is no delivery system. We 
send them without a charge, and tfat 
takes $10,000,000 out of the Treasury 
in that ifem atone. In other words, 
there is $26,000,000 involved in those 
two items. The easiest way to end 
this controversy is to put a little pro- 
viso in the law providing that 3 cents 
shall be the minimum charge on any 
paper circulated in the mail. That 
will drive out two-thirds of the second- 
class pieces. It will not prevent the 
deficit being practicaly as high as it is 
at the present time, because these 
second, third, and fourth class mat- 
ters are supplementary items and the 
overhead expense continues. 


We need postage rates to increase 
the volume of mail and thus increase 
our revenues without additional pro- 
portional cost. That is what we need 
to do and nobody can do it as well as 
the Congres of the United States. The 
President is not going to _ increase 
second-class rates. The President is 
not going to increase third-class rates. 
The President is not going to increase 
tourth-class rates. He will learn from 
the experience of these experts in the 
Department that generally increasing 
rates above the present point simply 
means loss of revenue, a_ greater 
deficit, and the destruction of service. 


Mr. VINSON (Dem.), of Ashland, Ky. 
The power granted in this bill is not 


strictions as to prior use of the water for|;cost of this improvement, and he chal- 
navigation, reservoirs, locks and dams and lenged the fairness of that figure to the} 
|as to diversion for private corporations or | taxpayers of New York. He opposed ref- | 
‘erence of the resolutions to the Commit- 
|tee on Foreign Relations and favored, in- 
stead, the Committee on Foreign Com- 


aiienation for power production. 
Senator Copeland Opposed 


power alone to increase rates but is 
power to modify rates. Within this 
power you have the power to decrease 
rates just the same as you do to in- 
crease them. And if a proper sjudy 
justifies it, I say to you that it is the 
reasonable thing to expect a reduction 
in second, third and fourth class post- 
age rates instead of an increase. Con- 
gress can not make a proper cost as- 


certainment. The Postmaster General 
must ¢o that. Then he will act ac- 
cordingly. 


Mr. HOEPPEL (Dem.), of Arcadia, 
Calif. Mr. Chairman, as a former Re- 
publican postmaster, I would like to go 
on record in favor of this bill, espe- 
cially with reference to the Post Office 
Department. 


As I see it, this is the most progres- 
sive and outstanding recommendation 
which has reached this Congress, not 
only in this session but in any other 
session, 


The heads of the Post Office adminis- 
tration are old-fashioned and _ ineffi- 
cient. The Post Office Department is 
due for a shake-up in the interest of 
the American taxpayer, but they can 
not attain this improvement unless the 
Congress will release them from the 
strangle hold of existing law. 


Mr. McFARLANE (Dem.), of Graham, 
Tex. Mr. Chairman, I have listened 
earnestly to the remarks of the gentle- 
men on the other side of the aisle in 
their opposition to this bill. This is an 
administration measure. It is a meas- 
ure that has great merit. It ought to 
have the united support of every Mem- 
ber of this House. 


This bill extends for another year 
the gasoline tax. As an emergency 
measure to assist in balancing the Bud- 
get, I am re&dy and willing to support 
this measure on that basis. However, I 
believe it unfair to force one industry 
to bear such a tremendous tax burden, 
and just as soon as possible this tax 
should be repealed and such a tax left 
entirely to the respective States. 





Payment of Electricity Tax 





Mr. WHITTINGTON (Dem.), of 
Greenwood, Miss. (offering an amend- 
ment to make the tax on electrical en- 
ergy payable by the producer and not 
the consumer, as at present provided). 
In the Revenue Act of 1932 Congress 
adopted a limited manufacturers’ excise 
sales tax. Under the terms of the act 
all of these taxes were levied and in- 
tended to be levied upon the manufac- 
turer, the importer, or the producer. 
Among other taxes levied, there is a 
tax of 3 per cent on electrical energy 
for domestic and commercial consump- 
tion. 


Energy for industry was eliminated 
and the Members of the House who 
were Members of the 72d Congress 
will recollect that unprecedented and 
unusual language was used with re- 
spect to the burden of the tax on 
electrical energy. In the conference 
on the revenue bill that tax was im- 
posed on the consumer rather than 





“I am opposed the the treaty,” Senator | merce. 


Copeland said, “and there is enough oppo- 


sition to beat it in the Senate. 


of the United States. 


practical effects of the treaty.” 


the St. Lawrence River has today.” 


Senator Vandenberg (Rep.), of Michi- 
I contend | gan, said he was not interested in the 
the treaty would result lin the building of | question of committee reference, but he 
a canal which would ruin the commerce|was interested in the legislation proceed- 
The Committee on|ing to a conclusion. 
Foreign Relations has discussed the ques- | 
tions of amity and accord, but has not, tract completely surveyed—with the entire | 
studied the domestic qilestion. and the| satisfaction, so far as I know, of the Power | 
| Authority of New York—it is nothing but | 

Senator Copeland warned the Senate in needless delay to institute a new hearing | 
debate April I7 that if the St. Lawrence|of the entire subject matter. 
treaty is ratified “Lake Michigan will have | 
exactly the same relation to Canada that} 
He | 
added that under the agreement between 
the Federal engineers and representatives 


of the treaty or the project. 


of the Power Authority of New York the/| quently the treaty is ratified. 


State would have to pay $89,726,000 of the’ “The whole quarrel seems to be whether 


COTTON MEETING BETTER DEMAND 


IN WORLD MARKETS THIS SEASON 


World consumption of American cotton |cotton represented 58 per cent of the 
| world’s cotton consumption, whereas dur- | 
jing the first half of 1930-31 the per- 


during the first half of the present sea- 
son increased substantially, the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture states in its review 


of cotton prospects recently issued. 


' centage was only 47. 


| Consumption of both Indian and Egyp- 
in the first 


tian cotton was less than 


| REDUCING THE POSTAGE RATE ON LOCAL LETTERS 


The House Also Debates Bill to Continue Federal Gasoline Tax---Discussion of Amendment Taking Electricity Tax From Consumer 
And Placing It on Producing Utility---Overcoming the Postal Deficit 


upon the producer or distributor of 
electrical energy, although the House 
had imposed the tax upon the utility 
companies. 

I assert that that was a discrimina- 
tion in favor of the utility companies 
against the consumers of the country. 
On all other articles the tax was to 
be paid by the manufacturer or pro- 
ducer. 

Under my amendment I do not re- 
duce any revenue. The amendment 


Capacity Is 


Geological Survey reveal this, 
following information: 





Tennessee Valley | 
‘Offers Extensive 


Supply of Power 


3,000,000 
Horsepower and _ Utility 
Companies Have 3,000 
Miles of Electric Lines 





The total waterpower resources of the 


Tennessee River Basin are about 3,000,000 
horsepower available 50 per cent of the 
time, or about 2,500,000 horsepower avail- 
able 90 per cent of the time. 


Statistics collected by the United States 
and the 


On the basis of the present practice 


in the installation of water wheels at de- 
veloped waterpower plants, about 5,000,- 
000 horsepower of water wheels would be 
required in the development of all the 
waterpower resources of the Tennessee 
River Basin. The total capacity of the 
46 waterpower plants in the basin that 
have 100 horsepower or more at present 
is 876,000 horsepower; therefore less than 
20 per cent of the total waterpower re- 
| Sources of the basin is developed, 
Generation of Power 

The primary use of water power in the 
basin is in the generation of electricity 
|for light and power. About 700,000 horse- 
power is used to drive the generators 
of public-utility plants, and about 175,000 
horsepower is. used by manufacturing 
plants, many of which generate electric 
power for their own use. fi 


The electricity generated by public- 
utility power plants is distributed over 
the basin by means of transmission lines 
with a total length between 3,000 and 
4,000 miles. 

Increase in the demand for power will 
|come through increased urban and rural 
domestic use, the development of indus- 
|tries in the States composing the basin 
and in the surrounding States, and the 
|}electrification of railroads where traffic 
|conditions will justify the cost. In all 
|three lines there are large possibilities, 
which depend upon the wise development 
and proper use of the natural resources 
| that are so abundant in the basin. 


CITY POWER SALE 
BEYOND BORDERS 


State-wide Vote on Question 


the utility companies—by the producers 
rather than the consumers. In my 
opinion this injustice to the consumers 
of the country ought to be corrected. 


Mr. ALLGOOD (Dem.), of Gadsden, 
Ala. Under the gentleman’s proposed 
amendment, can the distributor add 
this increased cost to his bill so that 
the consumer will ultimately have to 
pay it? 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. I simply seek 
to put the producer and the distributor 
of electrical energy in the same position 
that all other producers were put in 
under the manufacturers’ excise sales 
taxes. It was intended that that tax 
should be largely absorbed by the man- 
ufacturer. In other words, the purpose 
of my amendment is to transfer this 
particular tax, the only one by name 
that we placed on the consumers, and 
leave it in the same category in which 
other manufacturers’ excise taxes were 
left last year. 


| Method of Taxing Energy 


Mr. VINSON of Kentucky. How 
does the gentleman’s amendment pro- 
pose to handle the tax on commercial 
and domestic energy? 


Mr. WHITTINGTON. I am making 
no change whatever in this respect in 
the existing law. I would like to im- 
prove the language of the bill of last 
year and eliminate the tax on domes- 
tic consumption. I stated in the be- 
ginning, and I repeat, that the pur- 
pose is not to change the amount of 
the tax, not to change the language 
or substance of the act with respect 
to the tax, but merely to transfer that 
tax from the consumer to the distrib- 
utor or producer. 


| 
| 
provides that the tax shall be paid by 











“I submit,” he said, “that with the con-| 


The pending | 
question has nothing to do with the merits | 
It is solely | 
a modus vivendi under which New York 
and the Federal Government shall live in| 
|respect to the power contract if subse-| 


Mr. ZIONCHECK (Dem.), of Seat- 
tle, Wash. In the State of Washing- 
ton we have a 3 per cent gross tax on 
municipally owned _ utilities. This 
would add an additional 3-cent tax. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. The amend- 
ment would not add any additional 
tax but would place the tax on the 
manufacturer or producer, whether 
publicly or privately owned. It does 
not change the law. The tax would 
be paid by the municipally owned 
plant if required to do so under the 
present law. 

Mr. RAGON The municapally owned 
plant would have to pay for it. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Yes; and I 
say that the municipally owned plant 
and the privately owned plant ought 
to pay for it, and that the consumer 
should not pay the tax. 


Clearing the Way for St. Lawrence River Development 


+ 


Right of New York 


Project Involved 


the Power Authority of New York 


maximum of $89,000,000 in respect to 
phase of the undertaking.” 


Senator Copeland explained his 





|ferred to a committee 


Power Generated by 


Pending Resolution 


the resolution shall go to Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee, which has jurisdiction of 
the contract and the treaty, or to the Com- 
mittee on Commerce to start the inquiry 
ajl over again. The Committee on Foreign 
Relations brought together the Govern- 
ment engineers and the engineers of the} 
Power Authority of New York, and as a| 
result of at least three hearings before the 
Committee on Foreign Relations, in which 


the War Department engineers were heard, 
|a tentative agreement was had upon a| 


pose was to have the joint resolution re- 
experienced 








Proposed in Washington 
Olympia, Wash.— An act of the 1933 


| Legislature authorizing cities which own 
| electric power plants to sell electricity out- 
side their limits may be subjected to a 
popular referendum at the 1934 general 
| election. 


A petition for a referendum on the so= 


called Bone power bill has been filed by 
the Secretary of State, E. N. Hutchinson, 
and its sponsors have until June 7 to se- 
cure the necessary 30,000 signatures to ase 
sure a place on the ballot. 


The petition was presented by the Taxes 


| payers’ Relief Committee, which set forth 
|among other objections that the act would 
|remove additional property from the tax 
|roll and thus subject other property to 
|further burdens. 
| municipalities ‘can engage in the power 
business with profit they should pay their 
share of taxes. 


It was asserted that if 


3 ALABAMA EXTENDING 


to 


in| 


and 


this | 


pur- 


in 


jizing extension of 
| System to include lands beyond the pres- 
|}ent exterior boundaries of the existing 
Alabama National Forest, 
| Federal Government heretofore was lim- 
| ited. 






ITS FOREST RESERVES 


Montgomery, Ala.—A wide field has been 


opened to the Federal Government for 
the establishment of additional forests 
jin the Tennessee Valley, according to the 
Alabama State Commission of Forestry, 
| This was accomplished by legislation just 
|}enacted by the State Legislature author- 


the National Forest 


to which the 
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dealing with such a domestic and eco- | 
nomic issue. 

“Nobody knows how much the State of 
New York will suffer by th opening of 
the qll-British canal, nor how much the | 
United States will suffer in its commerce 
|by the development of the St. Lawrence 


States Daily’s Law Jour- 
nal. It is issued every 
Tuesday morning. When 
the Supreme Court of the 
United States hands 
down decisions, you will 


route to the sea,” Senator Copeland 


said. 


cording to the report. 
Broad powers are given 


production of nitrogen and, of, 


market demands. 


Intimately locked with the peace-time| nessee Valley (H. R. 4859, 4860, 4861, and 
production of nitrogenous fertilizers, ac-\ s 1272) are being advocated on the theory | 
cording to the Committee report, is pre-|that they comply with the terms of your 
in 
The Committe states it is as-| 
sured that Nitrate Plant No. 2 will be tion that the Government enter into the 


Pparedness for 
wartime. 


the national defense 


to the Au-| While they are in hearty accord with his 
thority, in the bill, either to operate the | message of April 10 to Congress relating 
present plants or to lease them for the| to the Tennessee Valley, they oppose 
other | large-scale Government manufacture and 
fertilizer ingredients for agricultural uses. | sale of fertilizer in competition with pri- 
Specific and definite limitations are im- 
posed as to the initial quantity to be pro-| their views as an industry, follows in full 
duced, and as to the gradual increase of | text: 

the amount of production, according to 


dent Roosevelt April 18 pointing out that yon today. 


Under the Pittman-McReynolds resolu- 
tions, the Power Authority of New York 
would be entitled to use for generation of 
hydroelectric power all the United States 
share of the flow of water in the inter- 
national rapids section of the St. Law- 
rence River, if the treaty should be rati- 
fied—this allocation to be subject to re- 


vate industry. Their message, presenting 


The bills now pending before Congress | 
relating to the development of the Ten- 


many workers out of employment without 
compensatory public gain. 

2. Obviously private industry could not 
compete with the Government, and the 
asset value of existing plants, already 
gravely reduced, would in many cases ac- 


Although we do not | 
recommenda- 


message to Congress. 
find in your message any 


maintained in stand-by condition for the | manufacture and sale of fertilizer at Mus- | tually be destroyed. Private industry must 


manufacture of explosives, until Congress |cle Shoals in competition with private in- 
shall have by joint resolution released |dustry, nevertheless the bills before Con- 


the Authority from their obligation. 
Will Build Two Dams 


* Cove Creek Dam and Dam No. 3 should | 
after | 
enactment of the bill but no other dam | 


be built as promptly as possible 


|pay taxes, 


| would not. 


the Government corporation 
Private industry, to continue 
eta ; ca hille cited | existence, must include in its costs in- 
eo al oor cited, surance, depreciation, amortization, and 
° c ; . . |numerous other items never appropriately 
Output Already €urtailed | provided for under direct or indirect Gov- 

1. The fertilizer industry of the United|ernment operation. The proposed Gov- 


will be constructed unless there is a rea-| States. normally employs approximately|ernment corporation would have other 
sonable market demand for so much of | 25,000 people and represents a capital in-| unfair advantages in competition with pri- 
the power as will yield a reasonable re-|Vestment of approximately $350,000,000.|vae industry, including the right of ac- 
turn on that part of the investment rep- | With an annual capacity of 12,000,000 tons, | cess ‘o the patents of private companies 
resenting the cost of power production,|the volume of its business has decreased | with which it would compete. 


according to the report. 


tion to lease dams 


any such dam. 


Similarly, the | from 8,200,000 tons in 1930 to 4,300,000 | 
Authority is empowered to contract with| tons in 1932, due to the loss of agricul- | 
@ny responsible person, firm or corpora-|tural purchasing power and despite the 
on self-liquidating 
terms to be approved by the President, | farmers. 
insuring interest on the bonds and final 
amortization of the capital, and in such 
event the Authority may proceed to build 


3. If Congress shall ultimately deter- 
mine that the public interest requires that 
the Government or any corporation set 
up to act for it shall undertake the com- 
petitive manufacture, distribution 
sale of fertilizers, it should first purchase 
before Congress, the United States should | and take over properties now being used 
inaugurate large-scale production and sale |in such manufaciure, paying therefor the 
of fertilizers and fertilizer chemicals, this|normal value of said properties which 


granting of large amounts of credit to 


If, as is proposed in certain of the bills | 


The bond issue provided for in the bill| private industry would be compelled still| should be determined in a manner sim- 
is limited to $50,000,000. “For every other | further to reduce its production, throwing ilar to that provided in pending legisla- 








f 


and | 


This is the fourth consecutive half-year 
which has shown an increase, and the 
gain since the first half of 1930-31 
amounted almost to one-third. Part of 
this increase, the Department says, rep- 
resents greater total mill activity, but the 
more important part has been due to the 
use of American in place of foreign cot- 
tons, particularly Indian and Chinese. 
During the last half-season, American 


Indian was the smallest for the like pe- 
riod for more than a decade. The total 
consumption of sundries growths on the 
other hand increased to the highest levels 
since 1929-30. China and Russia ac- 
counted for most of this increase. 


began under much less favorable condi- 
= —— —j| tions than did the previous half-year, In 
tion for the determination for other pur- August, cotton prices sdvenced sherpiy 
poses of value of real estate condemned and under 
for use by the corporate body created. textiles 
4. The Committee on Military Affairs of levels. ; 
the House is holding hearings on this cial situation in the United States had 
legislation, and it is perfectly clear that reached & very acute stage, and activity 
both Congress and the public are assum- in the cotton textile markets was at rather 
ing that it has your approval and is in low levels. Sales both in the 
accordance with your recommendations. States and in Europe were reported as less 
We do not believe this impression to be than output, and in some places stocks 
justified by your public utterances, and| Were accumulating. 
as the matter is of such vital importance 
to the fertilizer industry, which for years 
has supplied fertilizer to the farmer prac- 
tically at cost, we feei justified in asking 
that your position be made clear to Con- 
gress before action is taken on the pend- 
| ing bills. 
| 5. The fertilizer industry feels that your 
declared policy with reference to flood 
control, soil erosion, afforestation, elimina- 
tion from agricultural use of marginal 
lands, and distribution and diversification 
of industry should nave the hearty sup-| 
port of the Nation, and that it should be 
extended as promptly as economic circum- 
stances permit to other sections of the 
country in order that the continuing an- 
|nual loss of 3,000,000,000 tons of top soil 
| from our cultivated and pasture lands may 
be minimized and if possible stopped. 


reached almost unprecedented 


in this country increased materially, the 
report states, due to the feeling by some 
that there might be currency inflation. 
The reopening of banks and other legisla- 
tive and administrative action has appar- 
ently created considerable optimism and 
confidence, both here and abroad. 
Should this continue during the re- 
mainder of the season cotton consump- 
tion, particularly in the United States, 


half of 1931-32. 

The March ginning reports shaw that 
the domestic crop was about 267,000 bales 
larger than was expected in December. 
An official estimate of the Brazilian crop, 
however, places the 1932-33 production at 
222,000 bales, about 40 per cent, less than 
last year, | 





The second half of the current season | 


this stimulus sales of cotton | 


In February, however, the finan- | 


United | 


During the banking holiday textile sales | 


half of last season, and in the case of | 


“There may be those nere who are will- 


|ing to have the port of Montreal, which 
|now is the chief port of North America 
|next to New York, made the chief port 


|of America. 
of New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Bal- 
| timore, Savannah and other ports guarded 
against 
which, in my opinion, would be sure to 
follow the ratification of this treaty and 
the fulfillment of its purposes.” 

Senator Lewis (Dem.), of Illinois, sug- 
gested that after the United States has 
contributed a large sum to the undertaking 
the canal, 
British-administered. 


should materially exceed that of the last | 





I am not.- I want the ports 


the destruction of commerce 


under the treaty, would be 


“Therefore,” he said, “we would be with- 


out voice even in the administration of the 


water.” 


Senator Long (Dem.), of Louisiana, 
spoke in opposition to the treaty, saying 
the United, States is being asked to pay 
$600,000,000 to take traffic away from 
United States ports. Senators La Follette 


(Rep.), of Wisconsin, and Borah (Rep.), of | 


Idaho, argued for reference to the Foreign 
Relations Committee. 





Carolina Project 


Raleigh, N. C.—A bill has been intro- | 


duced in the Senate to create a State Hy- 


droelectric Commission authorized to es- | 
tablish State-owned power plants. Spon- | 
sors of the measure said it is based on 
the Muscle Shoals bill now pending in| 


Congress and proposes to do in North 


Carolina what the State of New York is 
attempting to do with the St. Lawrence | 


River project. 
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The home and farm owners of the| 
United States are laboring under a bur- 
den of about $30,000,000,000 of mortgage | 
debt, and as values decline the indebt- 
edness is extending to an ever-growing 
percentage of the total value of their 
property. : 

Statistics available in the Bureau of 
the Census, the Federal Home Loan Bank | 
Board, the Department of Agriculture, 
and other agencies show that the urban 
home owner is now carrying a mortgage 
debt of some $21,450,000,000, while the 
farmer’s property is mortgaged to the 
extent of about $8,500,000,000. 

The total of farm mortgage debt is} 





actually declining, and this probably is | ]} 


true of the urban situation also. But 
this effect is being brought about largely 
through fgreclosures, 
such debts'and take property from the | 
home owner rather than by payments on | 
tke. amount due. 5 
Mortgage Versus Value 
The reduction in mortgage debt ap-| 
pears to be much slower than the reduc- | 
tion in value of property. From 1930 to| 
1932, for instance, the value of farm| 


real estate is estimated to have dropped | |} 
from 115 per cent of the level prevailing | | 


which wipe out /]| 





Federal Aid Sought for Increasi 


MORTGAGE 





#35,974,000,000 


before the World War to 89 per cent of | | 


that level, which constitutes a reduction | 
of about 23 per cent in value in the two| 
years. 

During thg same period total farm 
mortgage debt is estimated to have fallen 
from $9,241,000,000 to $8,500,000,000, a| 
reduction of only 8 per cent, and that | 
largely through foreclosures. 

The increasing burden of mortgages | 
and the growing inability of home own- | 
ers to meet their payments because of 
reduced salaries and unemployment have 
resulted in action by the Government to |} 
provide relief. Separate measures to aid | 
the city home owner and the farm owner ! 
oppressed by mortgage debt are pro- | 
gressing through Congress, but final ac- 
tion has not yet been taken on either, nor | 
have any major amendments __been| 
adopted. | 

The plans embodied in the two meas- | 
ures are quite similar. A measure passed | 
by the House to provide for refinancing 
farm mortgages through a $2,000,000,000 
bond issue by the Federal land banks was | 
attached in the Senate to the general 
farm relief bill, designed to raise prices. 
The general farm relief bill also had 
been passed separately by the House. 

Under the plan to aid farmers who}! 
have mortgages, added funds would be 
provided through sale of land bank bonds 
to finance mortgage loans at lower in- 
terest rates and with long-time amor- 
tization payments. Provision for a mo- 
ratorium is. included for those hard- 
pressed for cash. 

Protection for Creditor 

Exchange of land bank bonds for mort- 
gages pow outstanding also is provided. 
This part of the plan would take care of 
the mortgage holder who has been un- 
able to collect interest and principal pay- 
ments and does not wish to foreclose and 
take over the property securing his loan. 
He would receive, in place of his mort- 
gage, land bank bonds up to a maximum 
cf 50 per cent of the appraised value of 
the farm land and 20 per cent of the} 
value of the permanent improvements 
on it. 

The interest of 4 per cent on these 
bonds, while smaller than is usually car- 
ried on mortgages, would be guaranteed 
by the Federal Government, so that the 
former mortgage holder would be assured | 
of a steady income regardless of the abil- 
ity of an individual to meet payments 
as they fall due. 

The farmer whose property was mort- 
gaged Would receive instead of his pre- 
vious mortgage a new one bearing a re- 
duced rate of interest and providing for 
amortization payments which he could 
“make more easily. 

Aid for City Owners 

The urban home owner would receive 
similar treatment under legislation pend- 
ing in Congress. This measure would 
create a Home Owners’ Loan Corpora- 
tion, which would have authority to issue 
$2,000,000,000 of bonds for a purpose 
similar to that embodied in the farm 
nortgage plan. 

Provisions are included in this plan 
also for new funds to make mortgage’ 
loans and for exchanges of the corpora- 
tion’s bonds for mortgages, with a volun- 
tary scaling down of the principal if an 
agreement to this effect can be reached 
with the mortgage holder. 

In cases where such a direct exchange 
could not be made because the amount 
of the mortgage is greater than the limit 
fixed by the legislation, it is expected 
that many mortgage holders would pre- 
fer to take a reduction and receive an 
assured income rather than continue to 
hold a mortgage on which payments are 
not being made regularly. 

Home Owners’ Relief 

The House Committee on Banking and 
Currency has begun consideration of the 
President’s proposal for relief of smeil 
home owners and holders of small home 
mortgages. It is holding executive ses- 
sions to hear views and determine ‘pon 
a report to the House. 

A Senate Banking and Currency sub- 
committee is considering the Borah bill 
(S. 6) to repeal the Act of July 22, 1922, 
which created the Federal home loan 
bank system within 60 days of enactment 
of the bill. This bill, however, would not 
repeal Section 29, of that Act which av- 
thorizes the United States Treasurer un- 
til 1985 to exchange circulating notes for 
outstanding United States bonds bearing 
interest at not exceeding 3% per cent. 
F. B. Lord and D. E. McAvoy of New 
York and other witnesses presented views | 
on the subject at a hearing before the 
subcommittee April 20. 

A petition of citizens of Weston, Der- 
chester, Newton, Quincy, Brookline, 
Lynn, Jamaica Plains and Watertown, , 
Mass., protesting against the proposed 
low limit in the proposed law for mort- 
gage relief to home owners and asking 
the raising of that limit to $20,000 was 
laid before the Senate April 20 by Sen- 
ator Walsh (Dem.), of Mass. 

Under the urban mortgage relief bill, 
also, the home owner would receive the 
benefit of a lower interest rate on his re- | 
financed mortgage and of a possible :f0- 
ratorium, besides being eligible, under 
certain circumstances, to borrow further | 


|in that year. 


The Illustration Above Shows 
From 9.5 Per Cent of the Val 


from the Home Owners’ Loan Corpora-|dcbt in that year had grown to $9,468,-|sures in these cotnmunities was 37,084. | ume of urban first mortgage debt at an 


tion to pay taxes and to make needed im- 
provements to his home. 

(The full text of the farm mortgage 
relief bill was printed in the issue of 
April 1 to 8 and of the home mortgage 
bil! in the issue of April 8 to 15.) 

An idea of the rapid growth of mort- 
gage debt can be obtained from figures 
compiled for various years by the Census 
Bureau. No figures on mortgages were 


collected by the Bureau in the last cen-| 
sus, that of 1930, but an estimate of ur- | 


ban home mortgages has been made for 
the Home Loan Bank Board for 1932, 
which gives some idea of the expansion 
in recent years. , 


For 1890 the census showed that the 


| mortgage debt owned on nonfarm homes 
| occupied by their owners was $1,046,954,- 


000. The value of these homes was given 
as $2,632,375,000. 

_the census for 1920 showed an expan- 
sion in this indebtedness to almost six 
times the 1890 level. The debt had grown 


to $6,000,416,000 and the property value! 


to $14,099,188,000. The relationship be- 
twee the value and the debt had not 
changed very widely, however. 

Debts on City Homes 

The census figures stop there. How- 
ever, with the revival of interest in the 
mortgage situation resulting from estab- 
lishment of the home loan bank system 
and from pending legislation to refinance 
mortgages, the Division of Research and 
Statistics of the Home Loan Bank Board 
has made a computation of the mortgage 
debt outstanding on urban homes in 1932. 
This shows the debt to be $21,405,- 
500,000. 

The latter figures includes both homes 
owned by their occupants and rented 
homes, so that it is not comparable with 
the census figure for the earlier years. 
Slightly more than half the urban homes 
in the United States were rented in 1930, 
and the rest were owned by their occu- 
pants. 

Farm Debt Figures 

Figures on farm mortgages are much 
more complete. For 1910 the total value 
of farm real estate in the United States 
was placed at $35,974,000,000. The total 
mortgage debt on farms was $3,320,- 
000,000. 

The volume of mortgage debt consti- 
tuted 9.5 per cent of the total value of 
farms in the country in 1910. 

By 1920 farm values, stimulated by the 
World War, had risen to $61,315,000,000; 
the mortgage debt had grown to $7,858,- 
600,000. Notwithstanding the tremen- 
dous rise in values, the debt then* had 
advanced to about 12.8 per cent of the 
total value of the Nation’s farms. 

By 1928 the inflated war values on 
farms had fallen off severely, and the 
total valuation was $47,927,000,000. The 


HOMES | 


Recommendations of President Roose- 
velt for relief for the home purchaser 
burdened with mortgage debt touch about 


'as great a proportion of the population 


as they would have affected 40 years ago, 
despite the spread of the apartment- 
house ptan of living. 


The number of dwellings in the United | 
States as a matter of fact has been in-| 
creasing more rapidly than the popula-)| 


tion, reflecting the smaller size of fami- 


lies, the number of dwellings has _ in- 


creased at almost as rapid a pace as the} 


number of families, census figures show. 

The population of the United States in 
1980 was slightly less than double that 
of 1890, 
ever, more than doubled in the 
period, reaching about 220 per cent of 
the total of 1890. 

While dwellings were rising to 220 per 
cent of their 1890 level, families increased 
to 236 per cent of the number enumerated 
The increase in dwellings 
thus was nearly as large as that in fami- 
lies. 


Growth of Population 
And Number of Families 


The population has shown this growth: 
Starting with 62,622,250 in 1890, it 


So,e 


rose to 75,994,575 in 1900, to 91,972,266 | 


in 1910, to 105,710,620 in 1920, and to 


| 122,775,046 in 1930. 


For the same period, families increased 
in number as follows: From a 12,690,152 
total in 1890 the number rose to 16,187,- 
715 in 1900; 20,255,555 in 1910; 24,351,- 
676 in 1920; and 29,979,841 in 1930. 

The numberof dwellings in the United 
States rose as follows; 11,483,318 in 
1890; 14,430,145 in 1900; 17,805,845 in 
1910; 20,697,204 in 1920; and 25,280,154 
in 1930. In the computation of number 
of dwellings an apartment house is con- 


The number of dwellings, how- | 
same! 


MORTGAGE 


$61, 315,000,000 


000,000, or about 21 per cent of the valu- 
ation, 

After 1928 the total of mortgage debt 
on farms began to decline. By 1930, with 
a valuation of $44,248,000,000 on farm 
|real estate, the debt had been cut to 
$9,241,000,000, and the ratio of the debt 
to value was about unchanged from the 
1928 level, at 20 per cent. The amount 
of such debt in 1932 is estimated at 
$8,500,000,000. 


« 


gage debt in the last two years, the ratio 
of debt to value of farms is believed to 
|have risen sharply and to be about 27 
per cent, because of the greater per- 
centage decline in value of farms. 


Estimated Farm Values 


It is estimated that the value of farms | 


in 1930 was 115 per cent of the prewar 
level. 
declined to 106 per cent of the prewar 
level in 1931 and to 89 per cent in 1932. 
Employing these percentages, the value 
of farms has fallen about 23 per cent 


from 1930 to 1932, and this percentage | 


decline would bring the total down to 
about $31,500,000,000. This figure, to- 
gether with the estimate of $8,500,000,000 
of mortgage debt, would give a percent- 
|age of 27 as the proportion of debt to 
value. 

Something similar is believed to have 
happened with respect to urban homes, 
but definite figures on this are lacking. 
Foreclosures, which caused the contrac- 
tion.in farm mortgage debt in recent 
years, have increased in the cities and 
towns also. They are believed to have 
been offset in part, however, by an in- 
crease in the percentage of urban homes 
which are mortgaged. 

In previous years it has been estimated 
that a little above 40 per cent of the 
urban homes have been under mortgage. 
While no survey has been conducted to 
show the exact status at present, such 
“straw” indications as are available 
point to the probability that 50 per cent 
ef urban homes are now mortgaged, 
largely as a result of efforts of home 
owners to finance themselves through the 
economic depression. 

Foreclosures Increase 

The rising tide of foreclosures is shown 
graphically in a computation on the sub- 
ject by the Home Loan Bank Board. This 
tabulation shows the number of foreclo- 
sures of all kinds on real estate in 414 
cemmunities (largely counties) contain- 
ing 38.2 per cent of the population of the 
United States and scattered throughout 
the 48 States. It includes foreclosures 
on business property as well as homes, 
but the great majority — probably well 
over three-fourths—of the foreclosures 
alfected homes, 

During 1926 the number 


|Sin 


sidered as one dwelling, although it may 
| house a large number of families. 

The one-family house continues to hold 
its place as the undisputed favorite with 
the American people. In the face of a 
long-time migration of farm folk to the 
cities and the development of great apart- 
ment houses, more than 90 per cent of 
the dwellings in the United States in 
1530 were of the one-family type. 


| Increase Is Noted in 


Multiple Family Homes 

The two-famiiy dwelling, which bears 
a much closer relationship to the single- 
family place than to the apartment house, 
accounts for about 7 per cent of the 
dwellings, while the buildings housing 
three or more families make up less than 
3 per cent of the total. , 

Single-family houses care for more 
than three-fourths of the families in the 
United States, and two-family houses 
handle more than 11 per cent of them. 
The dwellings housing three or more 
families, including apartment houses, 
account for 12 per cent of the families. 

The proportion of homes owned to 
homes rented also has been quite stable 
curing the last 40 years. In 1890, of all 
the homes in the United States (count- 
ing each apartment as a home) about 
A7.8 per cent were owned by the occu- 
pents and 52.2 were rented. In 1930 
the percentage owned by occupants was 
46.8 and the percentage rented 51.2. The 
remaining small percentages unaccounted 
for in the latter year were homes for 
which the type of tenure was unknown. 


percentage of homes owned by occupants! ing occurred in each decade. 


Despite the sharp cut in farm mort- | 


This valuation is believed to have | 


|ment houses. 


lera e of 1.11 families per dwelling, while | 
During the entire 40-year period the) i 
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f 21.0% 


§ 47,927,000,000 


In 1932 the total had risen to 139,012, 
jand the increases continued into 1933. 


| The continued increase is shown in 
) figures for January and February of each 
of the three years for which the figures 
were compiled. Foreclosures in the first 
|two months of 1926 totaled 4,947 in the 
414 communities. In the same period of 
1932 they totaled 18,926, and in 1933 
jthey were 23,545. 

During 1926 the number of foreclo- 
| sures by months ranged from a mini- 
|mum of 2,420 in February to a maximum 
}ef 3,651 in Deember. In 1932 the mini- 
;mum was 9,298 in February and the 
|maximum was 12,624 in December, the 
}months of maximum and minimum fore- 
closures coinciding in the two years. 

In January of this year foreclosures 


in the communities covered were 12,374, | 
If the same} 


and in February 11,171. 
proportions hold true for the remainder | 
cf the country, there were nearly three 
times as many foreclosures throughout 
the country as are shown for the 38 per 
cent of the population covered. 
Dwellings and Families 

The total number of dwellings in the 
United States in 1930 was 25,204,976 and 
the number of families was 29,904,663. 
A dwelling, in this computation, is de- 
fined as any place in which one or more 
persons sleep regularly. It may include 
a boat or a tent, and an apartment house 
containing many families is included as 
only one dwelling. 

Largely because of this treatment of 
apartment houses, the number of dwell- 
ings in cities and towns is considerably 
lower than the number of families, while 
for rural areas the number of dwellings 
and families is more nearly equal. Urban 
dwellings in 1930 numbered 13,046,699 
and urban families totaled 17,372,524, 
while rural dwellings numbered 12,158,- 
277 and rural families 12,532,139. 

Urban Mortgage Volume 

While the volume of mortgage debt on 
urban property has expanded rapidly in 
the last decade, statistics never have been 
compiled on many of the factors involved 
in this situation. Specialists for the 
Brookings Institution, under whose aus- 
pices a study of mortgages was made in 
1929, conclude from their survey that it 
is a “reasonable inference” that urban 
mortgages had expanded more rapidly up 
to that year than had property values. 
This conclusion was reached in spite of 
rising property values generaliy, it was 
stated. 

The large volume of building during 
the preceding decade was given as one 
reason why mortgage debt increased. Ar- 
rangements for financing this construc- 
tion were believed to have been instru- 
mental in raising the total materially. 


of foreclo- The Institution’s report placed the vol- the property. It is believed that there 


ranged from a maximum of 47.8 in 1890 
to a minimum of 44.6 in 1920. The per- 
centages of homes rented ranged from 
a maximum of 53.2 in 1920 to a minimum 
of 51.2 in 1930. 

The percentages of homes owned and 
hemes rented in rural and urban dis- 
tricts are usually almost exactly the re- 
verse of each other. Farm nomes owned 
by the occupants in 1890, for example, 
constituted 65.9 per cent of the total of 
farm homes, while those rented consti- 
tuted 34.1 per cent of the total; while 
im the case of nonfarm homes 36.9 per 
cent were owned and 63.1 per cent were 
rented. 

The relationship continued in 1930, 
when, of the farm homes, 52.5 per cent 
were owned and 44.5 per cent were 
iented; while of the nonfarm homes, 45.2 
per cent were owned and 53.2 per cent 
were rented. 9 

The tendency thus has been for a stead- 
iiy smaller percentage of farm homes to 
owned, with the 


rented homes. 


be reverse trends in 


Number of Persons 
Per Family Declines 

The number of persons per family has 
declined each decade since 1890. The 
number per family that year was 4.93, 
While the number in 1930 had fallen to 
4.1. The number of families per dwell- 
ing roge during the period, however, 
probably reflecting the growth of apart- 
In 1890 there was an av- 


in 1930 there were 1.19, an increase hav-| 
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E NATION’S BURDEN OF MORTGAGE 
Farm and Home Owners Carry About 30 Billions of Obligations; 
ig Se Ee clones 


The Growing Ratio of Farm Mortgage Debt to Values 


MORTGAGE 


*44,248,000,000 


estimated $24,768,000,000 as of 1929. An 


|estimate by the Federal Home Loan Bank 


Board piaces the total of urban mort- 
gages (both first and second) at $36,295,- 
600,000 in 1932. Both these figures in- 
clude not only mortgages on homes, but 
those on business properties as well. 

Some economists, have ascribed the 
business depression in part to expansion 
of credit generally to an unwise degree, 
and they consider that expansion of 
mortgage debt is a large factor in this. 
Rough estimates have been made that the 
total of mortgage debt of all kinds in the 
United States now exceeds $45,000,000,- 
000, made up of some $8,000,000,000 on 
farms, 
$17,000,000,000 on urban properties other 
than homes. 


Figures of 1930 Census 

As a basis for estimating the value of 
homes on which the mortgages apply, the 
following census figures have some worth. 
The 1930 census showed that there are 
in the United States 10,508,000 nonfarm 
homes owned by their occupants. The 
median value of these (that is, the value 
that would be in the middle if all the 
homes were listed according to their 


value, half the homes falling below the | 


“median” figure and half above) was 
found by the Census Bureau to be $4,778. 

Rented nonfarm homes had a median 
rental of $27.15 a month. In previous 
years it has been consitered approxi- 
mately accurate to calculate the value of 
a home by considering the monthly rental 
as 1 per cent of the value. More recently, 
however, some have contended that the 


rental should be considered rather as .8 | 


per cent of the value, which would make 
for a higher valuation. 

Of all the homes in this country, more 
than 90 per cent are of the one-family 
type and about 7 per cent are two-family 
structures, 2.6 per cent being of the type 
containing three or more families. The 
last group, which includes apartment 
houses, provides for some 12 per cent of 


cent live in one or two family homes, 
Relief for Home Owners 

There nave been many misapprehen- 
sions about plans of the Government to 
come to the relief of the home owner. In 
tne first place, it must be remembered 
that probably not more than half the 
homes in the United States have any 
mortgages. The unencumbered homes 
will feel little if any effect o* the relief 
legislation now pending. 

The sole function of the projected Home 
Owners’ Loan Corporation with respect 
lo unencumbered homes is to make loans 
secured by such property for payment of 
taxes and for needed improvements, and 
the limit is 80 per ent of the value of 


Single-family Dwelling Retains Its Popularity in the Face of Growth/ 
Of the Apartment-house Plan of Living 


$31, 


How Farmers’ Mortgages Have Covered a Steadily Rising Percentage of the Value of Their Farms Since 1910, Growing 
Valuation to About 27 Per Cent. The Figures From 1910 to 1930 Are From the Department of Agriculture, and the 1932 
Figure Is a Computation Based on Estimates of the Department of the Percentage Changes Since 1930. 


$20,000,000,000 on homes, and} 


lower than their mortgages. 





473,000,000 


are not many home owners whose prop- 
erty unencumbered who would be 
forced to go to the new corporation for 
funds to pay their taxes. There may be 
seme borrowing, however, to finance im- 
provements. 


is 


Next fs a large group of homes which 
are mortgaged, but on which the interest 
and principal payments have been kept 
up to date. There appears to be little 
likelihood that holders of mortgages on 


these homes would be willing to exchange | 


them for 4 per cent bonds, since most 
mortgages now pay 6, 7, or 8 per cent 
interest. If the payments have been 
made regularly there would be little in- 
centive for such an exchange. 


In fact, it has been suggested that the 
mortgage relief plan may work a dis- 


|crimination against the man who has 
paid regularly on his mortgage and in! 


tavor of the man who has defaulted. 
Check on Payments 


In this connection it is recalled that 
within a very short period after the Fed- 
eral Home Loan Bank system was es- 
tablished, when many thought there 
would be wholesale provision for relief 
of those in default on their mortgages, 
collections on mortgages fell off 12 per 
cent in Chicago. It was considered pos- 
sible that this slump was due in part to 
the action of home owners in placing 


|themselves in default with the object of 


getting their mortgages refinanced at 
lower interest through the home loan 
banks. 


During the period of high prices many 


persons bought homes at prices out of | 
proportion to their incomes, and have! 


reduced the principal little or none at all. 
Many of these are now in difficulties, 
with the value of their homes actually 
Neither the 
Home Loan Bank system nor the pro- 
posed Home Owners’ Loan Corporation 
can be of assistance to such owners un- 


‘less the mortgage holder is willing to 
| scale down the principal of his mortgage 
the families in the country, while 88 per 


to bring it within the limit of 80 per cent 
of the actual value of the property, as 
prescribed in the pending home mortgage 
bill. 


Those Facing Foreclosure 


There is a large and, up to the pres- 
ent, rapidly increasing number of per- 
sons who have been unable to meet their 
mortgage payments and are in danger of 
foreclosure. 
practically all those who can benefit un- 
der the pending mortgage legislation, but 
not all of those in distress can come 
within the terms required for operation 
of the plan. 

Morton Bodfish, former member of the 
Home Loan Bank Board, told the country 
at the outset of the Board’s activities 


INCREASE FASTER THAN POPULATION 


+ 


apartment house properly equipped can 
be made to replace slums, but the best 


| objective is the detached home. 


The dwelling should be more than a 


| mere shelter and should be made attrac- 


Families consisting of two persons ngw 
constitute the largest group in this coun- | 
try. There were 6,982,835 of such fami- 
lies in 1930, out of the total of 29,904,663. | 
Families of three rank next, totaling 
6,226,519; of four next, 5,234,696; of five 
next, 8,574,362; and of one next, 
357,463. 

The need for encouragement of home 
ownership has been recognized by both 
the former Administration under Presi- 
dent Hoover and the present one under 
President Roosevelt. In both eases, the 
single-family home was regarded as the 
ideal and the type especially to be en 
couraged, although consideration also 
was given to the apartment question. 


ay" 


Encouragement Given 
To Home Ownership 


The President’s Conference on Home 
Building and Home Ownership, convened 
by former President Hoover, was advised 
in a report by one of its committees that 
slums are increasing in the United States 
rather than decreasing. The committee 
declared that the millions of Americans 
living in the slums should be encouraged 
and aided to place themselves in better 
environment, and that there lies in such 


a project the basis for development of a} 


great amount of building construction 
business, to the benefit of the country 
at large. 

Such tendency away from the one- 
family home as has been reflected by the 
growth of the apartment-house method 
of living is deplored by many housing 
specialists as unfortunate. There is room 
for the development of apartment houses, 


| they point out, particularly where an! 


tive, and this attractiveness can be ob- 
tained best by the home with a yard 
where children can piay, they contend. 
This is in line with the views of Mr. 
Hoover, who expressed the view that his 
conference should devote its attention 
particularly to the single home. 


President Plans 


| Mortgage Relief 


President Roosevelt’s efforts thus far 
also have been devoted largely to the de- 
tached home providing for one, two, or 
three families. They have taken the 
form of mortgage relief for home owners, 
and this class is composed almost en- 
tirely of those owning single-family 
homes. 

The natural tendency of the American 
people to favor detached homes has been 
encouraged in the last two decades by 
the rapid improvement of transportation 
facilities. Growth of the trolley systems, 
reaching out into suburban districts; de- 
velopment of bus lines, taking millions 
of persons straight to their front doors; 
and, most important, the growth of the 
automobile industry, permitting the 
worker to live anywhere within 10 or 
more miles of his place of occupation 
without great difficulty in going to and 
from work, have been powerful factors 
in stimulating decentralization of homes. 

Beforé the advent of these facilities, 
there was strong incentive for peopie to 
concentrate in small areas near theit 
working places. More recently, the ten- 
dency has been rather the opposite, and 
census figures of, recent years show the 
cities pretty generally losing population 
in favor of their suburbs. 


Included in this group are, 


DEBT 


| ‘ 
|that “No sound home financing system 
|can give relief to home owners, home 
| buyers, home repairers, home taxpayers, 
|unless they have good character, some 
earning power, and are otherwise in a 
position under normal conditions to car: 
| their obligations.” * 

This same principle holds true with 
|respect to the new plan for mortgage 
relief, Otherwise, the refinancing of 
|mortgages under a Government-super- 
vised corporation would partake more of 
the character of a gift to the home owner 
than of a loan. oa lal 

Loans made by the Home Owners’ Loaj 
Corporation must be sound, or the cofe 
poration’s bonds will not-be sound and 
will sell at a discount. The corporation 
therefore will be unable to help the home 
owner whose mortgage is excessive Wie 
less agreement can be reached with the 
mortgage holder to take a reduction: in 
the amount of principal, down to 80 pe 
cent of the value of the property -im- 
volved. 

Lender Must Compromise 

Nor can the mortgage holder be foreéd 
to take any such action. The corpora 
tion’s prospective powers provide for ek 
|ehanges of bonds for mortgages which 
| meet the limitations laid down by law. 
| They do not provide for advances to home 
|owners for the purpose of paying off 
| present mortgages and giving a -new 
|mortgage to the corporation. Thus the 


& 
~ 


||| whole refinancing operation is subject to 


|the agreement of the mortgage holder 
to accept the terms of the new arrange- 
ment. This factor is another which will 
tend to reduce greatly the scope of opera- 
tions of the corporation. : 
Notwithstanding the limitations on .re- 
financing that are inherent in the morft- 
gage relief plan, hundreds of home own 
ers already are writing to various Gov- 
ernment offices in the hope of obtaining 
quick relief. In some instances the nuri- 
ber of such inquiries has increased five- 
fold since the legislation was start 
through Congress. “3d 
There apparently is another wave -of 
misapprehension going over the country 
similar to that which appeared when the 
Home Loan Bank system was being ‘stt 
up and many were led to the belief that 
the country’s mortgage problems in gen- 
eral were about to be solved. ik 
The bank system was not intended -as 
an emergency organization to distribute 
|money freely and on an unsound basis, 
lend it is not anticipated that the pro- 
posed corporation will be any less sound 
than the banks. It is proposed that _ 
reasonably sound loans will be taken ov 
by the corporation, and this will shut owt 
many who think they can unload un 
sound paper on a Government-sponsored 
ir.stitution, og 
The distribution of farm mortgagés 
among various classes of holders has 
been changing in recent years. Whether 
there has been a corresponding shift with 
respect to urban home mortgages is not 
certain, but there has been a large 
growth in the holdings of urban mort- 
gages by building and loan associatiqns 
end savings banks. wt 
City Home Mortgages : 
Urban home mortgages in “932, as e8- 
timated for the Home Loan Bank Board, 
were distributed as follows: Federal re- 
serve member banks, $1,450,000,000; mu- 
tual savings banks, $3,393,000,000; adl 
other banks, $1,044,000,000; building and 
loan associations, $6,484,500,000; insut- 
ance companies, $2,079,000,000; mortgage 
companies, $3,000,000,000; individuals, 
$4,000,000,000. = 
Farm Mortgage Holders 
Comparative figures for distribution of 
urban home mortgages in prior years 
are not available. The Department of 
| Agriculture, however, has made annual 
studies of the distribution of farm mort- 
gages for several years, and these show 
a pronounced shift of recent years away 
from local lending agencies toward large 
centralized institutions drawing theif 
funds from a wide area. o 
David L. Wickens, mortgage specialist 
for the Department, calculated last year 
that life insurance companies held 23 per 
cent of the total of farm mortgages; Fed- 
eral land banks, 12 per cent; and joint- 
stock land banks 7 per cent. Commercial 
banks held 11 per cent, mortgage com 
panies 10 per cent, retired farmers 11 
per cent, active farmers 4 per cent, other 
individuals 15 per cent, and other agen- 
cies 7 per cent. .r 
He expressed the belief that the recent 
sharp reductions in holdings by all the 
various groups have had little effect on 
the relationship among them, 
The general tendency since 1920 with 
respect to farm mortgages has been away 
from holdings by individuals and com- 
mercial banks and toward the taking 
over of such loans by insurance compa- 
nies, land banks, and other agencies that 
svecialize ir long-term investments. Life 
insurance companies, for instance, held 
only about 12.4 per cent of the farmh 
mortgages in 1920, but by 1928 they had 
inreased their holdings to 22.9 per cent. 
Tne comvined farm mortgage holdings of 
the land banks rose in the same period 
from 4.3 per cent of the total to 19a 
per cent. Holdings of commercial banks 
fell off from 18.4 per cent to 10.8 per 
eent. ; 
Sizes of Loans Vary : 
There is a wide variation in the size of 
lnans held by. the various agencies, A 
detailed study of these loans in 1928 
showed that the average farm mortgage 
loan held by insurance companies was 
$10,400. Joint-stock land bank loans av- 
eaged about $8,000; farm mortgage 
company loans, over $6,200; commer@ial 
bank mo.tgages, nearly $4,600; Federal 
land bank loans, nearly $4,200; retired 
farmers’ leans, $4.700; active farmers’ 
leans, $3,276, oi 
The relatively small amount of Federal 
land bank loans is due to restriction.ef 
these loans to farms operated by their 
owners and to limitations on the amount 
leaned. ae 
Mr. Wickens pointed out that, up to the 
beginning of the depression, there ha 
been little change in the policy of lend 
ing agencies of maintaining a loan limit 
of about 50 per cent of the value of. the 
land. He declared that as long as this 
pelicy is followed arbitrarily it will cor 
tinue to provide inadequate’ protection 
| against severe price recessions, , 


is 
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FINANCE : 


Intrastate Rate 
“Problem Will Go 


» To Highest Court 


Power of Federal Commis- 
-» sion to Permit Surcharges 
Despite State Opposition 
To be Adjudicated 


Whether the Interstate Commerce Com- | 
emission is justified in requiring State reg-| 


wlatory commissions to permit the rail- 
sfeads to increase intrastate rates without 
finding by the Federal Commission that 
the higher rates are just and reasonable is 
to be determined by the Supreme Court 
-of the United States. 

The court, April 17, noted probable ju- 


+risdiction in an appeal by the United | 
States against the State of Louisiana in 


“a *proceeding instituted by the Louisiana 
Public Service Commission to enjoin the 
Interstate Commerce Commision from en- 
forcing its order requiring the State com- 


Mission to permit increases on intrastate | 


freight traffic to conform with the sur- 
charges authorized by the Federal Com- 
*mission in the 15 per cent case. 

> Conflicting views of Federal] District 
*Courts on this question will thus be 
brought before the Supreme Court, and 
the decision will affect other proceedings 


Similar in character now before the Inter-| 


-state Commerce Commission as a result 
“of the refusal of 10 State commissions to 
‘permit a‘ continuation of the surcharges 
in the 15 per cent case beyond March 31, 
1933, notwithstanding the Federal Com- 


“mission’s order extending the time for six | 


months from that date. 
History of the Case 


When the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
. Sion, after extended hearings throughout 
the United States, issued an order permit- 
ting the railroads to make effective Jan. 
4..1932, certain increases in freight rates, 
tc be applied as surcharges until March 
31, 1933, the carriers applied to the State 
commissions for permission to make simi- 
lar increases on intrastate traffic. Thir- 
teen States denied such permission, and 
subsequently the railroads filed complaints 
with the Federal Commision, alleging that 
-this action constituted an undue burden 
on interstate commerce. 
.. The Federal Commission thereupon held 
additional hearings and issued orders di- 
reeting the State commissions to permit 
the surcharges. Most of the 13 States 
complied with these orders, but the Lou- 
“Ysiana Public Service Commission, the 
Kentucky Railroad Commission, and the 
Montana Board of Railroad Commission- 
ers sought injunctive relief in the Federal 
District Courts. 


Opposition in States 


In Kentucky, the court issued an inter- | 


locutory injunction against enforcement 

of the Interstate Commerce Commission’s 

order, but on final hearing the court re- 

fused to make the injunction permanent. 
~ No appeal has been taken. 

In Louisiana, the District Court issued 
@ permanent injunction, while in Mon- 
tana such action was denied by another 
District Court. The Government, on be- 
half of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, has appealed from the Louisiana 
decision. 

A three-judge court in Montana held 
the Commission's order valid, declaring 
that the statute does not require the 
Commission, in such a proceeding as the 
case under consideration, to make formal 
and precise findings. A similarly con- 
stituted court in Louisiana, however, de- 


clared that the order “lacks the findings | 


that are essential to support a destruc- 
tion of the State’s regulatory power.” 
Montana Opinion 

“The statute.” said the Montana opin- 
ion, “provides that in the exercise of its 
authority the Commission shall report in 
writing, but only when damages are 
awarded does it stipulate findings shall be 
included. In all other investigations, if 
justification otherwise clearly appears, for- 
mal and precise findings are not necessary. 

“We are of the opinion that the re- 
ports of the Commission contain all es- 
sential findings of fact to justify its order. 
however colloquially expressed. * ; 
Moreover, examination of the evidence 
without conflict and upon which issue is 
enjoined clearly makes to appear that 
the increase in intrastate rates will likely 
increase revenues.” 

Louisiana Judgment 

On the other hand, the court in Lou- 
isiana declared: 

“In our judgment, the Commission’s 
order * * lacks the findings that are 
essential to support a destruction of the 
State’s regulatory power; it made no or- 
Ger requiring the carriers to apply their 
proposed interstate surcharges but only 
granted them permission to do so or not, 
as they elected, and the rates resulting 
from the authorized surcharges were never 
found to be just and reasonable; nor can 
the Commission's order be justified as a 
revenue measure because it specifically 
found that ‘where we make such a find- 
ing ‘of unjust discrimination) and re- 
quire an increase in the intrastate rates, 
it is to be understood that we conclude 


Declining Trend 
In Rail Earnings 


Operating Revenues in Febru- 
ary Were 62 Millions Under 
' Level a Year Ago 


Total opertaing el of 150 Class 1 
railroads in February amounted to $211,- 
| 612,904, compared with $263,519,800 for the 
same month in 1932, according* to the 
monthly tabulation of revenues and ex- 
| penses issued by the Interstate Commerce 


Commission. Operating expenses in Feb- 
ruary of this year were $170,863,715, com- 
pared with $208,166,523 for the same month 
\last year. The tabulation follows: 


| Average number of miles 
operated 240,707.22 
Revenues: 
Preignt i .os cesevveevees 168,780,270 
Passenger 23,584,978 
Mail 7,150,738 
2,440,137 
5,299,394 
3,926,723 
613,290 
, 192,626 
oh od 211,612,904 





240,981.97 


204,739,386 
33,827,172 
7,903,319 
4,409,785 
6,720,480 
5,420,024 


All other 
Incidental 
Jt. facility—Cr.... 
| Jt. facility—Dr 
| Operating revenues 
Expenses: 
| Maintenance~ 
| Way and structures 
Equipment . 
Traffic 
Transportation 
Misc .operations, , 
General 
Transportation for in- 
vestment—Cr 
Operating expenses..... 
Net revenue from railway 
GHOTRCRIEE oc dccucrcecsce 40,749,189 
Railway tax accruals 21,726,780 
Uncollectible ry. revenues. 54,950 
Operating income 18,967,459 
Equip. rents—Dr. balance. 6,400,499 
Joint facility rent— 
Dr. balance 2,712,076 
| Net ry. operating income 9,854,884 
Rates of expenses to reve- 
nues (per cent) 


245,533 
263,519,800 


21,596,179 
44,861,471 
6,952,646 

- 84,048,317 
- _ 1,761,209 
11,910,931 


28,465,875 
54,473,458 
8,439,998 
101,058,542 


13,430,874 


170,863,715 208,166,523 


55,353,277 
24,082,711 
57,885 
31,212,681 
6,864,170 


2,693,177 
21,655,334 


80.74 78.99 


‘These Cities Announce 
Plans to Build Airports 


For the week ended April 13, 1933, the 
Aeronautics Branch has received informa- 
tion to the effect that the establishment 
of municipal airports is proposed at the 
| following cities: 

San Francisco, Calif. (improvements) ; 
Lakeland, Fla.: Milledgeville, Ga.; Cody, 
Wyoming. 

Projects for the development of airports 
at the following cities have been accom- 
|plished or indefinitely postponed: 

Established: Cortland, N. Y.; The Dalles, 
Oreg.; Harrisburg, Pa.; Watertown, S. 
Dak.; Wenatchee, Wash.; Milwaukee, Wis. 
| Indefinitely | Postponed: Absarokee, 
|Mont.; Covington, Va.; Keystone, W. Va.; 
|Crandon, Wis. 
| that no positive finding in regard to the 
revenue outcome of the increase can be 
| justified.’ 

“We do not believe that the Interstate 
Commerce Commisison can, by allowing 
| @ general increase in interstate rates, com- 
pel the State commission to allow the 
{same increases on intrastate traffic in the 
}absence of the essential finding that the 
resulting rates would be reasonable or that 
|for the future they will increase the car- 
rier’s revenue.” 


Intrastate Surcharges 


When the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission on March"7, 1933, issued an order 
|@uthorizing the carriers to continue the 
| Surcharges for six months after March 31, 
jthe railroads again applied to the State 
}commissions for similar authority as to 
intrastate rates. Nineteen of such com- 
| missions have granted the necessary per- 
|mission, although five of these appended 
certain restrictions. Nine others decided 
|to hold hearings on the matter, but some 
;o2 these permitted at least a part of the 
rate increases to continue. 
| Ten State commissions, however, have 
|denied permission for continuation of the 
surcharges, and the Federal Commission 
already has ordered hearings as to four 
of these—Alabama, Georgia, North Caro- 
lina, and South Carolina. 

The other States which have denied the 
higher rates are Kentucky, New Mexico, 
Ohio, South Dakota, Texas, and Wiscon- 
sis. The Louisiana commission granted 
authority to continue the increases under 
the same restrictions that have resulted in 
|the appeal now pending before the Su- 
preme Court. 

Pending Conditions 

The Kansas commission permitted the 
increases to remain in effect for one 
|/month pending a hearing, and the Iowa 
;}commission authorized the increases on 
rates affected which have not been re- 
duced for competitive reasons since the 
oviginal order became effective. This pro- 
ceeding also was set for hearing, as was 


done by the commissions of Florida, where | 


the increases continue in force, and North 
Dakota, Utah, and Washington. The New 
|/York commission authorized the sur- 
charges until May 15, and the Oklahoma 
commission until May 31. 

The commissions of Minnesota, Missis- 
sippi, Nebraska, Tennessee and Virginia 
authorized the surcharges with certain ex- 
ceptions, and the higher rates were per- 
mitted for the additional six months by 
the commissions of Arkansas, Colorado, 
Tliinois, Maine, Maryland, Massachusetts, 
Michigan, Missouri, New Hampshire, New 
Jersey. Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, Ver- 
mont, and Wyoming 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE QUOTATIONS 


The Federal Reserve Board announces 
sity for cable transfers payable in foreig 


that the noon buying rates in New York 
n currencies were as follows: (The Board 


assumes no responsibility as to the accuracy of the rates quoted.) 


Europe 
Austria (schilling) 
Belgium (belga) 
Bulgaria (lev) : 
Czechoslovakia (koruna) 
Denmark (krone) 
England (pound) 
Finland (markka) 
France (franc) 
Germany (reichsmark) 
Greece (drachma) 
Hungary ‘pengo 
Italy (lira) . 
Netherlands (florin) .. 


ne) 


Par 
14.07 


Poland (zloty 
Portugal (escudo) 
Rumania (leu) 
Spain (peseta) 
Sweden (krona) . 
witzerland (franc) .. 
fFugoslavia (dinar) 
North America 
anada (dollar) 
®uba (peso) ‘ 
Mexico (silver peso) 
South Americz 
Argentina (gold peso) 
Brazil (milreis) ; 
China (Shanghai) (yuan) 
Colombia (peso) 
Uruguay (peso) 
Asia— 
Bongkong (dollar) ; 
China (Shanghai) (yuan) 
India (rupee) 
Japan (yen) od 
Other Countrie 
Australia (pound) 4 
New Zealand (pound) 
Singapore (dollar) 
South Africa (pound 
(a) Silver content of unit 
28%, cents per fine ounce 
April 20, 35'2 cents 
(b) Legally equivalent to 
of pound in New York 
* Nominal 


100.00 
100.00 


Ss 


(b)40.66 

486.66 
multiplied by New 
April 17, 285; 


7/60 of one Engli 


cents 


April 15 
*14.0800 
14.1125 
7150 
2.9833 
15.5166 
348.5000 
*1.5400 
4.0305 
23.9640 
5816 
17.4500 
5.1762 
41.0166 
17.7920 
11.2000 
*3.1400 
* 6012 
8.7216 
18.4260 
19.7866 
1.3820 


April 17 
*14.0350 
14.0383 
7150 
2.9891 
15,3687 
345.0681 
1.5175 
3.9485 
23.8975 
1600 
17.4500 
5.1706 
40.4550 
17.6312 19.8111 
11 2 *11.2250 
3 3.12 < 3 3 
* 6136 
9.6300 
20.4000 
21.6277 


April 18 
14.0350 
14.0533 

7225 
2.996 
15.4900 
349.0982 
1.5258 


April 19 
*14.0300 
14.4614 
7166 
3.0790 
15.8937 
360.5909 
1.6000 
4.1618 
24.3625 
9890 


April 20 
"14.0450 
15.7142 
-7250 
3.4175 
17.2583 
38 


1.6566 
4.3872 
26.0750 
6300 
17.5000 
5.7860 
44.1888 


8.5940 
18.2975 
19.4030 
*1.3825 


18.4050 
19.5324 

1.3866 1.4075 
83.7767 
99.9333 


83.5312 
99.9187 
27,4500 


83.8645 
99.9162 
27.6390 


85.1805 
99.9333 
27.8500 


88.0250 
99.9187 


28.5333 


57.9921 
7.6300 
“20.6875 
*86.2100 
*47.3750 


“58.2186 
*7.6300 
20.6562 
*36.2100 
*47 3333 


"58.2186 

7.6200 
*20.9062 
86,2100 
*47.3333 


98.3982 
7.6300 
21.2968 
*86.2100 
*47.3750 


58.5795 
*7.6400 
*22.9375 
*86.2100 
*47.7500 


22.6250 
*20.€875 
26.0750 
21.3125 


*22.9375 
*20.9062 
25.9833 
21.3437 


23.4166 
*21.2963 
27.0500 
21.8437 


*25.1666 
"22.9575 
29.9000 
3.1666 


277.0000 
277.5625 


278.0416 
278.7916 


287.0000 
287.5625 


274.9166 
"275.6666 
39.6250 40,0000 40.0312 41.1250 *44.8750 
343.6250 341.4166 345.1562 355.9166 381.0000 
York price of silver on April 15, 1933, which was 
April 18, 28%, cents; April 19, 323, cents; 


306.0000 
306.5625 


sh pound Parity represents 7/60 of quotation 


** No quotation; no quotation on April 14, Good Friday. 


745,167 | 


2,550,769 | 


252,993 | 


{service was 


4.8636 | 


1.4000 | 


| COMPARISONS OF BUSINESS CO 


Aa Asadebled co Wide Pablic's 


NDITIONS. 


Week by Week 


1933 





COMMODITY PRICES, WHOLESALE 


Copper, electrolytic, New York 
Cotton, middling, spot, New York 
Food index (Bradstreet’s) 

Iron and steel composite 


Wheat, No. 2, hard Winter (K. C.)..... dollars, per bushel. . | 


° FINANCE 
Banking: 
Dehits, New York City 
Debits, outside New York City 
Federal reserve banks— 
Reserve bank credit, total 
Bills bought 
Bills discounted 
U. S. Government securities 


Federal reserve reporting member banks— 


Deposits, net demand 
Deposits, time 
Investments, total 
U. S. Government securities...... 
Loans, total ; 
On securities 
All other 
Interest rates, call loans ... 
Interest rates, time loans ............... 
Exchange rates, sterling (daily average) 
Failures, commercial .. 


Money in circulation (daily average) ...millions of dollars. . | 


Security. markets: 
Bond sales, N. Y. S. E....thousands of 
Bond prices, 40 corporate issues 
Stock sales, N. Y. S. E 
Stock prices (50) (N. Y. Times) 


Stock prices (421) (Standard Statistics) 


Industrials (351) 
PUNO: UTEEION ABT) is csc ce cewccces 
Railroads (33) 


PRODUCTION, CONSTRUCTION AND 
Production: 
Automobiles (Cram’s) 
Bituminous coal (daily average) 
Electric power 
Petroleum 


Construction, contract awards (da. av.) 
Distribution: 
Exports— 
Corn 
Wheat 
Wheat flour 
Freight-car loadings. total 
Coal and coke 
Forest products 
Grain and products 
Livestock 


Ore 

Miscellaneous 
Receipts— 

Cattle and calves 

Hogs 

Cotton into sight 

Wheat, at primary markets 

Wool, total, Boston 


thousands of shares. . 


ereee eee 


thousands of tons. . | 
millions of kilowatt-hours. . 

thousands of barrels. . 
RS a Perr err ee per cent of capacity. . 
. thous. of dollars. . 


thousands of bushels. . 


ee thousands of barrels. . 


thousands of bales. . 
thousands of bushels. . | 
thousands of pounds. . 


| 


dollars, per lb. .| 0.048 
ia eae) .066 

1.58 | 

28.14 
54 | 


“ “ « 


dollars, per ton. . | 





6,172 6,271 
54,200 
73.71 
5,088 
51.89 
42.0 
42.3 
60.0 
22.6 


dollars par value. . 50,500 
74.42 
6,561 
55.40 

44.8 
45.2 
63.0 | 
24.9 | 


dollars per share. . 
1926=100.. 


“ 


DISTRIBUTION 


number. . 40,732 31,629 
811 


1,732 
175,604 | 


189 
441 
15 
3,354 
625 


thousands. . 





—Apr.15 | Apr.8 | __Apr.1 
| ; 


24,528 | 


pF 
2,240 


494. 
91, 
17, 
34, 
14, 

159, 

2, 

175, 


3; 


‘ 


y the Department of Commerce, April 21 


932 1931 


| | 
| | 
Y 0.097 | 


102 | 
2.30 





901 
402 


15 


2,617 


103 
2 
46 
588 
368 
059 
119 
883 
236 
654 | 
324 | 


187 


1,743 | 
88 


545,623 
92,247 
19,595 | 
29,056 | 
17,211 | 


2'673 | 
196,935 


195 
412 
144 
2,186 | 
692 


4.320 | 
205,076 


221 | 

471 | 
78 
4,348 
7,872 


606 | 
491 | 





Savings on City Buying | 
—In New York State— 


Economies Accrue From Price! 
Information Service Provided 
By Mayors’ Conference 


Cities and first-class villages of New 
York State are saving thousands of dollars | 
by taking advantage of the purchasing in- 
formation service provided by the State | 
Conference of Mayors and Other Munici- | 
pal Officials, according to a survey of the 


operations of the service made by the 
State Governmental Purchasing Officials 
Association, a subsidiary division of the| 
conference. 

A printed list of 65 important commodi- 
ties most commonly purchased is sent by 
the conference on the last day of each 
month to heads of the purchasing depart- 
ment of each city and first-class village 
in New York State. The lists are returned 
to the office of the conference by the tenth 
day of the following month, with the 
quantity, quality, and price paid for each 
of the materials purchased during the pre-| 
ceding month noted thereon by the mu- 
nicipal purchasing official. 

Prices paid for each commodity are then 
listed in the conference office under proper 
headings, giving the name of the report- 
ing municipality, and the size, trade name, | 
quantity, quality, and price paid by each.! 
The completed reports are then mailed! 
to each municipal purchasing agent 

Beginning in November, 1931, when the 
inaugurated, a comparative 
study of the earlier completed reports 
showed startling variations in prices paid 
by different municipalities for materials of 
identical quality. Subsequent reports dis- 
closed a tendency of these price variations 


| to decrease, particularly marked in a com- | 


parison of November, 1931, and December, 
1932, prices. 

This comparison marks a range of 14 
monthly price reports issued by the con- 
ference. Examination of the reports shows 
that the decreases in variation represent 
thousands of dollars in savings in the pur- 
chase of materials, it is stated. 


Wholesale Gas pare 
In Ohio to Be Studied 


Columbus, Ohio.—Governor White has 
signed a bill passed by the Legislature to 
permit the Public Utilities Commission to 
inguire into the reasonableness of rates of 
wholesale natural gas companies serving ' 
distributing companies in municipalities 
where new rates are under consideration. 


Employment in Illinois 

Springfield, 11l.—Employment in Illinois | 
industries decreased 1.5 per cent and pay 
rolls decreased 4.5 per cent between Feb- 
ruary and March, 1933, as shown by re- 
ports of 1,540 manufacturing and non- 
manufacturing establishments to the State 
Department of Labor. The 1,540 reporting 
establishments employed 262.462 wage- 
earners in March, and disbursed weekly 
a total of $5.104,974 in wages. 


| 
| 


| 
Receipts 
‘ Internal-revenue receipts 
Income tax ‘ . 
Miscellaneous internal revenue 
Customs receipts : 
Misceilenenu: receip 
| Total ordinary receipts 
Public debt receipts 
Balance previous day 


Total 


Expenditures 
General expenditures 
} Interest on public debt 
Refunds of receipts ‘ 
Panama Canal . 


Total i 
| Public debt expenditures ......... at 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation... 
Balance today 135% , 
| 


| 


Total 


*Excess of credits (deduct). jCounter entry 


| conformity with the views herein expressed. 


April 13 
$742,198.38 
2,120,281 .98 

762,388.36 

438,901.90 


4,093,770.62 
506,094,034.19 
510, 187,804.81 


$9,503,520,34 
1 
191,161.90 
ane 44 (112,871.86 
| All other a ; 983,330.08 


10,946,115.03 
2,091 ,722.00 

: 4,090,774 82 
493,059, 192.96 


. $510,187,804.81 


Decisions in Railway R 
And Finance Cases 


D 


Hogs. No. 22720.—C. S. Fulton v. Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy Railroad: Rates on hogs, | 
in carloads, from points in North Dakota,! 
Scuth Dakota, and Nebraska to Seattle, Ta- 
coma, and Spokane, Wash., found unreason- 
able. Reparation awarded. 


Bananas. No. 24409.—Carroll-Brough & Rob- | 
inson v. Chicago, Rock Island & Gulf Railway: | 
Upon reconsideration, rates on bananas, in 
carloads, from Galveston, Tex., to certain des- | 
tinetions in Oklahoma and to Wichita and ; 
Arkansas City, Kans., found unreasonable in 
the past and reparation awarded. Original 
report, 186 I. C. C. 773, modified. 


ate Proceedings 


Announced by I. C. C. 


ECISIONS in railway rate and finance cases have been handed’ down by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission as follows: 





fleet, Sutherland, North Platte, Indianola, 
Bartley, Cambridge, Holbrook, Arapahoe, Edi- 


son, Niobrara, and Verdigre, Nebr., and Flem- | 


ing, Fort Morgan, and Peetz, Colo., found un- 
reasonable in the past and reparation awarded. 

3. Certain complainants in Nos. 21850 and 
21059 found to have made shipments at rates 
heretofore found unreasonable, and reparation 
awarded. 

-Watermelons. No. 24902.—Oneal Commission 
Company v. Alabama Great Southern Railroad: 
Rates on watermelons, in carloads, from points 
in Florida and Georgia to Jackson and McKen- 
zie, Tenn., found not to have been unrea- 


“Apr.16 | Apr.9 | Apr.18 | Apr. 11 


1930 ] 1929 f 


| 
| 
0.138 
162. 
2.91 
34.44 
1.01 


| 
0.178 | 


166 | 
2.94 


0.178 
.203 | 
3.43 

36.82 
1.13 





| 
11,022 | 
6A12 | 
1,349 
141 | 
994 | 
161 | 


13,118 | 
6,779 | 
5,909 | 
3,020 
16,431 
7,353 
9.078 
7.88 
8.75 
4.85 
488 
4,676 | 


49,016 
94.77 
16,658 
241.95 
187.3 | 
194.6 | 
201.1 | 
137.7 | 


9,170 | 
5,904 


1,099 | 
302 
214 
535 


13,383 
7,068 
5,747 | 
2,849 

16,845 
8,238 
8,607 | 

4.00 
4.50 
4.86 
491 
4,531 


51,387 
94.99 
16.708 
241.79 
180.5 
170.2 
264.1 
140.9 


11,091 
5,843 


1,315 
157 
964 
166 

13,052 

6,789 

5,938 








101,575 
1.351 
1,733 
2,561 


140,290 


563 
233 ‘ 
892.706 
134,525 
56,759 
37.405 
23,290 
249,480 
13,450 
377,797 | 


211 | 

495 | 
91 
2,337 
3,555 


867 
| 291 
5 | 1,005,880 
162,092 
68,536 
36,762 
27,995 
263,893 
30,307 
416,295 | 


| 
265 
533 
136 
3,554 | 
6,044 | 


973,152 
148,721 
69,152 
34,542 
24,216 
266,955 
15,121 
414,445 
231 
496 | 
122 | 
2,598 | 
4,317 | 


| Average Earnings Over Period 
| Of Years Is Suggested 
By General Ashburn 


| Adjustment of the plant investment of 

all transportation agencies on a commer- 
| cial valuation basis determined by aver- 
}age profits over a period of years was 

suggested April 19 by Major General T. 
|Q. Ashburn, president of the Inland 
| Waterways Corporation, in an address be- 


Paperboard. No. 24586.— Terre Haute Paper |Sonable in the past, except to the extent that| fore the Traffic Club of Louisville, Ky. 


Company v. Ann Arbor Railroad Company: | 
Rates on paperboard, in carloads, from Terre, 
Haute. Ind., and St. Mary’s, Ohio, to points 


;in Official Territory and to Duluth, St. Paul, 


and Minneapolis, Minn., found not unreason- | 
able or unduly prejudicial. Complaint dis-| 
missed. 

Building materials: Docket No. 3757.—Pro- 
posed rates on building material, in carloads, 
between points in southern territory, between 
points in southern territory on the one hand 
and points in official and western trunk-line | 
territories on the other, and between points 
in southwestern territory and points in official 
and southern territories, found not justified. | 
Suspended schedules ordered canceled without 
prejudice to the filing of new schedules in| 


Express shipments: Docket No. 3838.—Pro- 
posed rule providing for the aggregation of | 
two or more packages forwarded by one or | 
more shippers, charges collect, from the same 
city, to one consignee at one local address, | 
delivered, or offered for delivery, on the same | 
dete, found not justified. Suspended sched- | 
ules ordered canceled and proceeding discon- | 
tinued 

Apples: No. 24230.—Lynchburg Chamber of 
Commerce v. Atlantic Coast Line Railroad. | 

1. Findings in 182 I. C. C. 218 that the rate | 
charged on apples, in barrels, in_ carloads, | 
from Winchester, Va., to Fayetteville, N. C., | 
was inapplicable, and that the applicable rate 
was not shown to have been ‘inreasonable. 
affirmed. 

2. Findings in 185 I. C. C. 540 that the rate 
cherged on like traffic from Keyser, W. Va., | 
to Durham, N. C., was not shown to have} 
been unreasonable, reversed. Reparation | 
awarded. | 

Cotton. —I. & S. Docket No. 3825: Proposed 
discontinuance of a second concentration 
privilege by the Missouri Pacific System lines 
at New Orleans, La., on cotton from the South- 
west to the Southeast originating at points 
off those lines, found justified. Suspension | 
order vacated. } 

Slack coal: No. 21031.—Corporation Commis- | 
sion of Oklahoma v. Atchison, Topeka é Santa | 
Fe Railway. Upon further consideration, find- | 
ings in former reports, 160 I. C. C. 143 and | 
169 I. C. C. 193, with respect to rstes on slack | 


coal modified. Outstanding orders amended. | 


Finance Docket Decisions 

No. 9836.—Upon application, approval of a} 
loan of $768.000 to the receivers of the Chi- 
cago, North Shore & Milwaukee Railroad Com- 
pany by the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- | 
tion denied 

No. 9591.—Certificate issued authorizing the | 
Northern Pacific Railway Company to operate | 
over a portion of the line of the Montana, | 
Wyoming & Southern Railroad Company in 
Carbon County, Mont 

No. 9741.—Certificate issued permitting the 
Missouri Pacific Railroad Company to abandon } 
part of a branch line of railroad in Desha and 
Chicot Counties, Ark 

Examiners’ Proposed Reports 

Gasoline and Petroleum Products. No. 21850! 
et al—August Sinner v. Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe Railway: | 

1. Rates on gasoline and other petroleum | 
products from points in the Kansas City | 
group, Kansas group. and Oklahoma group, | 
found not unreasonable for the future to} 
Lynch, Nebr., but unreasonable for the future} 
to Gregory, S. Dak., and Anselmo, Nebr. Rea- 
scnable rates prescribed 

2 Rates on the same commodities from the 
same origin groups to Benkelman. Stratton, 
Wauneta, Culberston. McCook, Maywood, Well- 


Condition of Treasury Day by Day as Shown in Conde 


April 14 
$551,350.17 
1,863,050.82 

671,261.01 

682,665.62 


April 15 
$287,649.72 
1,356,968.78 
657,113.50 
1,378,988.26 


3,680,720.26 
1,000,000.00 
484,925,648.53 


| Fe Railway. 
| carloads, from Austin, Ind., and canned hom- 


474,595,563.59 


certain ‘joint rates exceeded the aggregate of 
intermediate rates contemporaneously in ef- 
fect, subject to rates approved in I. & S. 3706, 
as minima. Reparation awarded. 

Canned Vegetables. No. 25573.—Colins-Dietz- 
Morris Company v. Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
Rates on canned vegetables, in 


iny, in carloads, from Underwood, Ind., to cer- 
tain points in Oklahoma, found not unrea- 
sonable. Complaint dismissed. 

No. 9872.—Application of New York, New 


| Haven & Hartford Railroad Company for au- 


thority to assume obligation and liability, as 
guarantor, in respect of not exceeding $3,151.- 
000 of New York, Westchester & Boston Rail- 
way Company first-mortgage gold ‘bonds, and 


curity for short-term notes, denied. 


F. D. No. 9873.—Authority granted Chicago & 
North Western Railway Company (1) to issue 
not exceeding $3,177,000 of general mortgage 
gold bonds of 1987, and in addition thereto to 
procure the authentication and delivery of 
not exceeding $3,377,500 of such bonds, and 
(2) to issue not exceeding $3,177,500 of interim 
interest-bearing certificates, in 
with the refunding of certain debenture bonds. 

F. D. No. 9630.—Authority granted Gulf, Mo- 
bile & Northern Railroad Company to pledge 
with the ilroad Credit Corporation as col- 
lateral security for a loan of $260,000 not ex- 
ceeding $684,000 of first mortgage gold bonds, 
Series C, now pledged with that corporation 
for a loan. Previous report 187 I. C. C. 597. 

No. 9880.—Application for authority to pro- 
cure the authentication and delivery of $177,- 


00 of Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville Raii- | 


way.Company first and general mortgage 6 
per c®nt gold bonds, series B, and to pledge 
and repledge the bonds as collateral security 
for short-term notes, denied. 

No. 9833.—Certificate issued permitting the 
Grand Trunk Western Railroad 
abandon operation under trackage rights over 
the Ann Arbor Railroad in Shiawassee and 
Gratiot Counties, Mich. 

No. 9918.—In the matter of Missouri Pacific 
Railroad Company; New Orleans, Texas & 
Mexico Railway Company;  Internationai- 
Great Northern Railroad Company, debtors. 
Leave granted to the National Association 92 
Mutual Savings Banks to intervene. 


Polish Import Quotas 


Import permits for quantities amounting | 


td one-half of last year’s imports will be 
granted by the Polish Government dur- 


ing the current year for the importation | 


of the products which were put on the 
restricted list on March 23, 1933. 


Shoe Production Increases 
February production of 26,261,876 pairs 
of boots and shoes (other than rubber) 
was the largest monthly 


of 30.6 per cent over the December, 1932, 
production of 20,095,836 pairs; 
cent over January, 1933, when 22,716,815 
pairs were produced, and 1.2 per cent over 
February of last year, when 25,958,400 pairs 
were produced. 
merce.) 


nsed Form 


April 19 
$1,385,246.74 
1,812,297.44 
528,997.24 
692,204.67 
4,418,746.09 
73,988 ,000.00 
386,202,319.57 


April 17 
$1,084,906.73 
2,495,637.63 

758,190.89 
1,057.816.27 
5,396,551 .52 

396,640.00 


April 18 
$816,726.67 
3,134,807.28 

697,596.05 
828,730.50 
5,477,860.50 
76,000.00 
399,643,437.49 





”496,827,520.58  489,606,368.79 


480 ,388,755.11 


405,197,297.99 464,699,065.66 


$6 265,090.38 
132,512.80 
262,434.57 

3,845.46 
724,361.58 


$4,975,698.10 
5,851,613.04 
158,565.82 
4,832.77 
1.474,176.36 


50,230.85 


12,464 886 09 
1,200,858.75 
1,345,060.36 

474,595, 563.59 


"$489 ,606,368.79 


7,488,244.79 
1,360,945.00 
3,052,682.26 

484.925,648.53 
$496,827,520.58 
(deduct). 


“"74,573,544.10 


399,643,437..49 
$480,388,755.11 


$13,085,189.66 
61 020,836.16 
343,063.98 
7,396.67 
117,057.63 


$4,558,447.05 
9'801,950.61 
168,649.72 
6,680.97 
736,526.71 
15,272,265.06 
425,511.25 
3,297.202.11 
386,202,319.57 


$405, 197,297.99 


$5,531,377.00 
11,114,871.58 
233,653.01 

6,984.76 
*294,595.43 


1,308,955.75 
4,862,817.77 


73,886 496.00 
6,900,797 .36 
367,229,481.05 


$464,609,065.66 


“ompany to} 


volume since | 
October, 1932, and represented an increase | 


15.6 per | 


(Department of Com- | 


General Ashburn said that if Congress, 


when it passed the Transportation Act in | 


1920, had been confronted with the com- 
petitive situation that now exists, probably 
|it would have declared its policy to be 
|to promote, encourage and develop all 
iforms of transportation on a basis of 
|equality so as to furnish the public with 
|the best and cheapest forms of transpor- 
tation. 

“Of course,” he continued, “if such 
| policy had been enunciated, or should be 


|to pledge and repledge them as collateral se- | enunciated, the question of what is a fair 


; return for the service of any particular 
| 


;form of transportation would have to be 
| determined. 
| “My own suggestion for solving 
problem would be to determine a fair 
| commercial valuation of the equipment 
| all transportation agencies; that the book 
value of such plant investment be ad- 
justed on a commercial valuation basis de- 
|termined by the average profits, before 
interest and depreciation charges, for a 
; selected period of years, 
|best and worst years. 

“When the amount so determined 
less than the present book value, then the 
reduction of plant value should be car- 
ried in suspense, to be amortized over fu- 
ture periods, based upon net profit. 
ditional plant facilities to be acquired to 
ibe carried at cost. 
“The net profit earned in excess of a 
|fixed percentage of the adjusted plant 
value plus additions should be applied to 
the wmortization of the amount carried 
in suspense. 

“This suggestion may appear somewhat 
radical because it is new, but it is the 
best my mind has been able to evolve in 





| the public.” 


INQUIRY ORDERED 
IN BANKING CASE 


Senate Group to Study Case 
Involving Harriman Bank 


An investigation of the Department of 
Justice with relation to its “reported fail- 
jure” to act promptly in the prosecution of 


officers of the Harriman National Bank, , 


‘of New York City, will be undertaken by 
ithe Senate Committee on the Judiciary. 
A resolution (S. Res. 55) authorizing the 
jinauiry, introduced by Senator Costigan 
|(Dem.), of Colorado, was adopted by the 


| Senate April 18 on a favorable report from | 


|the Judiciary Committee. 
The resolution directs the Committee to 


“investigate the reported failure on the} 


|part of the Department of Justice to pros- 
}ecute promptly alleged violations of law 
by the Harriman National Bank, New York 
|City, or the officers or directOrs thereof. 
|The Committee shall report to the Senate, 


jet the earliest practicable date, the result | 


of its investigations, together with its rec- 
| ommendations.” ; 
Authority to subpena witnesses and to 
| take such other steps as may be necessary 
| to its purposes is given the Committee. 


~ 16,592,291.25 | 


Application has been filed with 
Tari¥ Commission by C, F. Thatcher, Inc., 
;of Brooklyn, N. Y., for an increase in 
|duty on boots of military and cowboy 
types. (Tariff Par. 1530.) 


| 


ij; the Department 
iT 


this | 


including the | 


Ad- | 


fairness to all transportation agencies and | 


the | 


Brighter Prospect 


| For Shipbuilding 


In Great Britain 


‘Program Before Parliament 
Calls for Three Million 
Gross Tons With Govern- 
ment Aid 

Recent orders for shiv construction and 
prospects for future contracts in both 
naval and merchant. building have caused 


a more optimistic feeling in the British 
| Shipbuilding industry. A greater amount 


\}| Of warship tonnage is now on hand than 
\ | at any time singe the war, according to the 
|| Department of Commerce. 


This consists of 10 destroyers, a cruiser, 
|and five other vessels, representing about 


|| | $20,580,000, and requiring about three gr 


four years to complete. Recent orders in- 


,clude a 600-foot destroyer depot vessel, 
}}on which 
|}|employed, and three cargo steamers to- 


2,000 men eventually will be 


taling 12,200 gross tons. 

Work is also under way on a total of 
about 50,000 gross tons of merchant ship- 
ping, which, with naval construction, will 
occupy about one-third of the Clyde’s 
huge capacity. It is expected that between 
12,000' and 15,000 men now idle will be 
reengaged within the next three or four 


|]| months 


The ship scrapping and building pro- 
gram recently placed before Parliament 
|by representatives of British shipowners, 
is advised, would give 
|employment to some 270,000 men. 

It is proposed that 1,000,000 tons of 
vessels be built on the basis of a definite 


| | three-year program, while at the same 


time 2,000,000 tons should be scrapped. 


|| | It is estimated that the cost of building 3,- 
|| | 000,000 gross tons would be £45,000,000. 


Should the government back the ship- 
owners’ bills for one-half, taking a mort- 
gage on the vessels, the extent of the 
government’s liability would be £22,500,- 
| 000, it is said. It is contended that under 


{this program £54,000,000 would be saved 


on unemployment pay in the three years, 
and that even if all the shipowners failed 
in their obligations, it would cost the 
|government only £22,500,000. % 


\f, Another proposal to aid the British mer- 


jchant marine involves payment by the 


\};government in whole or in part of the 


salaries of British subjects serving as cap- 
tains or navigating or engineering offi- 
cers on ships of British registry. 


3° | ILLINOIS INQUIRY 
| ON UTILITY RATES 


Electric Companies Called 
| Upon to Reduce Their Charges 


Springfield, Ill.— Following the recent 
}announcement by Chairman B. F. Lind- 
'heimer, of the Illinois Commerce Commis- 
sion, of plans for a thorough investigation 
of public utility rates, the commission has 
issued citations against 27 of the principal 
‘electric utilities in the State to show cause 
why their rates should not be reduced. 

The companies serve 1,443 municipali- 
}ties in the State, including -about 99 per 
jcent of all users of electricity in Illinois, 
|They were divided into two groups—the 
| first, covering the northern part of the 
| State, including Chicago, to appear April 
27. The other companies were cited to 
|appear May 3. 

The northern group includes: Calumet 
City Public Service Co., Central Illinois 
Electric & Gas Cco., Mount Carmel Public 
Utility & Service Co., Commonwealth Edi- 
son Co., East Dubuque Electric Co., Inter- 
|state Light & Power Co., Elizabeth Light 
& Power Co., Illinois Northern Utility Co., 
| Illinois Power & Light Corp., Kewanee 
|Public Service Co., McHenry Power & 
Light Co., Northwestern Illinois Utility 
|Co., Peoples Power Co., Rock River Val- 
ley Light & Power Co., Produce Terminal 
Corp., Public Service Co. of Northern Illi- 
nois, South Beloit Water, Gas & Electric 
Co., Western United Gas & Electric Co, 

The other companies are: Alton Light & 
| Power Co., Central Illinois Light Co., Cen- 
tral Illinois Public Service Co., Dallas City 
|Light Co., East St. Louis Light & Power 





connection | and facilities involved in the operation of |Go.. Keokuk Electric Co., Illinois Power 


Co., Sherrard Power System, and Subur- 
|ban Electric Utilities Co. 


‘Transport in Cities 
| Merged in Madrid 


4S J 


‘Street-car and Bus Systems to 
| Be Operated by a Commission 


All street-car and bus transportation 
|systems in Madrid, Spain, have been 
|combined into one unified system and 
| will be operated in the future by a mixed 
commission representing owners and the 
municipality. 

This was reported to the Automotive Di- 
vision of the Department of Commerce 
| by Assistant Commercial Attache Julian 
C. Greenup at Madrid. 

The agreement recently reached by the 
Madrid street-car company and the mu- 
nicipal authorities will expire Dec. 2, 1976, 
when all property will revert to the mu- 
nicipality. During this period a mixed 
commission representing all interests will 
govern the system. 

The city, in agreement with the com- 
pany, may establish new lines and set 
transportation fares. It is believed that 
the municipality will study possibilities 
of manufacturing the necessary equipment 
in Madrid, the report said. 


Production of Bituminous 
And Hard Coal During Week 


The production of anthracite decreased 
more than twice as much as the decline 
‘in the production of bituminous coal dur- 
ing the week ended April 8, according to 
ithe weekly coal report of the Bureau of 
Mines, Department of Commerce. The 
summary follows: 

The total production of bituminous coal 
during the week ended April 8 is esti- 
mated at 4,865,000 net tons, a decrease of 
271,000 tons, or 5.3 per cent, from the out- 
put in the preceding week. Production in 
the first week of April last year was 4,- 
645,000 tons. : 
| Anthracite production in Pennsylvania 
|during the week ended April 8 is estimated 
at 874,000 net tons. The decline in anthra- 
cite output was sharper than that in bi- 
tuminous—13 per cent. Production during 
the corresponding week of 1932 amounted 
to 1,294,000 tons. 

Production of beehive coke in the week 
of April 8 is estimated at 18,500 net tons, 
This is in comparison with, 21,300 tons in 





the preceding week, and 14,400 tons in the 
corresponding week of 1932. ¥ 








FINANCE 








Power of State 
To Put Tax on 
Use of Gasoline 





Wyoming Impost Upheld by 
Supreme Court; Ruling 
Handed Down on Juris- 
dictional Question 








A State may constitutionally assess a 
gasoline tax upon gasoline withdrawn 
from storage tanks within the State for 
use in propelling airplanes in interstate 
commerce, even though the gasoline was 
purchased without the State, according to 
a decision of the Supreme Court of the 
United States which was announced on 
April 17. 

The court upheld the assessment by 
Wyoming officials of that State’s 4-cent-a- 
gallon tax on gasoline purchased by the 
Boeing Air Transport, Inc., in other States 
and imported into Wyoming. The gaso- 
line was placed in storage tanks and with- 
drawn therefrom to fill the tanks of com- 
pany’s planes which fly in interstate com- 
merce carrying passengers, mail and ex- 
press. (Edelman et al. v. Boeing Air 
Transport, Inc., No. 571.) 


Statute Construed 


The applicable statute of Wyoming im- | 
poses the gasoline license tax on “all gaso- 
line used or sold in this State.” The air 
transport company pays the tax without 
objection on the gasoline which it pur- 
chases within the State as well as upon 
gasoline which it sells within the State 
at its airports or withdraws from the 
storage tanks for local use. But it ob- 
jected that the tax cannot validly be ap- 
plied to the gasoline imported from out- 
. side the State, stored in tanks at the air- 
ports and used for filling the interstate 
planes in which it is eventually con- 
sumed. The Circuit Court of Appeals for 
the Tenth Circuit sustained the company’s 
objection, holding that imposition of the 
tax imposed an unlawful burden upon 
interstate commerce. The Supreme Court 
reversed the lower court’s decision. 

Mr. Justice Stone, who wrote the opin- 
ion >of the Supreme Court, pointed out 
that the gasoline tax, as the Wyoming 
statute has been construed and applied, is 
not levied upon the consumption of gaso- 
line in furnishing motive power for the 
company’s interstate planes, but is applied 
to the stored gasoline as it is withdrawn 
from the storage tanks at the airports 
and placed in the planes. “It is at the 
time of withdrawal alone that ‘use’ is 
measured for the purposes of the tax.” 


Prior Ruling Cited 


The Supreme Court ruled that “A State 
may validly tax the ‘use’ to which gaso- 
line is put in withdrawing it from stor- 
age within the State, and placing it in 
the tanks of the planes, notwithstanding 
that its ultimate function is to generate 
motive power for carrying on interstate 
commerce.” 

The court relied upon its prior decision 
at this term in the case of Nashville, 
Chattanooga & St. Louis Railway v. Wal- 
lace, No. 176, in which it was held that 
Tennessee may validly levy a gasoline tax 
on gasoline purchased by a railroad out- 
side the State and stored in private tanks 
in the State for immediate use, 40 per 


WEEKLY INDICATORS OF CURRENT BUSINESS 


Prepared by the Department of Commerce of The United States Government 


~~ charts of “Weekly Business Indicators” are issued 
by the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 


of the Department ‘of Commerce. 


The figures from which the charts are made are 
obtained from reliable private, as-well as governmental 
The actual week for all items does not always 


sources. 
end on the same day, but in the main 
for the same period. 

In order to simplify comparison 
business indicators and t 


Index Numbers Weekly Average for Years 1923-1925, Inclusive. 100 Chart Legends: 1932 a-n-o-0-0-0 192° o— 
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, it is a comparison the item for any 


average for the years 1923-1925, it is expressed as an 
index number of more than 100; if the value is less than 


between different 


these statistics in terms of “index numbers,” using for 
convenience as a base period the weekly average of each 
series for the years 1923-1925 except where otherwise 
indicated. The weekly average for this period is ex- 
pressed as 100 on the charts and the value for each week 
is calculated as a percentage of this average. Thus, when 
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Trade Conditions 


In Weekly Review 


' 
‘Developments in Business 








particular week is greater than the 


Abroad Analyzed | 





ORDER BY THE PRESIDENT 


|'Text of Mandate Handed Down by Mr. Roosevelt Prohibiting 
| = Shipments of Coil or Buillion 





| President Roosevelt’s executive order 
- prohibiting the exports of gold or the ear- 
marking of gold for foreign acocunt was 


means of licenses or otherwise, any trans- 
actions in foreign exchange, transfers Of 
credit from any banking institution within 





PREVENTING GOLD EXPORT 


compare statistical series 
which are expressed in different units, the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce has calculated all of 


the average the index numbers is less than 100. Latest 
data plotted on the chart below are for the week ended 
April 15, where available. 


PETROLEUM PRODUCTION® 
FEB. MAR APR. BAY JUL. [AUGJSEPT. JOCT.)NOV| DEC. 





jat an average price 


And Industry Reviewed 
In Reports Received by 
Department of Commerce 


[Continued from Page 11.] 
of £94,588. 


The | 


issued April 20 under authority of the 
emergency baking act of March 9, 1933. It 
follows in full text: 
xecutive order relating to foreign ex- 
change and the earmarking and export of 
gold coin or bullion or currency. 
By virtue of the authority vestec in 
me by Section 5(b) of the Act of October 
|6, 1917, as amended by Section 2 of the 





the United States or any place subject to 
the jurisdiction thereof to any foreign 
branch or office of such banking institue 
tion or to any foreign bank or banker, 
and the export or withdrawal of currency 
from the United States or any place sub- 
ject to the jurisdiction of the United 
States, by any individual, partnership, as- 
sociation, or corporation within the United 
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220 COMMERCIAL FAILURES 


Three State Tax Acts 


‘Are Adjudged Invalid 


Courts Construe Arizona, Illi-| 


nois, Washington Levies 
[Continued from Page 2.] 


was declared to be class legislation, to be | 


contrary to public policy, and, in the case 
of small sales, to amount to confiscation. 
Judge Brown found objection particularly 
to the provision providing for the dis- 


tribution of the funds collected to the 
various counties. 

“I believe that this 1s class legislation 
against retailers,’ Judge Brown stated. 





cent of the fuel taxed being used out- 
side Tennessee. The imposition of the tax | 
does not burden interstate commerce, it | 
was declared, since at the time the tax 
is imposed the gasoline has not entered 
into interstate commerce. 


Jurisdictional Issue 

One other opinion was announced by | 
the Supreme Court at its session on April 
17 in a case involving the matter of the} 
jurisdiction of Federal courts. It was held | 
that in a suit to enjoin the production 
of a play, in which the bill of complaint 
alleged both infringement of copyright and 
unfair competition, a finding that there | 
was 10 infringement of copyright did not | 
deprive the Federal district court of juris- 
diction to pass upon the question of unfair 
competition, although the only basis of 
jurisdiction was the Federal question pre- 
sented by the claim of copyright infring- 
ment. (Hurn et al. v. Oursler et al., No. 
565.) 

The two claims,’ one of copyright in- 
fringement and the other of unfair com- 
petition, were stated not to have consti- 
tuted separate causes of action, but merely 
different grounds asserted in support of | 
a@ single cause of action. In such a case, 
in which the Federal question is not 
plainly wanting in substance, the Federal 
court may retain and dispose of the case | 
upon the non-Federal ground, it was held, | 
although the Federal ground be not es- 
tablished. The rule was said to be other- | 





| two-thirds vote was fatal. 


“Under our monetary system, the tax en- 
courages fraud and works injustice. I 


| think the description of tangible personal 


property, which is the subject of the im- 
provision under which the taxes \col- 
post, is bad.” The court also found the 


lected can be applied in Cook County to! 
| school purposes, should the Illinois emer- 


gency relief commission so determine that 
they are not needed for unemployment aid, 
to be against public policy. 

An appeal from the lower court’s de- 


|cision has been filed with the Supreme 
| Court of Illinois. 


Assistant Attorney Gen- 
eral M. S. Winning stated that he hoped 
for a decision on the appeal before May 
15, the date when merchants are required 


| under the statute to make their first pay- | 


ments of the tax. 
Rulings in Arizona 


In Arizona, the Superior Court of Mari- 
copa County has declared the Arizona 


|gross income or privilege sales tax law, 


enacted by the last Legislature, to be void 
in its entirety, on the ground that the 
failure of the lower house to pass the} 
bill as amended by the upper house by a | 

The measure | 
contained an emergency clause. ‘The court | 


|ruled that after the bill was amended by | 


the upper house, it was necessary for the | 
ot the provision providing for the dis- 
vote in such amendments, and that, since 


|the vote of the lower house was not a 


two-thirds vote, the bill was not lawfully 
enacted. 
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whole of the £5,000,000 on offer was al- 


jable variation in the prices tendered as 


allotted about 67 per cent of their ap- 
plications, while higher tenders received 
a full allotment. The amount of the new 
loan to be offered by tender on March 
|31 was increased to £10,000,000. 

| + + # 
Belgium.—While there were no marked 
| developments in the Belgian industrial 
and commercial situation during March, 
the continued uncertainty on world mar- 
| kets resulted in a less favorable condition 








|means was passed by the Chamber of 


the first two months of the year were 
disappointing and the government is meet- 
|ing opposition in its program of reduced 
| expenditures for unemployment relief. The 


| works will require borrowing of nearly 
| 800,000,000 francs. 

++ + 
; Japan.—Although there is less activity 
in a number of principal industries, the 
iron anc steel and cement industries 
continue active, but their future outlook 


|pansion in the iron and steel industry, 
jas it is feared the present demand may 
not continue and expansion would cause 
an overproduction with falling prices. 
Present prices are firm. 


last year and the present position is satis- 
factory, causing some to favor increased 
production. However, exporters fear the 
proposed adoption of additional duties in 
India may react against cement exports 
and consequently do not favor industrial 
expansion at this time. 


lotted but there was apparently consider-.| 


it was announced that tenders at £94 were | 


in Belgium. The 1933 budget of ways arid | 


| Deputies. Tax and customs receipts for| 


| extraordinary budget in which the princi-| 
| pal items are road construction and public | 


is clouded. _A question is being raised | 
as to the wisdom of increasing plant ex- | 


The cement industry showed profits | 


Act of March 9, 1933, entitled “An Act | States or any place subject to the juris- 
to provide relief in the existing national | diction thereof. 
emergency in banking, and for other pur- | And the Secretary of the Treasury may 
poses,” in which amendatory act Con-|require any individual, partnership, asso= 
ress declared that a serious emergency | ciation, or corporation engaged in any 
exists, I, Franklin D. Roosevelt, President | transaction referred to herein to furnish 
of the United States of America, do de-| under oath, complete information relative 
clare that said national emergency still| thereto, including the production of amy 
continues +o exist and pursuant to said | books of account, contracts, letters or other 
section and by virtue of all other au-| papers, in connection therewith in the cus~ 
thority vested in me, do hereby issue the | tody or control of such individual, partner- 
following executive order: ship, association, or corporation either be- 
Licenses Provided for fore or after such transaction is completed. 
1. Until further order, the earmarking| 3. The provisions relating to foreign ex= 
for foreign account and the export of gold |change transactions contained in the Ex- 
coin, gold bullion or gold certificates from | ecutive Order of March 10, 1933, shall re= 
the United States or any place subject to|main in full force and effect except as 
the jurisdiction thereof are hereby pro-| amended or supplemented by this order 
hibited, except that the Secretary of the | and by regulations issued hereunder. 
Treasury, in his discretion and subject to 4. Applicants who have gold coin, gold 
such regulations as he may prescribe, may | bullion or gold certificates in their posses- 
j; issue licenses authorizing the export of| sion, or who in obedience to the Executive 
} gold coin and bullion, Order of April 5, 1933, have delivered gold 
(a) earmarked or held in trust for a|coin, gold bullion or gold certificates shall 
recognized foreign government or foreign | be entitled to licenses as provided in sec- 
central bank or the Bank for Interna-/| tion 8 of said Executive Order for amounts 
| tional Settlements, |not exceeding the equivalent of such coin, 
(b) imported for reexport or gold in! bullion or certificates held or delivered. 
reasonable amounts for usual trade re-|The Secretary may in his discretion issue 
quirements of refiners importing gold|or decline to issue any other licenses under 
bearing materials under agreement to ex-/ said Executive Order, which shall in all 
port gold, ;Other respects remain in full force and 
(c) actually required for the fulfilment effect. 
of any contract entered into prior to the 5. Whoever wilfully violates any provi- 
date of this order, by an applicant who) sion of this Executive Order or of any rule, 
in obedience to the Executive Order of|regulation or license issued thereunder 
April 5, 1933, has delivered gold coin, gold | may be fined not more than $10,000, or, if 
bullion or gold certificates, and a natural person, may be imprisoned for 
(d) with the approval of the President, | not more than 10 years, or both; and any 
for transactions which he may deem officer, director, or agent of any corpora~ 





necessary to promote the public interest. 
Control by Regulation 
2. Until further order, the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized, through any 
agency that he may designate, to investi- 
gate, regulate, or prohibit, under such rules 
and regulations as he may prescribe, by 








tion who knowingly participates in any 
such violation may be punished by a like 
fine, imprisonment, or both. 
This order may be modified or revoked 
at any time. 
(Signed.) FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT. 
The White House, April 20, 1933. 





wise where two or more separate and dis- | 
scape mae ee - . only income tax law and the intangibles stamp 

The complete text of the two opinions |/#¥ f Indiana is being challenged in 
appears in the United States Daily’s Law| suits filed in lower courts of that State. 
Journal of April 18. Montana Law Held Invalid 


es | A Montana law enacted in 1933, de- 
Production of Lead |signed to permit redemption of real es- 
Smallest in 32 Years 


The constitutionality of both the recent 


{tate sold for taxes, without payment of 
| penalty and interest, if payment of the 
| tax be made on or before Nov. 30, 1933, 
| has been declared invalid by the Supreme 
‘ \ ;Court of Montana. The State Constitu- 
Decline of One-third From |tion was held to prohibit the remission 


Yield in 1931 Is Recorded | of taxes regularly levied ‘and assessed, to- 
gether with such penalty and interest as 

Production of refined primary lead from | may have accrued thereon. 
domestic ores was the smallest in 1932) In another Washington case, Judge John 
that it has been in qny year since 1899|M. Wilson, of the Thurston County Su- 
and output jn 1932 from foreign ores was| perior Court, has upheld the constitu- 
the smallest since 1916, according to the| tionality of the recently-enacted law otf 
advance summary of the lead industry| Washington providing for a $10,000,000 
recently issued by the Bureau of Mines’ bond issue for unemployment relief. In a 
of the Department of Commerce. | test case nstituted at the request of Gov- 
A total of 287,000 tons of lead was|ernor Martin, it was contended by At- 
smelted or refined during 1932, a drop of |torney General G. W. Hamilton that the 
85 per cent from 1931 and only a little |law violated provisions of the State Con- 
more than a third of thé peak produc-' stitution prohibiting the Legislature from 
tion of 798,941 tons in 1926, according to| authorizing bond issues in excess of $400,- 
the Department. |000, except to repel invasion, suppress in- 

Prices Lowest Since 1896 | surrection, or defend the State in war. 

Prices for the year will average only; The law declares that the funds are 
slightly more than 3 cents a pound, the/ necessary to sufpress an incipient insur- 
Bureau of Mines reported, the lowest rection arising out of widespread unem- 
yearly average since 1896 when the average | ployment, hardship and suffering. In up- 
for the yest was 2.98 cents a pound. The| holding the statute, Judge Wilson held 
lowest weekly average price in the history | that the court could not go behind such 
of the Bureau of Mines was established | statement of the Legislature and sub- 


in cnat year at ~2.67'4 cents a pound, it| stitute the court’s own judgment. 
was pointed out. , 


Additional information was furnished 





| 
| 


as follows: 

To supply the mineral industry promptly | 
with data on lead production and markets | 
during the past year, the following in- 
formation is furnished by the United 
States Bureau of Mines. 

Output Lower 

Output of refined primary lead from do- 

mestic ores was 35 per cent lower than in| 


| per cent below 1931. The quantity of lead 
indicated available for consumption in 1932 
represented a 37 per cent decrease from 
1931. 

The output of primary domestic desil- 
verized lead in 1932 was about 150,000 tons; 
of soft lead about 69,000 tons, and of de- 
silverized soft lead about 35,000 tons, mak- 
ing a total output from domestic ores of 


| 








Preliminary figures on American for- 
eign trade for March, compiled by the 
Department of Commerce, show that ex-| 
ports were $13,000,000 in excess of imports. 
The value of exports was $108,000,000 and | 
‘of imports $95,000,000. Corresponding 
figures for the same month of last year| 
|were $154,876,000 of exports and $131,- | 
/ 189.000 of imports. Gald exports for the | 
{month were $28,123,000 and imports $14,- 
| 942,000. 





Tea Crop Resiriction | 
British and Dutch interests, who con- 
itrol about 88 per cent of the tea exports | 
of the world, have agreed upon a five- 
|year restriction program which is now) 
being considered by the Netherland In-| 
|dian Parliament. Tea producers are at-| 
tempting to make the plan operative in| 
British India, Ceylon, Netherland India 
and other producing areas. Its basic 
|principle is a 15 per cent reduction in 
{output based on exports of tea from the! 
various producing sections during 1929, 
1930 and 1931. 








Empire Goods in Canada 

The Canadian Prime Minister has or- 
dered that when goods required by the 
| Dominion Government or by any con- 
| tractor engaged in work for the Govern- 
ment are not made or produced in Can- 
}ada, purchases must be made from coun- 
|tries within the British Empire. In ad- 
| dition, it has recommended that the Cana- 
jdian National Railway Company and 
every board, commission or similar body 
under the control of Parliament be re- 
quested to adopt a similar rule. | 
Soviets to Need Leather | 
| Despite the fact that Russia's second 
five-year plan calls for drastically de- 
creased imports of heavy hides for sole 
| leather, the program: for increased Soviet 
| Shoe production during the next five years | 
| if actuated in entirety would necessitate 
imports of raw stock and finished leather, 








| 
| 


‘Quicker Decisions 
| On Patent Petitions 


| Patent 





Office Within Four 
Months of Current Files 





For the first time in 21 years all ex- 
amining divisions of the Patent Office of 
the Commerce Department were within 
four months of reviewing current patent 
applications on March 31, according to 
Commissioner Thomas E. Robertson. 


| On the same date last year only 12 di- 
visions were less than four months be- 
hind, and 16 divisions were more than 
six months behind applications. 

Commissioner Robertson said he made 
a special effort to expedite the review of 
applications since many patent awards 
result in expenditures for plant equip- 
ment and enlarged pay rolls and so assist 
economic improvement. ° 

On March 31 thére were 51,500 appli- 
cations awaiting action. This compared 
with 80,145 applications a year ago, and 
an all-time record of 120,634 on July 31 
1930. 

At the close of March, 1933, of the 65 
divisions, six were less than two months 
behind with their work; 20 divisions were 
less than three months, and all 65 were 
less than four months. The oldest new 
application for a patent awaiting action 
was filed on Dec. 1, 1932. 

On March 31, 1932, none of the divisions 
| were less than two months behind; two) 
| were under three months, 12 under four 
| months, 30 under five months, 49 under 
six months, and 16 divisions were more 
than six months behind. 

On July 31, 1930, when the number of 
applications awaiting action reached an 
all-time high record, only one division | 








Commerce and Industry Abroad 


Trends Reported by American Representatives Abroad 
to the Department of Commerce 





it is believed in German leather trade 
circles. German trade opinion stresses 
the fact that domestic Russian supplies of 
heavy hides have been growing smaller 
from year to year, causing increasing dif- 
ficulties in supplying the Soviet shoe in- 
dustry with necessary sole leather. The 
amount of heavy hides available under | 
the new plan will, therefore, be sufficient | 


for only about one-half of the require- | 
ments. 





Canadian Shoe Production 

Canadian shoe production in February 
amounted to 1,200,276 pairs compared 
with 921,888 pairs in January and 1,588,- 
413 in February, 1932. Production figures 
are based on returns furnished by 177 
factories out of a total of 181 in opera- 
tion during the month. 





Industrialization in Mexico 

Progress toward industrialization in 
Mexico is noted in recent activities center- 
ing around Mexico City, where also re- 
ports come concerning the federalization 
of the country’s textile industry in accord-| 
ance with a legislative enactment of! 
March 20. Certain Mexico City indus-| 
trialists are now planning an organiza-| 
tion under central management to produce | 
a Giversified line ef goods, such as henne-| 
vuen bags, incandescent lamps, rubber | 
articles, and cellophane and rayon yarn. 

Federalization of the Mexican textile| 
industry, a legislative enactment of March| 


20, will, it is believed locally, equalize 
salaries, possibly allocate sales territories 


| and Stabilize the entire industry. 





__ German Film Censorship 
Evidence of the tightening motion pic- 





ORE than 13,000 Associated emphoyees 
have their lives insured for a total of $53,651,000 
under the Associated Employees Inserance Plan. 


Since the plan has been 


ture film censorship in Germany is seen | 
in recent official decrees bringing under} 
government review all films of whatever) 
size or description. 

Not only will the standard size films| 


and disability benefits has been paid. By far the 
greater portion of the payments represents 
ance which the families of deceased or disabled 


be subjected to official scrutiny, but nar-| 
row or substandard films in original form 
and in “remakes already officially passed 
by censors” will be censored by the new} 
government, it was reported. Both kinds! 
of substandard size films, whether for | 
public showing or for exhibitions in clubs, 
associations or any other private per- 
formances, excepting only home enter-| 
tainments, are subject to censorship, 


KEEPING THE STOCKHOLDERS AND 
THE PUBLIC INFORMED 


a 





A news letter 
» from the 
President 


LETTER from the President 

is sent at regular intervals to 
each stockholder of The North 
American Company to inform him 
of the activities of the Company. 
The President’s Quarterly Letter 
also contains the Consolidated In- 
come Statement and the Consoli- 
dated Balance Sheet. 


Our mailing list is not restricted to 
stockholders, Anyone may have his 
name placed upon it by requesting 
“Reports to Stockholders”. Owners 
of stock standing in other names 
should ask to be added to the list 
immediately. 


The North American 





employees would otherwise have lacked entirely. 


Assurance of prompt 


sponsible for the effect on employees noted by an 
executive of one Associtted company upon the set- 


tlement of a claim: 


We received the draft in the amount of $4,000, 
and words almost fail me to express the good 


effect that it had on 


to find that the insurance was paid promptly 
and with so little red tape. 


Contented workers are 


to an employee's sense of security to realize that in 





in effect, $733,500 in death 


assist- 


and substantial aid is re- 


our entire organization 


the best 
@ bast wothers. it edde nes cin ae ee 


event of death or disability, his insurance will pro- 


vide for his family. 
More than 90% of 


Associated Employees Insured 


Each subscribing employee receives an ordinary life 
insurance policy equal approximately to his annual 
earnings. He also receives a certificate of participa- 
tion in a group policy for a similar amount. He vis 
thus insured for an amount equal to twice his annual 
pay. Subscription by employees was voluntary. Rep. 
resentatives of insurance companies doubted that 
75% would participate. More than 90% subscribed. 


One insurance magazine described the Associated 
Employees Insurance Plan as “an achievement unpar- 
alleled in all the pages of insurance history.” How- 
ever that may be, the plan has helped meet a wide- 


New York Times — 

A plan for employee insurance, aniqae in the 
annals of American industry, and inclading 
the largest wholesale underwriting of ordi- 
nary life insurance ever accomplished in a 
single attempt. 


Weekly Underwriter — 


The truly remarkable part of the whole af- 
fair is that this represents a voluntary par- 
ticipation in the plan of more than 90% of 
all Associated employees. 


Eastern Underwriter— 

Foar of the large life insurance companies 

have underwritten one of the most compec- 

hensive and liberal insurance plans yet de- ’ 
vised. 

industrial Relations — ’ 

The ordinary life idea on a non-medical 


spread need for insurance among Associ- 
ated employees, and to that extent has 
made them better employees. Better em- 
ployees means better service forthe public. 


basis| up to the age of 56 is absolutely new 
applied in this way . . . Adoption of the plan 
follows more than four years of organization 
work and the smoothing} out of jnumberless 
details. 





1931, and was the smallest recorded since | about 254,000 tons of refined lead. Corre- 
1899. Foreign primary output was 37 per | sponding figufes in 1931 were 211,415 tons 
cent lower than in 1931, and was the/of desilverized lead, 138,389 tons of soft 


was less than three months behind three 
divisions were less than six months be- 


Company 


- Associated Gas & Electric System + 


smallest recorded since 1916. The total 
refinery output of primary lead was 35 


lead, and 40,456 tons of desilverized soft 
lead, making a total of 390,260 tons. 





Lind; nine less than seven months: 15 
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less than eight; 33 less than nine months, | 
and 30 were more than nine months late. | 
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No Dictatorship over Industry, 
Says Secretary Perkins . . . 


Proposal to Regulate Work-day Explained 
as Flexible Plan for Such Regulation of 
Hours and Wages as Good of All Requires 


By FRANCES PERKINS 


Secretary of Labor 


HE “BLACK BILL,” was introduced over 
T a year ago by Senator Black and pro- 

vided a flat 30-hour week of six hours 
on five days for all articles manufactured 
and permitted to be shipped in interstate 
commerce. : 

The purpose of the bill, as stated in its 
preamble, was to give employment to more 
people in this time of emergency by an ef- 
fective regulation to shorten the hours of 
labor of those still at work. It was in effect 
an effort to “share the work” by putting 
some compulsion into that movement. 

The bill attracted some attention a year 
ago but was not taken seriously and was 
regarded in most circles as an expression of 
an opinion rather than a practical political 
measure and for this reason relatively few 
people attended the public hearings and the 
expected opposition did not develop strongly. 

(1) The bill was taken up again in Jan- 
uary, 1933, and again at public hearings rela- 
tively little objection developed. The Mem- 
bers of the United States Senate thought 
well enough of this bill to pass it on April 
6, 1933, and assented to the technique of 
the regulation of hours of labor by prohibit- 
ing the circulation in interstate commerce of 
articles produced otherwise than on the 
hours’of labor schedules proposed in this 
bill. 

+ + 

In passing the bill in the Senate, however, 
when it became obvious that a favorable re- 
port would be recorded, special interests be- 
gan to seek exemption, with the result that 
the bill was passed exempting a number of 
industries outright and then providing by a 
further very broad and unlimited amend- 
ment that the Secretary of Labor might 
exempt any other industry and any com- 
modity from the terms of this bill, namely, 
the 30-hour week. 

(2) At this point, when it appeared highly 
probable that the bill would become law, it 
attracted my serious consideration, and as 
an experienced administrative officer I could 
not fail to recognize not only the serious 
burden placed upon the Secretary of Labor, 
a burden so great that it would almost over- 
whelm the Department in passing upon ex- 
emptions in every industry, but I also recog- 
nized the impropriety of giving any one 
public official the right to grant wholesale 
exemptions from a mandatory law without 
limitation and without provisions for pub- 
licity. 

I also recognized that the “Black bill” it- 
self, although laying down a very definite 
rule as to the hours, made no provisions 
for the technique of enforcement. It has 
been my experience that most people will 
conform with industrial regulatory laws vol- 
untarily if they are given some help and 
advice by the Department having the mat- 
ter in charge and that one of the best, 
cheapest and simplest ways of securing equal 
compliance is a system of reporting and 
keeping of records in standard form which 
can be examined by the Department having 
the regulation in charge. 

+ + 

(3) Telegrams, letters and 
with representative employers, administra- 
tive officers, economists and workers, also 
called sharply to my attention the fact that 
the already rapidly sinking weekly earnings 
would be likely to be seriously reduced in 
some industries and in some parts of the 
country if the 30-hour week were put into 
force with no provision for pegging the fall 
of wages. One of the most serious aspects 
of the depression during the past year has 
been the unprecedented fall of wages, thereby 
drying up the purchasing power of the wage- 
earner market upon which to a very large 
extent industrial recovery depends. 

Wages in some industries and in some 
localities tend to fall far below the sub- 


conferences 


dene of Beer 
and Effects on 
Traffic Safety 


Harold G. Hoffman 
Commissioner of Motor 
Vehicles, State of 
New Jersey 


=r 


( NE of the favorite arguments of dry advo- 
cates for years has been that the return 
of alcoholic beverages to a country so thor- 
oughly motorized would be nothing less than 
catastrophic ; 

There has been no tangible evidence in 
support of this position, one way or the 
other. It is true, of course, that those under 
the influence of liquor are not safe drivers; 
but it does not follow that a host of motorists 
will attempt to drive in that conditon. 

Motor vehcle and traffic officials are hop- 
ing that the beer user will watch its poten- 
tial effects upon his driving safety. 

Theoretically, at least, 3.2 beer is non- 
intoxicating. It is conceivable, however, that 
an excess consumption of it by certain indi- 
viduals might result n an adverse effect upon 
the mental alertness and skll with which they 
operate their automobiles. 

+ + 

There can be no abatement of the motor 
vehicle regulations and penalties for drivng 
under the influence of alcohol. We must 
continue every effort to reduce the number 
and seriousness of our street and highway 
accidents 

The individual who believes he can expect 
alcoholic driving to be condoned on the the- 
ory that there is some new dispensation n 
effect is doomed to disillusionment. He will 
find himself running counter not only to 
official disciplinary procedure, but to strong 
public sentiment. 

The penalty for drunken driving, or oper- 
ating a car under the influence of liquor, is 
suspension or revocation of one's driver's 
license. It is one of the most severe in the 
entire Ist of punishment; but its fairness 
is not to be questioned. 

Let a parched country enjoy its beer. But 
it should bear in mind that it must not do so 
to the extent that it jeopardizes the free and 
safe use of its motor cars 


sistence level and the employers who con- 
duct their industries according to any decent 
and ethical principles find themselves handi- 
capped by competition with those.in the 
same industry who have ruthlessly cut wages 
so low that in some instances $1 or $2 a 
week has represented the earnings. 


This is not true, of course, of all employers 
or of all industries or of all localities, but 
the fear of further wage cutting under the 
excuse given by the 30-hour bill led to a 
recognition of the desirability of putting 
some bottom to the fall of wages and es- 
tablishing in conjunction with it the prin- 
ciples of a minimum wage, not a standard 
wage, to be fixed in those cases where the 
fall of wages threatened reasonable stand- 
ards of living. 

+ + 


(4) Many industrialists throughout the 
country communicated with us their recog- 
nition of the desirability of a strict limita- 
tion of hours of work in order to provide 
more jobs, but pointed out the problem 
brought about by the fact that in some States 
the work of women at night is prohibited 
by law and in other States is not, giving the 
manufacturers in the States without the 
night work prohibition the opportunity of 
working four shifts in the women-employing 
industries as against the two possible shifts 
in the States having night work laws. 

With the present limited market for the 
products of these factories this might have 
the effect of allowing the mills in the un- 
regulated district to preempt the whole mar- 
ket, thereby causing the shutdown and con- 
Sequent prostration of whole communities. 

For the above stated reasons I sat down 
in executive session with the House Com- 
mittee on Labor and canvassed in detail 
these problems, making informally for the 
information of the Committee certain sug- 
gestions which would make the bill more 
workable. 

One thing is quite clear, that we can not 
have our cake and eat it, too. If we are to 
limit the hours of labor in order to provide 
jobs for more people, we must also provide 
for orderly, equitable flexibility in adminis- 
tration and must attempt to guard the op- 
portunities of all groups within an industry 
to participate in the activity so essential for 
the wide distribution of wage earners’ pur- 
chasing power. 


The recommendations which I suggested 
to the House Committee as possible amend- 
ments to the “Black bill” are directed to 
this objective and are based upon the con- 
ception that the various industries in this 
country if given the opportunity and the 
technique can probably become practically 
self-regulating in the public interest. 

+ + 


(1) I suggested as a substitute for the 
unlimited power of the Secretary of Labor 
to exempt any industry from the provisions 
of the bill, the principle of variations be- 
tween 30 hours per week and 40 hours per 
week in cases of extraordinary need for not 
to exceed 10 weeks in any one year. 

This is obviously in the interests of pro- 
viding flexibility in trades where seasonal 
problems may make difficulty in maintain- 
ing a dead level of production for all classes 
of workers, but it gives this privilege of 
variation as a right rather than at the favor 
of the Secretary of Labor. What is more, 
I suggested that the orderly and appropriate 
way to make this finding was by means of 
a board ‘unpaid, of course) representing the 
three parties in interest, employers, employes 
and the Government, who would be obliged 
to make a public record of their reasons 
for finding an extraordinary need and the 
terms of the variation permitted from the 
30-hour week standard. 

This provision is neither new nor remark- 
able as the States in this country which 
have labor laws based upon the adminis- 
trative order system of administration all 
have industrial boards with powers to grant 
variations from the statute. The only novelty 
in this is that it applies the same principle 
of administrative order within limits to the 
mandatory hours of work provisions. 

(2) The suggestions with regard to en- 
forcement are based also upon the labor laws 
which are common in all of the industrial 
States and merely require industries to keep 
records, time sheets, pay rolls, etc. in a 
form required by the Secretary of Labor tor 
the purpose of equitable enforcement of the 
law and for the purpose of enabling those 
manufacturers who desire to comply with 
the law voluntarily to understand the prob- 
lem in its relation to the operation of the 
factory readily. 

+ - 

(3) Provisions with regard to the estab- 
lishing of a minimum wage follow the lan- 
guage of the laws in those States where 
minimum wags laws are already in effect 
and represent the consensus of opinion of 
those who have been long engaged in the 
enforcement of these laws as to the best 
method of procedure. The fixing of mini- 
mum wages is in no sense the fixing of a 
standard wage or the fixing of a wage for 
every person in industry. 

It has been the experience in States where 
they have minimum wage laws that the fix- 
ing of a bottom in the fall of wages in the 
least and most helpless occupations has had 
the effect of raising the general level of 
wages and that the minimum wage has not 
tended to become the maximum wage. The 
pattern followed in the suggestion which I 
have made to the Congress for the estab- 
lishment of minimunt wage boards is not 
new or unusual and provides for representa- 
tion of employers, workers and the Govern- 
ment as the parties in interest. 

It provides, moreover, for the holding of 
public hearings and the making of public 
records with regard to every action which is 
taken. This procedure has been thoroughly 
tested and has-been found to be fair and 
honorable in the States having such laws. 

“Far from being a dictatorship, these pro- 
cedures represent a democratic and flexible 
technique for such regulation of industry 
in the matter of hours and wages as seems 
to be necessary or desirable. 

(4) The fourth suggestion with regard to 
the technique of securing more equitable ad- 
justment of production between the plants 
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How BUYER CAN BE PROTECTED 
AGAINST FALSE CLAIMS 


Information of Sale of Goods Effected Through Misrepresentation 
Submitted to Federal Trade Commission Will Start Investigation 


By WILLIAM E. HUMPHREY, 
Member, Federal Trade Commission 


HAT can a buyer do when he discovers he has bought a product which fails 


to live up to the claims made for it? 


If the article has not fulfilled the promises of advertising, labels, circulars, 
letters or any other printed matter distributed in interstate commerce, or within 
F the District of Columbia, the buyer has a right to ask the 
aid of the Federal Trade Commission. 
A letter to the Commission explaining just what has hap- 
pened will set the Government machinery in motion. 
The Commission has the power to enjoin all unfair meth- 
ods of competition in interstate trade or in the Nation’s 


Capital. 


Thousands of cases of dishonest advertising are handled 
by the Commission. Ridiculous healing claims are made for 


all sorts of medicinal preparations. 


Cheap imitations of 


well-known food brands are packed in containers resembling 


William E. Humphrey popular articles. 


“Manufacturing” companies have been found 
cases merely to be small offices with no manufacturing equipment. 


in some 
Use of the 


word “manufacturing” in the name of a sales concern is a popular method of 
stimulating confidence in the buyer that the article is produced by a large and 
responsible organization which is likely to stand by its customers and replace 


faulty goods. 
avoided. 


It also creates the impression that the middleman’s profit is 


Hosiery labeled “silk and rayon” has been found to contain only a few silk 


threads woven in the top of the stocking. 
“Buy three shirts and get a fourth free,” 


said an advertisement. In this case 


the price actually was based on four shirts, and the free shirt was in no sense 


a gift. 


This is considered unfair competition. 


The law which created the Federal Trad'e Commission makes this declaration: 
“That unfair methods of competition in commerce are hereby declared unlawful.” 
The buyer who has been victimized by deceptive claims should give the facts 


to the Commission. 


His case will be turned over to the chief examiner of the 


Commission for an investigation and report. 
If it is found from this investigation that the law has been violated, corrective 


action will be taken. 


In many cases the Commission will permit the offender to sign a statement 
of facts covering the methods he used and allow him to agree not to continue 


such practices. 
tition is carried out. 
by the producer. 


By this means the purpose of the law to prohibit unfair compe- 
It is described as a stipulation, and is signed voluntarily 


. 


The stipulation ‘effectively stops the illegal practice at once and involves little 


expense to the Government. 


If the producer challenges the statement of facts brought out by the Commis- 
sion’s inquiry, or if it is decided not to permit a stipulation, the Commission 
may issue a complaint and hand down an order declaring that the producer is 


using unfair methods. 


Then if the order is violated the Commission can take it to a United States 


Court of Appeals. 


If the court affirms the order, the producer will be guilty 


of contempt of court if he continues the unfair methods. 


The average cost of such a stipulation to the Government is less than $5; 
the average cost of complaint and trial of a case is $2,500. 

Standing as a guardian of the buyer, the Commission has driven from the 
markets large numbers of fraudulent products. 


The largest number of offenders are purveyors of so-called patent medicines, 


cosmetics, fat reducers, hair restorers, and hair dyes. 


In this phase of its work 


the Commission has protected the public by exposing, eliminating, and restraining 
the fakirs, impostors, and others that have preyed on the ills, sufferings, cre- 
dulity, and vanity of humanity to the tune of over $500,000,000 per year. 

More than 16,000,000,000 copies of daily, week!y, and monthly periodicals are 
printed and circulated every year, and every copy carries advertising matter 


intended to induce the readers to buy some article of commerce. 


Approximately 


$1,000,000,000 is paid publishers annually by advertisers. 


The Commission, with the help of newspapers and magazines since their con- 
ference Nov. 12, 1928, has reduced fraudulent advertising more than half. 
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How to Safeguard Valuable Mail 


Postal Servees of Registration and Insurance 
By CLINTON B. ELLENBERGER 


Third Assistant Postmaster General 


ACKAGES of currency, sacks of coin, 
jewelry, precious stones, and papers and 
other articles of value are transported 

by the registry system of the Postal Service 

under conditions that provide special safe- 
guards to assure delivery or indemnity, 
within the limit of indemnity payable by 
the Post Office Department, in case of loss, 
rifling or damage while in the custody of 
the Postal Service. This service is available 
to bankers, merchants and individuals who 
ship by mail. 

First, second or third-class matter is eligible 


= > = ss ow 
of a given industry is more novel as the 
problem itself is newly realized and it is 
claimed would be greatly accentuated by the 
provisions of the “Black bill” as it was passed 
by the Senate. The wide geographical dis- 
tribution of certain industries, particularly 
the textile, and the market differences in 
the labor laws in the States in which these 
industries are located has sometimes brought 
about a very difficult problem for the man- 
agers of such industries in meeting local 
laws and still meeting competition. 

It is the belief of many of these that 
some method of bringing about “equitable 
adjustment of production within the indus- 
try” is highly desirable. If you will read 
the language which I suggested to the Con- 
gress carefully, you will note that the Secre- 
tary of Labor is authorized to specify a 
limitation of the total hours of operation 
of a plant only when by reason of exces- 
sively long periods of operation a plant is 
causing extraordinary hardship to other 
plants in the certain industry and conse- 
quent substantial injury to the general wel- 
fare. 

In other words, there is no true regulation 
of production, no limitation of the total 
amount of production and only the power 
to limit the total number of hours of op- 
eration when excesisvely long operation is 
throwing the balance within the industry 
out of scale. This is a new problem and one 
which must be faced realistically certainly 
during the emergency period. These sug- 
gestions were made by me to the Congress 
at the request of the House Committee on 
Labor and will, I presume, be given con- 
sideration by the Labor Committee when it 
is considering the “Black bill” which is now 
before them with the wide-open power to 
the Secretary of Labor to exempt any in- 
dustries from the provisions of the bill. 


to registration and indemnity is provided 
up to $1,000. Fourth-class, or parcel-post 
matter, may not be registered unless it is 
prepaid at the letter rate of postage and 
sealed against inspection. 

An insurance service is available also for 
parcel-post packages and books and other 
printed matter, other than newspapers and 
periodicals, comprised in third and fourth- 
class mail; indemnity for insured mail is 
limited to $200. 


Graded fees govern the limits of indemnity 
for registered and insured mail. Mail mat- 
ter without intrinsic value for which no 
indemnity is provided or other matter valued 
not in excess of $5 may be registered at a 
minimum fee of 15 cents. 

The registry fees range from 15 cents to 
$1 in addition to any required surcharge 
when the actual value of the article is more 
than the indemnity provided for the . fee 
paid. The limits of indemnity range from 
$5 to $1,000. 

The percentage of losses of registered mail 
is very small. The local postmaster should 
be consulted for detailed particulars. 

Mail is registered or insured on applica- 
tion at a city post office, station or branch, 
or may be effected through. the rural carrier. 
Mail may also be registered through the city 
or village @arrier. Whenever the sender re- 
quests, and upon payment of a special addi- 
tional fee of 3 cents, a receipt will be taken 
on the delivery of any registered or insured 
mail matter, showing to whom and when 
the piece of mail was delivered; the receipt 
will be returned to the sender and is prima 
facie evidence in court of such delivery. 

Articles for which return receipts are de- 
sired should be plainly endorsed on the 
address side: “Return receipt requested.” 
Registered or insured articles which the 
sender desires delivered to the addressee in 
person shouid be plainly endorsed: “Deliver 
to addressee only.” 

Mail matter for insurance or registration 
must be legibly and correctly addressed; must 
bear the name and address of the sender; 
have postage and fee fully prepaid; be se- 
curely sealed for registration if sent as first- 
class matter, and be enclosed in containers, 
envelopes or wrappers of sufficient strength 
to withstand customary treatment of trans- 
mission. Fragile or perishable articles should 
be marked “Fragile” or “Perishable.” 

Second and third-class matter valued in 


ever.” 


ZACHARY TAYLOR 


President of the United. States 1849-1850 : 
“There must never be anything narrow, selfish 


illiberal or exclusive in the views of the United 
States or its Government on any subject whatss- 
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| New Generation to Be Trained | 


to Be Skillful with Tools. . . 


Trade Schools of Connecticut Established 
with Purpose to Produce Craftsmen Able to 
Uphold Industrial Position of State 


By E. W. BUTTERFIELD 


Commissioner of Education, State of Connecticut 


(O- UNDERSTAND the reasons for the 
State system of trade schools of Con- 
necticut, it is necessary to know that the 

State is largely industrial and that the types 
of industries are those that have been devel- 
oped by men of high mechanical skill, inge- 
nuity and resourcefulness. 


This development began in Colonial times, 
almost as soon as the State was settled about 
300 years ago. Since these early Colonial 
times, it can be truly said that the qualities 
of mechanical skill, ingenuity, resourcefulness 
and adaptability in its citizens comprise some 
of the chief resources of the State. 


+ + 


These qualities were naturally developed by 
the new country. The mechanical abilities 
of the people grew and increased along with 
the machine and organizations which the 
people created. 

In 1909 a survey made by the State Board 
of Education indicated that about 50 per 
cent of the pupils in the public schools were 
failing to proceed beyond the eighth grade. 
The fear was that in time Connecticut would 
become a State of unskilled workers no 
longer able to maintain the industrial posi- 
tion of the State. 

With the above thought in mind, the State 
Board of Education recommended a series of 
trade schools of secondary grade to fit the 
needs of those young people not interested in 
an academic education. These trade schools 
were to prepare the youths for positions in 
the skilled trades. 

On the authority of the State Legislature 
two State trade schools were established, one 
located at New Britain, and the other at 
Bridgeport, both of these cities being repre- 
sentative industrial centers. The schools were 
successful from the beginning, with the re- 
sult that more trade schools were organized 
from time to time by the State Board of 
Education until today there are 11 schools— 
located at Bridgeport, Putnam, South Man- 
chester, Danbury, Meriden, Stamford, New 
Britain, Middletown, Hartford, Torrington, 
and Willimantic. 

Under the present system the buiiding in 
which a State trade school is housed is pro- 
vided by the town where the school is lo- 
cated. The town also provides the heat, light 
and power and one-half of the wages of the 
janitor and watchman. The State equips the 
building and pays all expenses, such as staff 
salaries, materials for instructional purposes 
and other incidentals. 
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The opportunities are offered to the people 
of Connecticut free of tuition charge, and in 
addition the 1931 Legisiature passed a law 
which provides that any town or city in 
which a State trade school is not maintained 
shall pay the reasonable and necessary cost 
of railway or other transportation of any 
person between the ages of 14 and 21 years 
who resides with his parents or guardian in 
such-town or city, and who with the written 
consent of the Board of Education of such 
town or city shall attend a State trade school 
in another town or city as a regular all-day 
pupil or as a high school-trade school coop- 
erative pupil. 7 

The State trade schools are under the 
management and direction of the State 
Board of Education through a Division of 
Vocational Education and are iritegral parts 
of the public school system of the State. The 
doors are open to any resident of the State 
of Connecticut 14 years of age or over who 
has satisfactorily completed the equivalent of 
at least eight grades of school and is able io 
profit by the instruction offered there. 

The trade school year consists of 48 weeks 
of 40 hours per week, school being in session 
from 8 a. m. to 12 m. and 1 p. m. to 5 p. m,, 
with no classes on Saturday. 

The school has two general types or kinds 
of courses, those which prepare boys for suc- 
cessful entrance to trades, and those in- 
tended for workers already employed. The 
all-day trade preparatory course is for the 
person who wishes to spend his entire time 
at the school for one and one-half to three 
years, depending upon the course, preparing 
for entrance to one of the skilled trades. The 
work of the day trade courses is based on 
the practical work in the shop. 


+ + 


The State trade schools take contracts for 
doing production work, charging therefor the 
standard prices current in the trace  Pro- 
duction work is necessary in a true trade 
school because only by doing the actual kind 
of work a skilled mechanic has to do can 
the student learn to become a skilled me- 
chanic. If a young man wants to become a 
carpenter, he can learn to be a carpenter 
much more readily by working under instruc- 
tion on actual houses than by working on 
models of houses. 

Sixty per cent of the student’s time in 
school is spent at productive work of a prac- 
tical nature. The remaining 40 per cent of 
the time is divided between the mathematics 
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excess of $100 upon which a registry fee in 


excess of 30 cents is paid must be sealed» 


for registration and first-class postage paid 
thereon. Registered matter of the third class 
valued at not more than $100, prepaid at 
third-class rate of postage may be sealed 
subject to postal inspection. 

Delivery of registered mail may be re- 
stricted by the sender or addressee under 
certain conditions which may be arranged 
with the local postmaster. Mail not so re- 
stricted will ordinarily be delivered to any 
responsible person who customarily receives 
the ordinary mail of the addressee. 

Reports of Mosses of registered or insured 
mail matter and application for indemnity 
should be made to the postmaster at the 
mailing office or office of address with par- 
ticylars of registration or insurance, descrip- 
tion of contents, and—in case of partial loss, 
rifling or damage—with the envelope or 
wrapper. 


Firm mailing books are available without- 


cost to patrons customarily registering or 
insuring three or more articles at a time. 
These books save time, labor and expense 
on the part of the shipper as well as of the 
post office. 
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of the trade, the science of the trade, blue- 
print reading, trade theory, and such train- 
ing in civics and hygiene as will make him a 
self-respecting citizen. 

Some students desire to complete the high 
school course and at the same time learn a 
skilled trade. This they can do by taking 
subjects in the high school for about one- 
half the day and attending’ trade school for 
the remainder. This cooperative high school 
course leads to the joint diploma of the high 
school and the State trade school in the 
trade chosen by the pupil. 

Part-time day classes during working 
hours are offered free of charge to those al- 
ready in employment and given instruction 
in the science,.mathmatics, blue-print read- 
ing and theory of the trade in which the 
youth -is engaged. Employers will profit 
through the increaséd earning capacity of 
their employes who attend these classes. 

Si > 

Evening school courses are also offered to 
those for whom the instruction is supplemen- 
tal to their daily employment. These eve- 
nings of training or improvement classes 
open in September and close in April. 

Upon the satisfactory completion of any 
course given in the State trade school a di- 
ploma is awarded by the State Board of Edu- 
cation. 

The courses as given in the trade schools 
are and always have been approved by the 
Federal Board for Vocational Education un- 
der the Smith-Hughes law and the State re- 
ceives aid under this act. 


At the present time 23 skilled trades are 
being taught in the trade schools of Connect- 
icut to young men and women. The train- 
ing is designed to develop the initiative and 
resourcefulness of those trained, in order to 
render them adaptable to new developments 
and changes in industry. Such a purpose 
and objective is more important at the pres- 
ent day than at any other time in the world’s 
history. From experience in the stress of 
the last few years it is evident that the well- 
trained man is the last to lose employment, 
and money is well spent when used for such 
purposes. 


Searching for Gold 
Mile Underground 
in California 
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By 
Olaf P. Jenkins, 
Chief Geologist, 
State of California 
YING in a general northwest-southeast 
direction in the central foothill region 
of the Sierra Nevada, is a strip of coun- 
try, about 1 mile wide by 120 miles long, 
which is one of the most famous gold- 
mining districts of the world—the Mother 
Lode belt. 


Mining started in 1849 near its south end 
and has continued to the present day. The 
deepest gold mines of North America are 
in this region and reach depths of nearly 
a mile, vertically from the surface. 

To the end of 1931 the total gold output 
amounted to about $225,000,000, one-half of 
this coming from a 10-mile portion of the 
belt from Plymouth to Jackson. 
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In the pioneer days it was thought that 
the Mother Lode was one continuous vein, 
the sharp ridges of white quartz marking 
its course. Now it is known that the Mother 
Lode is a belt or system of quartz veins 
which carry varying amounts of gold. They 
all occur in a more or less fissured zone of 
faulting—specifically a zone of reverse fault- 
ing—and are not continuous. 


The ores were deposited at the end of 
the great period of igenous intrusion, and 
since that time combined upheaval of the 
range plus erosion has brought the veins to 
the surface or comparatively near to it, 

Many gold-bearing veins were completely 
eroded away. The origin of the gold, found 
in the veins, is believed to be from deep- 
seated sources, associated with the intrusive 
magmas that have solidified to form the 
igneous rocks which are now exposed through 
long-continued erosion. Some of the gold, 
however, may also have been derived from 
the intruded rocks, aid carried in solution 
by water to points of concentration. For 
the most part- the gold ores are of low or 
moderate grade. 

The gold-laden quartz veins are not con- 
fined to the Mother Lode belt, Paralleling it 
on either side and. lying farther to the north 
of it are other systems of veins and other 
kinds of mineral deposits. For the most part 
these are also genetically related to the dis- 
turbances and internal activities that ac- 
companied or followed the period of wide- 
spread late-Jurassic igneous intrusion. 
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The first extensive erosion that brought 
the Sierra Nevada down to a region of 
moderate relief was in Cretaceous time. Sand 
and gravel were washed to the sea, which 
then occupied the position of the Great 
Valley, and were deposited in a thick series 
of marine sandstones and conglomerates. No 
appreciable amount of gold was gathered 
and concentrated at this time. 

Later, during the Tertiary, as the moun- 
tain range was gradually raised and tilted 
westward, streams coursed down the moun- 
tain flanks and deposited white quartz gravels 
carrying much gold. It.was from the gold- 
bearing quartz veins and other gold-impreg- 
nated rocks brought to light during Cre- 
taceous erosion, that these Eocene streams 
first gathered their wealth and concentrated 
it in their channels. 

The Eocene quartz gravels were then 
buried by Miocene lavas and new systems of 
streams were developed; many of these were 
also buried by volcanic extrusions. Boulders 
of volcanic rock, tuff, and breccia are to be 
found in the intervolcanic stream deposits. 
Except where these streams eroded through 
the lava beds and washed out the gold from 
the older white gravels, they are barren of 
gold values. 





